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ON THE ABORIGINES OF NORTH-EASTERN 
INDIA. 


Pursuant to my plan of furnishing to the readers of the 
Journal a glance at the Ethnic affinities of the Aborigiues of 
India, from the snows to Cape Comorin, I have now the 
honour to submit a comparative vocabulary, uniform with its 
precursors, of the Dliim&l, Bodo, and Ciiro tongues, preceded 
by the written and spoken Tibetan, for a reason that will 
presently appear. 

I regret that I could not on a recent occasion, nor can now, 
give the Chtfpang vocables on this model. But it is many 
years since I have had access to that secluded people, and I 
cannot now calculate on having it again. 

As I have already, in a separate work, given the Dhimal 
and Bodo languages upon a scale much ampler than the 
pi isent one, and as I have, moreover, dn that work demurred 
to the sufficiency of summary vocabularies, it ma^ be asked 
why I repeat myself on the present occasion, and in the very 
manner I have myself objected to ? My answer to this 
question is ready, and I hope will prove satisfactory. Three 
years have now elapsed since 1 published the work alluded 
to, and in that time 1 have had ample opportunity to observe 
the general indisposition to enter the field of Indian Ethno- 
" logy, bent upon serious labour like the author of that work. 
Now, general co-operation is the one thing needful in this 
*cose : and since I feel certain that thfere is no want of mental 
; vigour in this land, I am led to ascribe the slackness 1 have 
' experienced in obtaining co-operators according to the sug- 
gested model, to the novelty of the subject, whence it bappdbs* 
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that few persons can perceive the extensive bearings and high 
interest of that subject, 

By the present series of summary vocabularies I hope to 
make these points apparent, when I confidently anticipate 
that many able men who could not be won to give their time 
and attention to the elucidation of the barbarous jargon of this 
or that insulated and petty tribe of aborigines, will yet be 
stimulated to efficient exertion upon being made aware that 
tho question, in fact, relates to the fate and fortunes, the 
migrations and improvement or deterioration, of the largest 
family of human kind. No question of ethnology is insulated. 
It is quite the contrary, and that by its very nature. So that 
wherever u’O begin, even with ihe humblest tribe, we must 
soon find that we are dealing with the history, and with a 
material portion of the history, of some great mass of the 
human race. Thus, the latest investigators of the general 
subject of human affinities include in the great Mongolian 
family not merely the high Asian Nomades, or the Turks, the 
Mongols and the Tangiis, but also (with daily increasing, 
though not yet conclusive, evidence) tho Tibetans, the Chinese, 
the Indo-Chinese, and the Tamulians. The Tamulians include 
the whole of the aborigines of India, whether civilised or 
uncivilised, from Cape Comorin to the snows ; except the 
inhabitants of the great mountainous belt confining the plains 
of India towards Tibet, China, and Ava. These last are, in 
tho North-West, derived from the Tibetan stock ; and in the 
South-East, from the Tndo-Chiiicse stock: the 92 0 of east 
longitude, or the Dhansri river of Assam, apparently forming 
the dividing line of tho two races, which are each vastly 
numerous and strikingly diversified, yet essentially one, just as 
are the no less numerous and varied races of the single 
Taimilian stock. Thus, we cannot take up the investigation 
of a narrow and barren topic like that of the Kuki, the Che- 
pilng, or the Gond tribe without presently finding ourselves 
engaged in unravelling some, it may be, dark and intricate, 
but truly important, chapter of the history of one of those 
large masses of human kind, the Indo-Chinese, the Tibetans, 
or the Tamulians. Nor can one prosecute this investigation 
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far without perceiving that our subject has yet ampler rela- 
tions, connecting itself by indissoluble yet varied links with 
those tremendous warriors who planted their standards on the 
walls of rekin and Dellii, of "Vienna and Moscow. Much of 
their fate and fortunes belongs to history, but much more to 
pre-historic times, when vast bodies of these so-called Mongols 
poured themselves upon India, from the North and from the 
East, both before and subsequent to the great immigration of 
the Arian Hindus. Have you no curiosity to learn what may 
be learnt ancnt these important and, for us Eritish denizens of 
India, domestic events ? Or do you doubt the validity of any 
available media of proof ? If the latter, as is probable, bo 
the ground of your objection to such inquiries, 1 would say in 
the first place, look steadfastly at any man of an aboriginal 
race (an ubiquitarian J Huinger for instance), and say if a Mon- 
gol origin is not palpably inscribed on his face ? Or, again, 
take a score of words of his language and compare them with 
their equivalents in Hindi, U'rdu, or any other l’rukrit, and 
say if you arc not sensible of being in a foreign realm of 
speech ? And what can that realm be but the North ami North- 
East, the North-West being no way available to your purpose ? 
In the second place, I would observe that every medium of 
proof which has been employed to demonstrate, the unity of 
the Iranian family is available to demonstrate the unity of the 
Turanian ; whilst, with regard to prima facia improbabilities, 
much greater ones once encompassed the now admitted fact that 
Hindiis, Persians, Germans, English, Irish, llussians, are mem- 
bers of one family, viz., the 1 ranian, than can attend any similarly 
perfect demonstration, that Tairnilians, Tibetans, Indo-Chinese, 
Chinese, Tangus, Mongols, and Turks are so many branches of 
another single family, viz., the Turanian. Nor are these ques- 
tions of interest only to the speculative philosopher. They are, 
on the contrary, of vital importance to the statesman who may 
be led into tho most serious practical errors for want of Mich 
lights as ethnology affords. I will give a striking and recent 
instance. The Chief Secretary of the Government, who is 
likewise one of the most able and accomplished men in India, 
in speaking of the educational unprovability of the Hindus, r 
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has formally alleged the impossibility of making them worthy 
and vigorous men and citizens by reason of their race,* when 
it is really as certain as that 2 and 2 make 4, that the race of 
tlie Hindus is identical with Mr. Elliot's own ! Glottology 
and anatomy combine to place this great truth (and in every 
educational view it is pre-eminently such for all those who are 
now seeking to make this splendid country capable of adequate 
.British, and eventually in the fulness of time of self-government) 
upon an unshakable foundation. Would that the science of 
Law, national and international, stood upon an equally stable 
basis of numerous, largely and irrefragably inducted facts. 

Having said so much, by way of encouragement, upon the 
extensive hearings and high imp< * '.ance of Indian ethnology, 
I will now add a few words by way of caution. Mr. Kobinson, 
in a recent paper upon sundry of the border tribes of Assam, f 
has not scrupled confidently to assert the allinity of these 
tribes (the Hud 6 and (bird amongst others) with the people of 
Tibet. This may or may not be so. But 1 apprehend that 
this alleged allinity demands larger and more careful investi- 
gation than Mr. Bobinson has yet had leisure to apply to it, 
and that in thus deciding upon a most interesting and diflieult 
point, he has adduced maxims which are not very tenable. 
In tho first place, lie has wholly neglected the physical and 
psychical evidence which are, each of them, as important as 
the glottologieal towards the just decision of a question of 
ethnic affinity. In the next place, whilst adducing a copious 
vocabulary which makes against, and a curt survey of the 
mechanism of language which (we will allow) makes for, his 
assertion, he proceeds to lay down the doctrine that the former 
medium of proof is worthy of very little, and the latter medium 
of proof (llius imperfectly used and applied) is worthy of very 
much reliance. In the third place, whilst insisting upon the 
indispensableness of a written and fixed standard of speech, he 
has neglected tho excellent standard that was available for the 
Tibetan tongue, and has proceeded to rest upon two spoken 
standards, termed by him llhotia and Changld, hut neither of 

* Frefnoeto the Moslem Historians of India. I cordially assent nevertheless to the 
justice of Mr. Elliot’s strictures. But I iind the cause of the actual evil elsewhere. 

t Journal, No. 201, for March 1849. 
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which agrees with the written or spoken language of Lassa 
and Digarchi. I11 the fourth place, he speaks of Bhot, alias 
Tibet, and Bhutan, alias Lho, as the same country ; and also 
gives his unknown Changlo a position within the known 
limits of Bhutan,* without the slightest reference to the 
latter well-known country; besides, speaking of the. cis-llinui- 
layans and sub-Himdlayans (p. 203) as separate races ! 

These remarks are by no means captiously made. But 
some 'sifting of the evidence adduced is surely indispensable 
when a question of delicacy and difficulty is (I. must think) 
prejudged upon such grounds. 

Air. Robinson is possibly not aware how much of tlio 
mechanism of the whole of the Turanian group of languages 
is common to every one language of that, group, nor that the 
Tamulian and Tibetan languages are held to be integral parts 
of that group. Yet such are apparently the. facts, t whence it 
must surely result that a cursory ami exclusive view of the 
organisation of one of these languages, such as Mr. Bohinsou 
gives and rests on, cannot be adequate to settle the Tibetan 
affinities of the Bod us and (birds (interalia), since the points of 
lingual agreement cited may be neutral quantities, that is, 
characteristics common (say) to the Tamulian and Tibetan 
tongues, or to the Chinese and Tibetan : and certainly some 
of them are so far from being diagnostically, that is, exclu- 
sively, Tibetan, that they belong to Hindi, Urdu, and even to 
English ! We have yet much to learn touching the. essentials 
of the structure of the Indo-Chinese tongues, the Chinese and 
the Tibetan; and until a philosophical analysis shall have 
been made of these languages, it will be very hazardous to rest 
upon a cursory view of the supposed distinctive (structural) 
characters of Mr. Robinson's exclusive standard, or the Tibetan ; 
in regard to the structure of which tongue, moreover, lie lias 
scarcely more fully availed himself of De K orbs’ grammar 
than he has in his vocabulary of He KorcW dictionary. Under 
these circumstances I am disposed to place at least as much 
reliance upon Mr. Robinson’s copious list of vocables} as I can 

* Vix.* 9*4* ewt longitude.— Pemberton' » Report. 

+ Prichard, Vol. IV. p. 199 ff., and Bunion’s Report. 

£ This list fleemi bo gniuM&y Mr. R.’s theory, for if the B OdOa (for example J^wer# 
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do upon Iris incomplete analysis of structure ; and with regard 
to Mr. R/s disparagement of the words of any unwritten and 
uncultivated tongue as evidence of ethnic affinity, I must say 
there seems to me a good deal of exaggeration.* 

Whoever shall take an adequate number, not more than Mr. 
Robinson’s, of well-selected words, and shall take them with 
such care as to he able to reach the roots of the words and to 
cast off those servile particle's, whether prefixes or postfixes, 
among which deviation is ever most rife, may confidently rely 
upon his vocabulary for much sound information respecting 
ethnic affinities, supposing, of course, that he has a good 
standard and makes the proper use of it. Of course, I reject, 
with Mr. Robinson, as neutral qw tities, all adopted, imitative 
and interjeetional words. Rut when I find Mr. 11. insisting 
upon “ casual ” resemblances as a class of words equally worth- 
less with the three above enumerated, I desire to know what 
this chance means ; for one of the highest of living authorities 
on ethnology and glottology, and one, too, who insists almost 
too much upon the mechanism of language,! declares that “ the 
chance is less than one in a million for the same combination 
of sounds signifying the same precise object.” J With these 
cautionary remarks, which are given in a spirit of perfect 
courtesy towards Mr. R., 1 now conclude, any further observa- 
tions being unnecessary to explain my purpose in appending 
the written and spoken Tibetan — the former from De Cords, the 
latter from a native of Lassa — to my present series of vocables. 

of Tibetan origin, it is hardly credible that their ordinary vocables should not more 
plainly reveal the fact, seeing that they have never been out of actual contact with 
races of tho same descent as that ascri)>ed to them. The sub-Him&layan dialects 
differ from tho tratis-Him&layan standard : but identity is here shown in the roots 
ns well as in the mode of agglutinating the servile particles ; not to mention that 
tho snows form such a barrier in this case as exists not in regard to the B 6 d 6 inter- 
course with tribes of TibetAn origin. 

Tho same general result follows from a careful examination of the vocabularies 
now forwarded. Apparently the Tibetan, like the Hindi, words, are adopted ones. 

* Mr. Kemble has lately made most important use of the Saxon of the Heptarohy, 
of its words, and words only, in his “ Saxons in England.” A yet higher and strictly 
ethnological use has been made of the vocables of the old Iberian tongue by the 
younger Humboldt, who was yet reduced to glean these vocables from maps ! What 
would not Bunsen give for 100 plain words of the old Egyptian tongue, as spoken ! 

t See Bopps remarks on the structural diagnostics of Sanscrit and Arabio.— 
Comp . Gram. t Bunsen's Report to the Brit Assoc. 
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COMPARATIVE VOCABULARY OF THE TIBETAN, DIIIMXl, 

b6l>6, and ciXr6 tongues. 

English. 

Tibetan . 

Dhimdl. 

Md6. 

Gdr6. 

Written. 

Sjfoken. | 




Air ! 

rSbngma 

8h&k|>& 

Birinia Bliirmu! BAr li 

LatnpAr 

Ant 

Giogma 

Tii 6mA 

X hA mfu 

IIAhA brai 

Gong A, SAinbAr 

Arrow 1 

niDAh 

Da 

Khor 

Bui* 

Pli 66 

Bird ! 

Byh 

ChyA 

Tliak 

JibA 

Dou-ohen 

Tou-chap 

JUood ! 

KhrAng 

Hiki 

ThAi* 

Chi 

Boat 

Grii 

KoA, SyAn 

NAwAr It 

Non H 

Rung 

Bone 

RCispa 

Kuk6 

HArA H 

BAgAng 

KArdng 
i Moishi 

Buffalo 

Mahi. 8 

mu 

IMA 

Moisho 

Cut 

1 Byila 

Simi 

Men khou 

Mouji 

i My nu 

Cow 

Bit 

PhA clnik 

I’m 

Mash-hA-jo 

Mualnl 

Crow 

KhAta 

Ahluk 

KawA 

Dou-khA 

Koura 

Day 

N vinmo 

Nyi mo 

Nyi tima T 

ShyAn 

ItusAn, SAn 

Dog 

Kliyi 

Uy6 

Khta T 

Choi inA 

Kai T 

Kar 

8A 

Amch6 

Nhu tong 

Khoma 

Muohor 

Earth 

IrXA 

SA 

Bhuno'i 

1IA 

HA 

Egg 

1 bConga 

Cong nA 

Tui 

Dou-doi* 

Touch! 

Elephant 

gLAngchcii 

LAmbochd 

NAria 

(fowl's water.) 
Moi gedut 

( fowl* h blood) 
NAnh'i 

Eyo 

Bather 

Mi« 

Mik 

Mi T 

Mogon 

Makar 

l'h A 

Pal A 

A 'h A 

Bipha 

A'bA 

Firo 

MA 

MA 

; m T 

Wat 

Vcr. Wal 

Fish 

Ny& ! 

GnA 

HuiyA 

NAT 

NA t 

Flower 

! Motng 

Mentok 

Lh«p 

Bibar 

Purr 

Foot 

rKangpA 1 

KungA \ 

Kh6k6i 

YAphA 

< 'haplap 

Coat 

RA 

UA l 

K'ticbA 

Bunn A [mon 

Purlin 

Hair 

aKr/i, al’ft 

TA. KrA i 

MAi t6 

Khntiui, Kho-i 

Kaniun, Houru 

Hand 

LAg pA 

LAugo 

Co 

Kb hr 

A'khal 

ChAkrung 

Head 

mG6 

Paring 

Khoro 

Dakam 

Hog 

Phag 

Phak 

PAyA 

Youm 

Vak 

Horn 

UA 

It A 10 

l)ang 

Gong 

Korong 

Horse 

rTa 

T4 

OnhyA 

Kurai II 

Ghora H 

House 

1 Khyim 

NAng 

Cha 

Noi# 

N ago it 

Iron 

lChtigs 

Chhyfi 

Chir 

Churr 

Shurr 

Leaf 

LoinA 

Hy6mA 

LhuvA 

T.ai 

LAchak 

Light 

Hod 

Hw6. Eu 

SAnukA 

ChAr&ng 

KLAugklAng 

Man 

Mi 

Mi 

WAval, BiAng 

ShrAng 

, HiwA MAnsln * 

Miva 

Monkey 

»PrAbA 

Tyh 

Nh Ay A 

! MMkhara 

KouwA 

Moon 

' zLAva 

DAwA 

TAli 

: NdkhAbir 

King r£t 

Mother . ! 

! Amu 

A'mA 

AmA 

BimA 

Ama 

Mountain 

IKf 

Hi 

RAT 

Hajo 

HA chur 

Mouth 

1 KhA 

KhA 

Nfii 

Khouga 

HotAng 

Moschito 

SuiibA 

f 

eu 

1 

JAbA 

Th Am i) hoi 

Sots A 

Name 

mCliuringB 

Ming 

■ Ming * 

Ming T 

MAngT 

Mung T 

Night | 

mTshunmo 

! OhouraA 

Nhiahing 

H6r 

Phar 

Off ! 

hBr&niAr 

Nnm 

CliAiti 

Thou 

Tel H 

Plantain 

Caret 

GrAlA 

YAmpht 

ThAlit 

Lkktui 

River 

gTsAng po 

ChAng p6 

Chi 

Doi 

Chi 

Road 

Lam 

Lani 

DAmA T 

LAtnA T 

Lain T 

Salt 

TahA 

ChhA 

Dese 

Sbyung kArA, 

Hyaug 

Skin 

PAg spa 

PAg-pa 

DhA U 

SayAng kri 
BigAr 

Holop 

• DiAng aud MAnshi express tuaukind, met F. WAvul and Hi w4, man only. 
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English, 

i Tibetan. 






Dhimdl , 

B 6 d 6 . 

Gdrd . 

Written, 

8] token. 

Bky 

Nam khAh 

Nam 

St’ngi K 

N6 kb or Aug 

SdrgH 

Snake 

slirftl 

J)eu 

Pu//hA 

Jibou 

Dapa 

Star 

sKarma 

Karma 

Pliurd 

UAtliot khi 

Lait&n 

Stone 

rD6 

Do 

U'nthur 

Onthai 

Ldug 

Sun 

N yimA 
hTag 

Nyi mA 

Tak 

Hold H 

ShAn 

SAn, RasAn 

Tiger 

Khun A 

MochA 

M»t»d 

Tooth 

Sf> 

S6 

Si tong 

Hatbui 

PhA tong 

Tree 

lJonshing 

Shin dong 

Siting T 

Bong-pbAng 

Pan 

Village 

Y ClI tsho 

Tb6ng 

D.'-ra l{ 

l’lifiri H 

Sdng 

Water 

Child 

Chhu 

Chi T 

l)«Vi 

Chi-kA T 

Yam 

D6vA 

Th6mA 

Ling 

ThA 

Han 

1 

NA 

OnyA 

KA 

A'ug 

A'ng 

Thou 

Khyod 

Khe 

NA 

NAng 

NAng 

IV 

Ho, she it 

Kho 

KI16 

WA 

hi 

We 

Nachag 

GnAnjo 

Kyel 

Jong 

Ning 

Ye 

Khyod cling 

Khenjo 

Nycl 

Nang eh fir 

Nan 6k 

They 

Khorhag 

K lion jo 

IJ'bal 

JJI cliur 

jO'nok, Won6k 

Mine 

Nnhi, NfiyrGnA yi 

KAng 

Aiigni 

Angni 

Thine 

Khoyod kyi, Kho yi 

NAng 

Nangni 

Nangni 

Ilia, Ac. 

lvho\i, 

Kholii 

Ivho yi 

WAng 

Will 

U'ni 

Ours 

Nnchuggi 

ftn&njn yi 

King 

Jong ni 

Ning ni 

Yours 

Khyod, 

Khenjo yi 

Ning 

Nang cliurni 

Naudkni. 


Ohanggi 



Theirs 

Khochaggi 

Khonio yi 

U'bal ko 

Bfchdrni 

O'ndkni 

One 

gCliig 

Chik 

K'-long 

Mau-chc T 

Uo-shA 

Two 

gNyis 

Nyi 

N lid-long T 

Man-nd T 

Gi-niug, A-ning 

Three 

gSum 

Sum 

S6m-lang 

Man-thnui 

Ga-thAm, A- 
thAin 

Bri 

Four 

hZhi 

Zhyi 

Dia-long T 

Man-bro 

Five 

llna 

GnA 

N A- long T 

Man-ha 

BongA 

Six 

Drfik 

Tli 6 

Td-long T 

Mau-df> 

KrdkT 

Seven 

hl)6n 

I)un 

Nhf-long 

Man-chiui 

Siiiiug 

Eight 

hrOyud 

Gv6 

Y 6- long 

... 

ChAt 

Nine 

dGd 

G6h 

KuhA-long 

Te-long 


J6T 

Ten 

bChti 

Chtili 


Chi T 


ThAmbA 


[shn-cho 

Twenty 

Nyi slid 

Nyi shii 

E'long bind 

Chokai-bA Bi* 
Caret ' 

Rfing sh A * 

Thirty- 

Sdmchfi 

Sdmchfi 

Caret 

Rung slid chi 

Forty 

bZhibchd 

Hip chu 

Nh6 bisa 

BishA no 

Rfing niug 

Fifty 

Hnnbchd 

Gnap chu j Caret 

Caret 

Rfing ning chi 

Hundred 

brOyA- 

tlmnibA 

Oyi, Gyi N 4 bis. j 

tlionibu ! 

BishA bA 

Rung b6ngA 

Of 

Kyi, Gi, Hi, 
Yi 

LA, TA, 1 ) 6 , 

Gi j 

K6 | 

Nf 

Nf 

To 

LA E'ng J 

No 

NA 


KA, Sd 

1 

1 



From 

Nas, Loa 

Ni, Dini : 

r ! 

j 

Sho 

PhrA 

PrA 

By, iust. 

Kris, Gin 
8. His, Vis 

Dong, Ou 

J6ng 

Man 

With, cum, 

Lhanchig 


D6]>k, D6a& 

Lago, Jong 

Mon 

SAth, in 
Hindi and 


U.DH j 

\ 




U'idii 


1 




Without, 
sine, Bina 
in Hindi 

1 

TliAna 

MAnthd 

1 

O'ngA, GAyA 

T6ng ohani ga- 
mang 

In, On j 

LA, NA 

LA 

RhdtA 

Chon, Nou, Ou 

P6m vAi,Pir vai 


* BIsA, BishA vel Ritag is ft score, and tho system of enumeration Is one score, one score 
and ten, two score, and so on to 5 scoro for too. 

Cho k&l bain the Bddd column is h groats or Gaadaa for so. 
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Engliih. 


Now 

Then 

When? 

To-day 

To-morrow 

Yesterday 

Here 

There 

Where? 

Above 

Below 

Between 

Without, 

Outside 

Within 

Tar 

Near 

Littlo 

Much 


1 ibetan. 


IVntten. 


Spoken, 


DengtsA, DAThAndA 
Doug 


Do ts* 

Gang tsA 
Nam 
DAring 
SAng, Thore! 
! m DAng 
i Hadina 
i Hcua 
j GangnA 
' sTengua 

Hogna 

Bar, du , 
Phyi, rulina' 


Nang, na 
Ne, Nyo 
King 
Nyftng 
MAng, Tu-! 
mo [mu] 
How much ?! Tsftui, Ts6-I 


As, rel. 

So, eorr. 
Thus, poz. 
How? 


i Hiul6t»(ig 

1 Dots fig 
Jitsfing 
Tsfig, Chib 
sug 


Why? 

Yes 
No 

(Do) not 
Also, and 
Or 
This 

That [JAnDc 
Which, rel. 

Which 
corr. T6n 
"WhioliT K6n! 

What ? Kyai 
Who? K6njS6, Kha 
Any thing, (Jhizhig 
KAcch 


MA, Mi 
YAng 
HadA ' 


GAng 

Chi 


Any body, 
K6I 
Eat! 
Drink: 
Sleep 
Wake 
Laugh 
Weep 
Be silent 
Speak 

Come 


SAzhig 

XhAchig 

Zo 

hThAng 

Nyan 

bGad 
NA, ShAm 
Khrog 
brJod, 
Smr6s* 
H6ng 
sByon 


Thi dwi 
KhAdwi 

Thiring 
SAng 
DAng 
iDicho 
IHAcho 
; KhAeho 
Tetig, Glie 

I 

W6, SyA.| 
Magi 
Bhar 
Chi 

NAng 
Tharing 
TliAni 
N'iguva 
A1A gua 

KhA chevA 
KltAuda 
ThcndA 
DindA 
KhAchA 
KliAnda 
KhA lu 
Vn 
Mn 
MA 
YAng 
Mo 
Di 

Phi-di 

Thinda 

Th6 

Khangi 
KhAng 
KhAngi, S6 
KhA in ! 

SA in 

SA 

ThAng 
NyA 
Caret 
GA 
Gn6 
ChAm 
Caret 

Syo 


Dhim&L 


E'lang 

K61A 

Helou 

NAni 

JAnmi 

Anji 

I'sho 

U'sho 

UAkIio 

it h At A 

LAtA 

MAjhata II 
HAhiro H 

Lipta 
DAru H 
ChAng h6 
A'toimi 
E'sliuto 

HA joko ! 
JAdong 
Kddong 
U'dAng ] 
He sA, i f <5 dong' 


Mid. . 


HaipAli \ 

Jong* I 

MA, MauthA T 
MA T 
Caret 
NA 
I'thoi 
U'thoi 
Jedong 
Kinloiig 

Hai, HCti 
Hai 
HAti 


DAnA 

01»AiA II 
MAbAlA 

Din A H 

GAbAu 

MiA 

Imho 

Hobo 

Mouha 

ChhA 

Sying 

GAjAr 
Buhirou H 

Singou, Sing 
GiijAng 
JChAtui 
Tfsi, Kitisi 
GubAug 

Bvrhd bAug 

.lirin 

D'rin 

U'rin 

liro 

MAnA 
( i # ng*» * 

On«A 

DA 

Hi, Bo 
NA 
ImbA 
O'bA 

JA, Jai H 
Bi, (that) 

MA 
MA 
j ChAr 


HctA, Haidongj MAnghd, Jish- 
lAp 

HAtA JishlAp 

OhA) JA 

A'm LAng 

Jim MAdAlAng 

Lho JakhAng 

LAng Mini 

KhAr [dAp’ GAp 
Chik£p&hi,MA- SrithA 
D6p Kai . 

LA Phoi 


Gdr6 . 


Tayuu 

TA 6ng 
BibA 

Tingni 
Gan An 
Mi vui 
Ynyan 
WAng 
Bio 

Pir voi 

ChArik vai 

MnjAr vai 11 
BAlilr vai ii 

PAnia vai 
PijAng 
Kiitui 
Kitck si 
Tukkri 

BipAng 

JogAndA 

CgAnda 

U'gAudA 

BigAudA 

A'tAng 

1IA 

AhA 

TA 

BA 

NA 

I'lnarn 
O'mma 
Jon II 
Won II 

A'to, BiyA 
AU 
ChAng 
Uarj nriArj 

JA-tA? 

SA 

LAng 

GAr 

Sarai 

Mini 

Htp 

TApchilip tong 
Brot, Borot 

Phoi 


* JAng aud O'ngA mean rather it is, bsst in Persian, than simple assent 
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Tibetan 



B6d6 



Written. 

Spoken. 




Go 

S6ng, Grd, Gy(i 

Gy 6 

Hade 

Thing 

Loi 

Stand up 

liChhir 

L6ng 

JAp 

JakhAng 

Chap 

Sit down 

hDfig 

Deh 

Yong 

Ti, HadA 

J6 

Abak 

Move, Walk 

hGro 

Gyo 

Th6, Thing 

Loi 

Bun 

rGyfig 

GyligA 

Chong 

DhAp 

Kbit 

Talok 

Give 

hlluh, Fhfil,Thona 
hLan, Jfing, Hen 

Piling 

Pi 

Hot 

HA 

Take 

Leng, YA 

Rhfi 

LA, NAT? 

LA, Lau 

Strike 

bDlm, rDig 

lHmg 

S6 

Dungbai T 
SAT 

Sho 

Tok 

Kill 

Sliig, Sod, h Glim 

ShothAt 

Tok tat 

Bring 

liKhyon, sKyoh 

116 syo 

Chfi mi 

LA bo 

LAphA 

Take away 

liKhlir, bKhyer 

BAk, song 

Ch ling pti 

Ling 

LAlAng 

Lift up, raise j 

hDeg, Sion, sNyob 

Khur 

Lb op A 

BokhAng 

Paicho 

Hear 

NyAm, gSon 

N yen 

llin 

Khana chong 

NatAm 

Understand 

Soms, Go 

KAm 

BCijhtfi rhfi 

BAjilA H 

BAjai H 

Tell, relate 

hShod, hOhhod 
Haz&ng-po 

LAp, ChwA 

Hop 

Rai 

Borot 

Good 

Yappo 

ElkA 

Gham 

PAnAm 

Bad 

NAng-po 

Dlikpo 

Thammo 

M:»elk6 

Hamina 

SarchA 

Cold 

GrAng-po 

1 1 k& 

Gushfi 

Chikrop 

Hot 

TshA-po, Dropo 

ChAbo 

( iiaki 

Gudung 

Gliding 

Kaw 

ZyAmbo 

HinkhA 

GathAng 

Viting 

Bipe 

Sminbo 

Clio in ho 

MinkA 

Gamang 

Papman 

Sweet 


GnArino 

TAAka 

Gndui 

Safi m A 

Sour 


Caret 

DakkA 

GaphA, Gakhoi 

Phakku 

Bitter 

... 

KhAko 

KhakkA T, 

GakhA 

HAni 

llaudsoino 

DsAamo, sTligpo 

JAbu 

RAnikA 

MajAng 

NemA 

Ugly 

Midsesma, Mistug- 

Men Jfibo 

Mare in k6 

Chipma 

Thing, jfing 

SarchA 

Straight 

DrAnpo [po 

Thangho 

GhenkA 

Preng den 

G rooked 

sUfirbo, Tfidpo 

Klikpo 

KyokA 

KhAngkrA 

KAkr6i 

Black 

NAgpo 

NAkpo 

DAAkA 

Gatcham 

PonAk 

White 

dKarpo 

KArpo 

JAAka 

GuphAt 

Bok ling 

Bed 

sMukpo 

MArpo 

PkA 

GajA 

Pisak 

Green 

hJAng, khli 

JhAngu 

NAlpA 

Samsram, 
KhAng shlir 

HAng 

Pillo^ ng 

Long 

Ringpo 

Rimbo 

RliinkA T 

Galou 


Short 

Thfiugpo 

Tliuu dfing 

TotAkA 

GuchAng 

BandAk 

Tall, \ limn 

... 

Thombo 

DbAngAkA 

Gajou 

ruio 

Short J man 


MAbA 

BAngrakA 

Galiai 

BandAk 

Small 

Chhling, Phra 

Clifin chfiug 

MhoikA 

MAdAi 

Pamar 

Great 

Chhonpo, sBombo 

Bombo 

DbamkA 

GAdAt 

GAdA 

Bound 

zLumpo 

Riri 

GArmakA 

DullAt ni, To- 
lotni 

GAglot-ni 

Square 

Grub, zhi 
(angles 4) 

Thlizf 
angles 4) 

Dia tblini kA 
(angles 4) 

KAnAmanbrAni 
(kAnA is H) 

KonA bri 
ni (kAnA 
is H) 

Flat, 1 
Level j 


Caret 

SArikA 

SomAn ni H 

Gakshan 

Fat 

rGvagspo 

ThA thembo 

DhAmkA 

GuphAng 

KAnAntwa 

Thin 

Srobbo, Kidpo 

MAbo ? 

SyAnkA 

Gaham 

Jot krAng 

Weariness 

GvAk j 

Caret 

MyAng diing 

RAwA kou 

Thirst 

sK6m 

Khakfim 

Chi Amli 

GAng dAng 

Chika ling 
nAitwa 
MAyu 
phitwA 

Hunger 

ITAgs 

Tok 

Mhitfi 

U'nkwi diing 


N.B.—T post-fixed indicates a Tibetan etymon for the word ; and H post-fixed, a Hindi or 
Urdti origin. 

Thus it appears that there are, out of the above, igo words derived from Hindi, or from 
Tibetan, in DMmril, in BAdA, and in GArA. as follows 
Hindi. Tibetan.) 

DhimAl 8 10 ( Out of a total of xoo words of prime use and necessity. Ergo, 

R6.i6 to of these are adopted words? 

Gt£r6 8 ) 




SECTION IV. 


ABORIGINES OF THE NORTH-EAST FRONTIER. 


Daimiling, September 16 th, 1850. 

To the Secretary of the Atiatic Society. % 

Sir, — 1 liave the honour to enclose another series of Voca- 
bularies obtained for me by the Nev. N. Brown of Sibsdgor, in 
furtherance of my plan of exhibiting to the .Society a sample 
of the lingual affinities of all the Aborigines of India on an 
uniform plan. The present series comprises four dialects of 
the Naga, tongue, — the Chutia, the Aliom, the Khamti, the 
Laos, — and the Siamese. My valuable correspondent Mr. 
Brown has favoured me with the following remarks on the 
present occasion : — 

“ The first four columns of the table complete the variations, 
priorly given, of the strangely corrupted Naga language. This 
tongue affords an extraordinary exemplification of the manner 
in which an unwritten language may be broken up even upon 
a small extent of territory. On the other hand, in the great 
Tai family we have a not less striking instance of the pre- 
servation of a language in almost its original integrity and 
purity through many centuries, and in despite of a vast 
territorial diffusion; for, from Bankok to Sadiya, along the 
Meinam, Salwen, Irawadi, and Kyendwen rivers, up to the 
sources of the Irawadi, through fourteen degrees of latitude, 
there is but one language, notwithstanding the diversity of 
governments under which the speakers of it live. 

“ The Mlthan and Tablung Nagas (see table) reside on the 
hills east and north of Sibsagor. The Kharis descend upon 
the plains near J6rhdt. They are much superior to the other 
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Nagas. The Jabokas and Banferas are the neighbours of the 
Milhans, with nearly similar tongues. The Angamis occupy 
the southern end of the JT&ga country. The Chiitia is the 
language of one of the old tribes of Assam, now nearly extinct. 
The Ahum also is nearly extinct as a spoken tongue. The 
present Ahoms of Assam, descendants of the conquerors, still 
form one of the largest portions of its population. But their 
language, as well as their religion, has been relinquished for 
those of the Hindus. Their ancient creed had little resem- 
blance to Buddhism or to Brahmanism. The Khamtis retain 
their tongue, but have lost their creed. They have accepted 
Buddhism from the Burmas, from whom they have likewise 
borrowed many new words. 

“ In answer to your queries I cm but say, at present, that 
I highly appreciate the importance of a standard for the lndo* 
Chinese tongues ; but which language has the best claim to 
be constituted such I do not know. I should be inclined, 
however, to assume the Burmese, which is at least half-brother 
to the Tibetan . This would bring the Tibetan, the Lliopti or 
Bhutanese, the Burmese, the Singhpho, the Nagti, &c., into 
a kind of family union. The Siamese Shyan, or, as the people 
themselves call it, the Tai, cannot be brought into the same 
category. It has little or no affinity with the neighbouring 
dialects, and may represent another whole class of languages 
not yet ascertained. It is probably allied to the Chinese, and 
is in importance not inferior to the Burmese.” 
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Monkey 1 

Moon 

Mother 

Mountain 

Mouth 

Musquito 

Name 

Night 

Oil 

Plantain 

Kiver 

Road 

Salt 

Skin 

Sky 

Snake 

Star 

Stone 

Sun 

Tiger 

Tooth 

Tree 

Village 

Water 

Yam 

I 

Thou 

He, she. it 
We 

Ye 

They 

Mine 

Thine 

Hie 

One 
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SECTION V. 


ON THE 

ABORIGINES OF THE EASTERN FRONTIER. 


In continuation of my papers already submitted to the 
Society having in view to exhibit summarily the affinities of 
all the aborigines of India, I now submit vocabularies, uniform 
with their precursors, of the written and spoken Burman, the 
Singpho, the Naga in three dialects, the Abor and the Miri 
tongues. 

Por this series I am indebted to the Eev. N. Brown, of 
Sibsagor, who, in forwarding it to me, favoured me with the 
following remarks : — 

“ These specimens appear fully to establish the fact that the 
Burman, Singpho, NAgA, and Abor languages are very close 
relatives, and ought not to be separated into different families, 
as they sometimes have been. The Burman and Singpho, it 
is true, have been regarded as nearly related ; but I am not 
aware of its ever having been supposed that the Naga or Abor 
were closely related to the Burman, or that there was any very 
intimate connection between the two. The Naga tribes are 
veiy numerous, and every village appears to have its own 
dialect. 

“ I have not inserted the Khdmti or Shydn, because I am 
not convinced that there is any very close radical connection 
between either and the Burmese. This affinity seems always 
to have been taken for granted as a matter of course, but 
without any just ground. It is true there are a considerable 
number of Burman words in the Khamti, but they bear the 
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marks of recent introduction, and are not to be found in the 
old Ahom, the parent Shyan, nor in the Siamese, with which 
the Ahom was nearly, if not exactly, identical. I have inserted 
the Burmese as written, together with the spoken form. The 
Mags of Arakan, it is said, pronounce it as it is written , and 
not like the .Burmese. It appears to resemble the Tibetan 
considerably. The first _ column of Abor Miri I have collected 
from a vocabulary published a year or two ago by Captain 
E. F. Smith (of the Bengal Native Infantry), commanding at 
Sadiya; the last column I got from a Miri residing at this 
place. 

“In Burman T have used th to express the sound of th in 
think Also a stroke under tin initial letter of a syllable to 
denote the falling tone, and a dot under the final vowel to 
denote the short, abrupt tone. The Singplio and Namsang 
Ni'ga are taken from a vocabulary published several years ago 
by the Rev. M. Bronson, and may be depended on as correct. 
The other two Naga dialects are given by two men from 
villages near Nowgong — the only Nagas I can find in the 
station just now; and as they do not understand Asainese 
very well, I may have introduced some errors from them. At 
all events, the words are evidently encumbered with affixes 
and prefixes that do not properly belong here. I have not, 
however, ventured to remove any of them, as you will be 
better able to do this. I am inclined to think that the radical 
forms in all these languages are monosyllabic, as the Burmese 
unquestionably is. The verbs, &c., would probably show a 
much greater resemblance if we had all the terms for each 
idea, as there will generally be many verbs nearly synonymous ; 
consequently the lists do not always exhibit the corresponding 
forms, thus creating an apparent difference when there is none 
in reality.” 

As it is not my purpose to anticipate the results of the 
present inquiry, I will add nothing on this occasion to the 
above obliging and sensible remarks of Mr. Brown. 
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SECTION VI. 


ON THE INDO-CHINESE BORDERERS 

AND THEIR CONNECTION WITH 

THE HIMALAYANS AND TIBETANS. 


To the Secretary of the Asiatic Society. 

Sib, — In further prosecution of my purpose 0/ recording in 
the pages of our Journal a complete set of comparative vocabu- 
laries on an uniform plan, I have now the honour to transmit 
to you two fresh series, one for Arrakan, and the other for the 
Tenasserim provinces. The first comprises six tongues, viz., 
the Burmese, the Khyeng, the Kami, the Kiuni, the Mrii, and 
the Sak ; the second five, viz., the Burmese, the Tnlicn, the 
Tiing-lhu, the SMn, and the Siamese. 

It is needless, I presume, to apologise for thus recording 
provincial dialects of well-known languages such as the 
Burmese and Siamese, because such deviations of a known 
kind afford inestimable means of testing those which are 
unknown, and of thus approximating to a just appreciation 
of the interminable varieties of speech that characterise the 
enormously-extended family of the Mongolida*. 

I am indebted for these vocabularies to Captain Phayre, 
whose name is a warrant for their authenticity, and who has 
kindly added to their value by the subjoined explanatory 
note upon the Arrakan tribes. On those of the Tenasserim 
provinces the only elucidatory addition is the important one 
that the Tung-lhti are “ Hillmen,” that is, dislocated aborigines 
driven to the wilds, or, in other words, broken and dispersed 
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tribes, like the Khyeng, and Kami, and Kiimi, and Mrti, and 
Sak of Arrakan, whose vocables constitute the greatest part of 
the first half of the vocabularies herewith forwarded. 

In the course of recording in our Journal these numerous 
vocabularies, I have purposely avoided any remarks on the 
affinities they suggest or demonstrate, intending to take up 
that subject when they should be completed; but the high 
interest * excited by my Himalayan series, in connection with 
the bold and skilful researches which are now demonstrating 
the unparalleled diffusion over the earth of that branch of the 
human family to which the Himalayans belong, has induced 
me oil the present occasion to deviate partially from that rule, 
and to at once compare Captain v hayrc’s Arrakanese vocables 
with my own Himalayan t and Tibetan ones. Having been 
so fortunate as lately to procure an ample Sifanese series, 
comprising the tongues of the several peoples bordering on 
China and Tibet between Konkomir and Yunan, and having, 
moreover, maclc some progress in a careful analysis of a normal 
and of an abnormal sample of the Himalayan tongues, with a 
view to determining the amounts of the Turanian and Arian 
elements, I shall ere long find occasion to recur to the general 
affinities of the Indian Mongol iche. In the meanwhile, the 
subjoined comparison of several Arrakanese tongues with 
those of Tibet and of the Eastern Himalaya will be read with 
surprise and pleasure by many who, accustomed to regard the 
Himalayans as Hindus, and the Indo-Chinese, like the Chinese, 
as distinct from the people of Asie Centrale, and from the 
Tibetans, will be astonished to find one type of language pre- 
vailing from the Kali to the Kolad&n, and from Ladakh to 
Malacca, so as to bring the Himalayans, Indo-Chinese, and 
Tibetans into the same family. 

That such, however, even in the rigid ethnological sense, is 
the fact will hardly be denied by him who carefully examines 
the subjoined table, or the documents from which it is taken, 
because not only are the roots of the nouns and verbs similar 

* Latham’s History of Man and Ethnology of British Colonies. 

t My own Him&layan series will be found in the Journal, No. 185, for December 
1847. The Arrakanese series is annexed hereto. 
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to identity, but the servile particles are so likewise, and that 
as well in themselves as in the uses made of them, and in the 
mutations * to which they are liable. It should be added that 
the resemblances cited are drawn not from “ ransacked diction- 
aries,” but from vocabularies of less than 300 words for each 
tongue. 

To those who, not content with this abstract, shall refer to 
the original documents, I may offer two remarks suggested by 
their study to myself. 1st. The extraordinary extent to which 
the presently contemplated affinities hold good has been made 
out by the helps afforded by tho series of cognate tongues, 
wheTeby the synonyma defective in one tongue aro obtained 
from another, whilst tho varying degrees and shades of devia- 
tion are a clue to the root or basis.t 2d. The other remark 
suggested by the comparison of tho vocabularies is, that it is 
the nouns and verbs, and not tho pronouns and numerals, which 
constitute the enduring part of these languages ; .and that con- 
sequently, whatever may be the case in regard to tho Arian 
group of tongues, we must not always expect to find the 
best evidence of family connection in regard to the Turanian 
languages among the pronouns and numerals. Indeed tho 
confused character of these parts of speech seems to be a 
conspicuous feature of the Mongolian tongues. 

Comparison of Tibetan and Himdlayan tongues on one hand, 
and of the Indo-Chinese on the other. 

Blood . — Thak in Bhotia, Thyak in Lhdpa, Vi in Lepcha.J 

Thwd in Burmese, The in Sak, Ka-th( in Khyeng, A-ti 
in Kami, Wi in Mru. 

Boat . — Thii in Serpa. 

Thd in Burmese. 

* In order to appreciate this remark and to trace the element* of the vorable*, 
see analytic observations of the following paper on Caucasian ami Mongolian Words, 
appended to the list of those words. 

f Take the radical word for dog, as a sample. We have kliyi, khia, kbf, k /, 
khw6, kwe, kwf, kii, ki-cha, kd-chu, kh6, ky<'>, cho-i. For the appended particles 
and their mutations I must refer to the original documents, and to the future con* 
formations to be supplied by my Sif&nese series of words. 

$ The first line gives the Northern series, the second the Southern. 
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Cat. — Si-mi in Bhotia, Si-mi in Sokpa. 

Min in Xhyeng, Min in Kami 
Crow. — O’-la in Lhopa, A'-wa in Limbu. 

O’-d in Kiimi, Wd a in Kdmi and in Mni. 

Day. — Nyi-ma in Bhotia, Nhi in Newari, Nyim in Lhdpa. 

Ne in Burmese, Ni in Mni. 

Dog. — Khyi in Bhotia, Khi in Lh6pa, Ku-chu in Kiranti, 
Ki-cha in Ncwari, Kbia in Dhimall 
Khwd in Burmese, Ta-kwi in Mni, Ku in Sak. 

Ear. — Na in Bhotia, Na-vo in Lhopa. 

Nd in Burmese, Ka-nd in Sdk, 

Eye. — Mig in Bhotia, A-mik in Lepcha, Mo in Miirmi and 
Guning. 

Myd-lsi in Burmese, A- mi in Kami and Sak, Min in 
Mni 

Father. — Phd in Bhotia, Amba in Limbu. 

Phi d in Burmese, Ampa in Kurai. 

Fire. — Md or Mi in Bhotia, and in all Himalayan tongues. 

Mi, Md, Md i, in Burmese, Kami, and Mni. 

Fish. — Nyd in Bhotia, Ngyd in Lhopa, Ngo in Lepcha, Nyau in 
Sdnwdr. 

Ngd in Burmese, Ngu in Khyeng, Ngho in Kami. 

Foot. — Kang in Bhotia, Kang in Lhopa, Khwe-li in Sunwar. 

Khyd in Burmese, Ka-ko in Khyeng, Khou in Kurni. 
Coat. — ltd in Bhotia. 

Ta-rd in Mni. 

Hair. — A-chom in Lepcha, Clnim in Magar. 

A-shdm in Kumi, Shdm in Mni and Kiimi 
Head. — Go in Bhotia. 

Gluing in Burmese. 

Hog. — Pliak in Bhotia and Lhopa and Kiranti, Wak in Magar. 

Ta-pak in Mni and Vak in Sdk. 

Horn. — Ar-kyok in Sdrpa, A-rong in Lepcha. 

A kyi in Khyeng, A-riing in Sdk. 

Horse. — Ta in Bhotia and Lhopa, Sa la in Newdri. 

Ta-pliu (i)hii,male suffix) in Kdmi, Sapii in Sak (piiidem), 
House. — Khyim in Bhotia and Lepcha. Yum in Magar. 

Kyim in Sak, Kim in Mrd, Urn in Kiimi 
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Man. — Mi in Bhotia and most Himalayan tongues, Maro in 
Lepcha, Mdru in Sdnwdr. 

Ka-mi in Kami, Mrd in Mru dialect 
(Ka-mi in Kewdri means craftsman.) 

Moon. — La-va in Bhotia, Lh6pa, Lepcha, &c., &c. 

La, in Burmese and Khyeng, Pu-la in Mrd. 

Mountain. — Gun in Kewdri. 

Ta-kun in Kdmi. 

Name. — Ming in Bhotia and Lhopa and Limbd and Murmi, 
Kang in Kewdri. 

A-mi in Burmese, A-mfn in Kdmi, Ka-mi in Khyeng. 
Night. — Sa-nap in Lepcha. 

Kyd in Burmese. 

OH. — Si-di in Magar. 

Shi in Burmese and Kdmi and Mru, Si-dak in Sdk. 

1 toad. — Lam in Bhotia, and all the Hirndlayan tongues. 

Lam in Burmese, Khyeng, Kdmi, and Sdk. 

Salt. — Tshd in Bhotia and Lhopa, Child in Hirndlayan tongues 
(most) Sling in Bddd* 

Ska in Burmese, Tsi in Khyeng, Sung in Sdk. 

Skin. — Pd-ko in Lhopa, Dili in Gurdng, Di in Murmi. 

Pd in Kdmi, Pi in Mni. 

Sky. — Md i| Murmi, Mdn in Gdrdng. 

Md ij (Mrd, Mo in Burmese. 

Snake. — Bui in Magar, Bd-sa in Sdnwdr. 

Phdl in Khyeng, Pii-vi in Kiimi. 

Stone. — Long in Lepcha, Ldng in Limbd, Lining in Magar. 
Ldn in Khyeng, Ka-ldn in Kdmi, Ta-lun in Sdk. 

In the verbs, again, we have 

Eat. — Sa in Lhopa, 7m, So, in Bhotia, did in Limbd, Chd in 
Kirauti 

Sd in Burmese, Tsd in Kdmi, Tsd in Kdmi. 

Brink. — Thdng in Bhotia, Thong in Lhopa, Thdng in Limbd 
and Mdrmi, &c. 

Thouk in Burmese. 

* My Bddii and Dbimfil vocabularies will be found in tbe Journal, as well as tbe 
HimAlayan series. I take this occasion to intimate my now conviction that tbe 
Bdd6, libim&l, end K4cch tribes belong to the Tibetan and Hirndlayan stock rather 
than to the Tamilian ; that is, with reference to India, to the more recent race of 
Tartar immigrants, not to the more ancient and more altered. 
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Sleep. — Ip in Sunwar, Ip in Limbd, Im in Kir&nti. . 

I'p in Khyeng, I' in Kami, I’ in Kdmi. 

Laugh. — Yd in Limbd, Nyd in Murmi, Nhyu in New&ri. 

Yd in Burmese, A-nwi in Khyeng, Am-nhwi in Kdmi. 
Weep. — Nd, ngo, in Bhotia, ngii in Lhopa and Sdrpa, Khtod in 
Ncwari. 

Ngo in Burmese, and Kha in Kami 
Say, tell. — Shod in Bhotia. 

Sho in Burmese. 

Come. — Wa in New&ri. 

Va in Kdmi. 

Go. — Lau in Sdnwar. 

La in Kdmi and in Kumi. 

Sit doivn. — Det in Sdrpa, Ngd-na in Magar. 

Tat in Kumi, Ngdn-ge in Khyeng. 

Move, Walk. — Dyu in Lliopa. 

Kyd in Burmese. 

Run. — Chong in Sdrpa, Loyd in Kiranti. 

Cho-ne in Khyeng, Lei in Kdmi. 

Give. — Bin in Bhotia and Lhopa, Pi in Limbd, Pai in Kiranti, 
Pen in Gdrung. 

Pd in Burmese, Pd gd in Khyeng, Pei in Kdmi. 

(Na pu in Kami = Ntmg in Bhotia, asks for self.) 
Take. — Ya in Bhotia, Lyo in Lepcha, Ld in Limbd. 

Yd in Burmese, Ld in Kdmi, L6 in Kdmi. 

Kill. — Tliod in Gdrung, That in Bodo. 

That in Burmese. 

Hear, attend. — Nyen in Bhotia and Lhopa and Lepcha, Nyo in 
Newdri. 

Nd in Khyeng, Ka-na-i in Kami. 

Remark, the materials for the above striking comparative 
view are derived from my own original vocabularies for the 
Northern tongues, as published in the Journal, No. 185, for 
December 1 847, and from Captain Phayre’s for the Southern 
tongues, hereto appended. 

It is seldom that vocabularies so trustworthy can be had, 
and had in series, for comparison; and yet it is abundantly 
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demonstrable that everything in regard to the discovery of 
the larger ethnic affinities of dispersed races depends upon 
such a presentation of these materials, the distinction of roots 
and of servile particles, as well as the range of synonymous 
variation, in each of these classes of words, being thus only 
testable, and these points being all important as diagnostics, 
even more so than grammatical peculiarities which, at least in 
our sense, are apt to be excessively vague, or else palpably 
borrowed, among the Mongolidae. Syntactic poverty and 
crudity and etymological refinement and abundance seem to 
be the characteristics of this vast group of tongues, and hence 
the importance of its vocables and the necessity of obtaining 
them in a state accurate enough for analysis, and copious 
enough to embrace the average range of synonyms. 

A common stock of primitive roots and of serviles, similarly 
employed, indicates unmistakably a common lineage and origin 
among tho several races to which such stock belongs; pre- 
ference for this or that synonym among the radicals, as well 
as various degrees and modes in the employment of serviles, 
whether prefixed, infixed, or postfixed, indicates as unmis- 
takably the several branches from the same family stem with 
the relative ages and distances of their segregation. By the 
above comparison of vocabularies I purpose to illustrate tho 
common lineage of tribes now and for ages most widely dis- 
persed, and of which the intimate relationship is ordinarily 
overlooked; by a subsequent and more detailed examination 
somewhat differently conducted, I will endeavour to illustrate 
the true character of the minor distinctions of race, showing 
that these distinctions are by no means inconsistent with the 
common lineage and family relationship now exhibited. 


von. n. 
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NOTE TO ACCOMPANY VOCABULARIES OF LANGUAGES 
SPOKEN BY TRIBES IN ARAKAN. 

1. ——Burmese. 

This is the language of the Arakanese people, who for the 
most part live in the lowlands and on the sea-coast of the 
country called Arakan. Provincial words occur in this lan- 
guage, differing from those of Burmali proper, and the pro- 
nunciation in Arakan varies considerably from that current in 
the valley of the “ Irrawaddy ; ” yet the written languages of 
both countries are for the most part alike. Thus the word 
for a day written is GJq$ pronounced Rdk by the Arakanese, 
but by the Burmese is softened to Yet : the word for water is 
called by the Arakanese Ei, by the Burmese Ye. It is written 
with the same letters by both people. The Arakanese and 
Burmese are of the same race, and have the common national 
name of Myam-md, which is however a comparatively modem 
appellation for the several tribes, into which the race was 
originally divided. The term Mug is applied by the people of 
India to the Arakanese. It is exclusively a foreign epithet, 
unknown to the Arakanese themselves. It probably takes its 
origin from the tradition of a tribe of Brahmans, termed Mdgas, 
said to have emigrated Eastward from Bengal. 

2. — Khyeng. 

This name is given by the Burmese and Arakanese to a 
numerous race of people who live in the high range of moun- 
tains called Yo-md (that is “ great ridge,” or “ back-bone ”), 
which separates Arakan from the valley of the Irrawaddy. 
These people call themselves Shyou or Shyu. The word 
Khyeng (pronounced Khyang or Kyang by the Arakanese) is 
probably a corruption of Kldng * their word for man; and 

* Perhaps so ; but Ky4ng or Khiitng is a well-known ethnic designation to the 
Northward, where, by the way, with Chinese and Tibetans, many of the ethnic 
designations of the Indo-Chinese religion are familiar terms of their own, as Mon, 
Lho, Lao, Stfk, KyfCng, Myau. Nearer at hand we have, as terpis allied to 
Khyeng, Rakheng (whence our Arakan for 11 the Mugs’’); Khyi for the “Cos- 
Biahs,” Kho or Kyo and E£ for Kambojian tribes, and Ktf Khyen for “the 
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their awn present distinctive name for their tribe is no doubt 
recently adopted. An Arakanese in writing down for me 
words from the mouth of a man of this race, wrote Khy&ng 
for what appeared to me to havd 1 the sound of Kl&ng. The 
Khyeng country extends along the Yo-md, range (which runs 
nearly N.N.W. and S.S.E.) from about the nineteenth to the 
twenty-first degree of north latitude. The people inhabit both 
the Burmese and British side of the range. The ascertained 
number of this race under British rule in Arakan is 1 3,708 
souls. An equal number probably reside within the Burmese 
territory. There are also a large number of Khyeng tribes, 
which, though living within the nominal British frontier, yet, 
from the rugged inaccessible nature of their country, are really 
independent, and which have never yet submitted to any 
foreign Government, whether Arakanese, Burmese, or British. 
Their language is unwritten. There appears to be some differ- 
ence of dialect between the Northern and Southern tribes of 
Khyeng. The words here given were taken from a man 
belonging to the Northern tribes. The Khyengs believe them- 
selves to be of the same lineage as the Burmese and Ara- 
kanese, the stragglers from armies or moving hordes left in 
the mountains.* 


3. — Kami' on Ku'mi'. 

This race of people, of which there are two divisions called 
by themselves Kami vel Kimi and Kumf, and by Arakanese 
respectively Awa Kumf and Aphya Kumf, inhabits the hills 
bordering the river which is named by the Arakanese KulA- 
ddn (that is, limit or border of the Kula or Western foreigner), 

Karens,” whilst the Kambojian Kyo or Qyo reappears in the Kho of the 
Koladyne river, and in the “ Moitay ” of Maniptir we have the combined appel- 
lations of the Siamese Tai and the Kochin Chinese “ Moy.” In other words, 
the M&nipurian tribe, called Cossiahs by the Bengalis, belong to the Moi section 
of the great tribe called Tai by themselves and Shrin or Syria by the Burmese, 
the seotional name being also foreign, and equivalent to the native. Kbyi or 
Khyring of Chinese and Khyeng of Burmese. 

# This native tradition and opinion accord with what follows relative to the 
Khyau and Mrfing in corroborating the doctrine which assrgns the whole of the 
border mountaineers towards Ava, or inhabitants of the Yo-mri range from Assam 
to Arakan, to the K&kheng division of the Myam-ma. 
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and by the Kamis Ye-man, by the Kiimis Yan pin. It is the 
chief river of Arakan. It is probable that the Kamis and 
Kiimis have not been settled in their present seat for more 
than five or six generation#. They gradually expelled there* 
from a tribe called Mni or Myu. The Kami clans are now 
themselves being disturbed in their possessions by more power- 
ful tribes, and are being gradually driven Westward and South- 
ward. They state that they once dwelt on the hills now 
possessed by the Khyengs, and portions of the tribe have been 
driven out by the latter within the memory of man. The 
language of the Kami portion of this interesting race has lately 
been reduced to writing by the Kev. Mr. Stilson of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Mission. The Kami v ads entered in this vocabu- 
lary have been chiefly furnished by an intelligent Kami young 
man educated by that gentleman, and are more to be depended 
upon than the other portions. For it is exceedingly difficult 
to acquire from savages, through the medium of a language 
foreign to them, any words but those which they use to 
designate some object or quality. The number of Kamis with- 
in the British territory amounts to 4129 souls. They are 
divided into several clans, each having a distinctive name. 
The dialects of these clans differ more or less from each other. 
Many clans are independent. 

4. — MltU' os Toung Mbu'. 

This is a hill tribe now much reduced from its ancient state. 
They once dwelt on the river Kuladan and its feeders, but 
have been gradually driven out by the Kami tribe. They 
have therefore emigrated to the West, and occupy hills on the 
border between Arakan and Chittagong. The Badzaweng, or 
history of the Arakanese kings, refers to this tribe as already 
in the country when the Myam-ma race entered it. It states 
also that one of this tribe was chosen king of Arakan about 
the fourteenth century of the Christian era. The traditions 
recorded in the same work also imply that the Mni and Myam- 
ma races are of the same lineage, though this connection is 
denied by the Arakanese of the present day, who regard the 
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Mru, tribe aa “ wild men ” living in a degraded state, and con- 
sider that it would be disgraceful to associate with them. The 
number of the Mrd tribe in Arakan amounts to about 2800 
souls. Their language is unwrilton. They call themselves 
Mrih. Toung Mru * is a name given to some of their clans by 
the Arakanese. Mrti is also used by the Arakanese as a 
generic term for all the hill tribes of their country. The word 
Khyeng is occasionally used in the same sense. 

5. — Sa'k. 

This is a very small tribe mentioned by Buchanan in his 
paper On the Religion and Literature of the Burmese, “Asiatic 
Researches, " vol. vi. p. 229. He calls them “ Th<r.k ” (that 
being the Burmese pronunciation of the word), and states that 
they are “ the people inhabiting the eastern ” branch of the 
Nauf river, and are called by the Bengalis Chain and 
“ Chatnmas.” Chain is no doubt meant for Salt, which is tire 
name these people now give themselves. Their language is 
unwritten. 

There are other tribes in Arakan who have languages or 
dialects peculiar to themselves. They consist of but a few 
families, and some no doubt are the descendants of captives 
brought into the country several generations back by the 
Arakanese in their warlike expeditions against the adjoining 
countries. Of these, the language of the tribe called Ddiug- 
nak appears to be a rude corrupt dialect of Bengali. The 
tribe called Mrung state that their ancestors were brought as 
captives from the Tripdra hills. There is also a curious tribe 
called Ehyau t in the Kuldddn country , consisting of not 

* Toting means wild, uncultured, os “ hill-men ” with us, and Pahari or Par- 
batia with Hindus. Mrii alias Myti = Myau of Chinese, which again - Kyjtng. 

+ Kyo aforesaid ? The tradition would ally them with the Kfiki and Kliyf, 
whence Kyo, Khyen, Khyi, and Ktiki may bo conjectured to be radically one and 
the same term, and to be an opprobrious epithet bestowed by the now dominant 
races of Indo- China upon the prior races whom they have driven to the wilds, for 
Khyi, Kyi, Ki, Kd has the wide-spread sense of dog . Not one of these tribes is 
known abroad by its own name. Kami may be readily resolved into “ men of the 
Ka tribe,” the Ka being a proper name or merely an emphatic particle. Ka, 
mutable to Ki and Kfi, is a prefix as widely prevalent in the Himalaya and Tibet 
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more than from fifty to sixty families. I have not yet been 
able to obtain satisfactory vocabularies of the languages of these 
last-named three tribes, but they will be procured on the first 
opportunity. I regret that there are so few words of the Mr& 
and SAk languages given, but as some time might probably 
elapse before more could be procured, I considered it best to 
forward them in their present state. 

Memo. 


Scheme of vowels, &c., &c., a to be sounded as a in America. 


t . 





. a in father. 

i . 





. i in in. 

1 . 





. i in police. 

u . 





. u in push. 

x\ . 





. oo in foot. 

e . 





. e in yet. 

o . 





. e in there. 

ai . 





. ai in air. 

ei . 





. i in mind. 

ou . 





. ou in ounce. 

an . 





. au in audience. 

o . 





. o in note. 

th . 





. th in thin. 

th . 





. the aspirate of t. 


I have endeavoured to express the sounds of the Khyeng 
and Kami languages as near as I can, but there are a few 
which I could not exactly convey through any combination of 
European letters. 

N.B . — In the next or Tenasserim series of words the system 
of spelling followed is the common English. I have not 
deemed it prudent to alter it. These words were taken down 
by Dr. Morton, not Captain Phayre, as above inadvertently 
stated. Valuable as they are, they lack the extreme accuracy 
of Captain Phayre’s series, and hence I have not extended my 
comparisons over them. 

aB the word mi for mas. The Kamis themselves understand the word in the latter 
sense— a very significant circumstance quoad affinities. £a prefix is interchange- 
able with Ta (Ka-va or Ta-va, a bird in Kami, and so in most of these tongues), 
and Ta varies its vowel like Ea ; and thus, in Gyorfing, Tir-mi, a man, answers to 
Kimi, a man. Ex his disco alia. 
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SECTION VII. 


ON THE 

MONGOLIAN AFFINITIES OF THE CAUCASIANS. 


All residents in the East who take an interest in the more 
general topics of Ethnology must have been exceedingly struck 
by Dr. Latham’s recent imposing exhibition of the vast ethnic 
domain of the Mongolidte. From Easter Island to Archangel, 
from Tasmania and Madagascar to Kamtchatka and the mouths 
of the Lena, all is Mongolian! Caucasus itself, the Arian 
Ararat, is Mongolian ! India, the time-honoured Aryavartta, is 
Mongolian ! Granting that this remarkable sketch* is in good 
part anticipatory with reference to demonstrative proofs, it is 
yet, I believe, one which the progress of research has already 
done, and is now doing much, and will do yet more, to sub- 
stantiate as a whole ; though I think the learned author might 
have facilitated the acceptance of his splendid paradoxes, if, 
leaving the Osetif and the Brahmans in unquestioned posses- 
sion of their Arian honours, he had contented himself with 
maintaining that the mass of Caucasian and Indian population 
is nevertheless of Turanian, not Arian, blood and breed ; and if, 
instead of laying , so much stress' upon a special Turanian type 
(the Seriforra), he had been more sensible that the technical 
diagnostics, which have been set upon the several subdivisions 
of the Mongolidte, are hindrances, not helps, to a ready percep- 
tion of the common characteristics of the whole race. 

# Natural History of Man : London, 1850. 

+ It will be seen in the sequel that in the course of those investigations which 
gave the “ Comparative Analysis ” its present amplitude, I satisfied myself thsA 
the Oseti are Mongolian, 
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I do not propose on the present occasion to advert to what 
has been lately done in India demonstrative of the facts, that 
the great mass of the Indian population, whether now using 
the Tamulian or the Prakritic tongues, whether now following 
or not following the Hindu creed and customs, is essentially 
non-Arian as to origin and race, but that this mass has been 
acted upon and altered to an amazing extent by an Arian 
element, numerically small, yet of wonderful energy and of 
high antiquity. These are indubitable facts, the validity of 
%hich I am prepared with a large body of evidence to estab- 
lish ; and they are facts which, so far from being inconsistent 
with each other, as Latham virtually assumes, are such that 
their joint operation during ages and up to this hour is alone 
capable of explaining those physical and lingual characteristics 
of the Indian population, which Dr. Latham’s theory leaves not 
merely wholly unexplained, but wholly inexplicable. I must 
however postpone their discussion till I come to treat of the 
Newdr and Khas tribes of Nepal. In the meanwhile, and with 
reference to Dr. Latham’s crowning heresy that the most Cau- 
casian of Caucasians (the Irfin or Oseti) are “more Chinese 
than Indo-European,” I have a remarkable statement to submit 
in confirmation of his general, though not his special, position ; 
my agreement with him being still general, not special. 

His general position quoad Caucasus is, that the Caucasian 
races are Mongolidan; and, availing himself with unusual 
alertness of the results of local Indian research, he has, at 
pp. 123-128, given copious extracts from Brown’s Indo- 
Chinese Vocabularies, as printed in our Journal ; and he has 
then compared these vocables with others proper to the 
Caucasian races. My recent jpaper upon the close affinity of 
the Indo-Chinese tongues with those of the Himalaya and 
of Tibet, will show how infinitely the so-called “Chinese” 
element of this comparison may be extended and confirmed ; 
and my Sifanese series, now nearly ready, will yet further 
augment this element of the comparison, which in these its 
fuller dimensions certainly displays an extraordinary identity 
in many of the commonest and most needful words of the 
languages of Caucasus on the one hand, and of Tibet, Sifan, 
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the Himalaya, Indo-Cluna, and China on the other. There is 
no 'escaping, as I oonceive, from the conclusion that the 
Caucasian region, as a -whole, is decidedly Mongolian, what 1 
have now to add iii the shape of grammatical or structural 
correspondences affording so striking a confirmation of that 
heterodox belief, whilst Bopp’s somewhat strained exposition 
of the Arian characteristics of the Iron (as of the Malayo- 
Polynesian) provokes a doubt even as to them, despite the 
“ Edinburgh Review.” * It is the fashion of the age to stickle, 
somewhat overmuch perhaps, for structural or grammatical 
correspondences, as the only or best evidence of etlinic aftitiity. 
I am by no means insensible of the value of such evidence ; 
and, though 1 may conceive it to be less important in reference 
to the extremely inartificial class of languages now in question 
than in reference to the Indo-European class, I proceed to 
submit with great pleasure a telling sample of structural 
identity between the Gyarung tongue, which is spoken on the 
extreme east or Chinese frontier of Tibet, equidistant from 
Khokhonur and Yiinan, and the Circassian language, which is 
spoken in the west of Caucasus. 

The Gyarung sample is the fruit of my own research into 
a group of tongues heretofore unknown, oven by uumc : the 
Caucasian sample is derived from Rosen apud Latham, pp. 
1 20-1 22. 

Rosen, who -was the first to penetrate the mysteries of Cau- 
casian Glossology, states, 1 st, that the Circassian pronouns have 
two forms, a complete and separable one, and an incomplete 
and inseparable one. 2d, That in their incomplete or contracted 
and concreted form, the pronouns blend themselves alike with 
the nouns and with the verbs. 3d, That these pronouns, like 


* No. 192, article Bopp’s Comp. Grammar— a work that cannot be too highly 
rated, though ite style of demonstration is not equally applicable beyond the 
Indo-Germanio pale. Ita spirit may pass that pale, but not its letter, ae when 
the Georgian aami is identified with the Sanscrit tri, Greek rpm, and I<atin tree. 
My doubt reepecta the Oeeti, not the Malayo- Polynesians, for I am satisfied that 
titty are Mongolian, and would now add a striking and novel statement in support 
of that opiniou, but that I must by so doing go too far ahead of my yet unpro- 
duced Sifan vocabularies. The true and endless Mongolian equivalents for the 
Georgian numeral may be aeen iu the Appendix to thia Essuy. * 
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the nouns, have no inflectional or other case signs ; in other 
words, ore immutable.* 4th, That the complete form of the 
pronouns is distinguished by the suffix Ra. Now, every one 
of these very arbitrary peculiarities belongs to the pronouns in 
the GyArdng language not less than in that of Circassia, as the 
following examples will show', and I should add that by how 
much the development of this part of speech is anomalous 
throughout the Tartar or Mongolian tongues, by so much is the 
instanced coincidence with the Circassian more significant, the 
Shomalous or irregular character of the pronouns of both not 
sufficing to conceal the coincidence, and therefore doubly illus- 
trating it. 

Circassian. — Ab, father. Warn, thou, the full pronoun. Wa, 
the contracted form, used in coi position. 

Hence Wab or Wa-ab, thy father. 

Gi/drmiff. — Pd, father. Nairn?, tlion, the full pronoun. Na, 
the contracted form, used in composition. 

Hence Napd or Na-pd, thy father. 


Verbal Use. 


Circassian. — W ard, 


f wa 
\ u 


| — kwisloit, thou ridest. 


Gydrung . — Nanrd na — syo, thou knowest. 

I have changed the Oy lining verb, because I do not possess 
the equivalent in that tongue for to ride. It matters not, how- 
ever, os the sample shows the grammatical form to be absolutely 
the same in both sentences, just as well as if ride were the 
verb used in both. 

The other rules and examples (scanty, I admit) given by 
Latham from Rosen may be matched in each instance by 

* I have now ascertained that tlie same principles prevail, with slight Varia- 
tions, in the Hdyu, Kuswdr, Kirdnti, and Limhu languages of the Himalaya, in 
the U'raon, Ho, Sonttfl, and Gondi tongues of Tamulian India, and in the Tagala 
and Malayu languages of the Pelasgian group, though passing out of use in the 
last-named tongue ns in several of the Himalayan tongues. See remarks in the 
Supplement. I may add that in the Hrfyu language (of which I Lave a detailed 
account nearly completed) the verbs are distinguished into the two classes of 
transitives and intransitives precisely as in Malay. 
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Gydning rule and sample, as will be seen in the sequel. But 
there is this difference in respect to the Iia suffix, that it is 
applied to the first and second pronouns in Circassian, though 
not to the third ; and to the second only in Gyirung* 

This, however, is in complete conformity with the othor and 
typical Mongolian tongues; for in Mantehu, and in Mongol 
also, the Jta suffix is found, but attaching only to the third 
personal ; and if we compare the Tore'* of those tongues t with 
the Chinese Ta and the Sokpo Thu, wo shall perceive the 
perfect analogy of the suffix throughout these tongues, in spij| 
of its varying applications. 

But is there no clue to the irregularities, none to tho real 
force and signification, of this pronominal suffix ? Clearly 
there is ; for in the Tibetan language, the word rang, meanihg 
self, and attaching to all the personal pronouns alike, J affords 
us that clue, though the people of Circassia and the Gydning, 
whose common and familiar use of this suffix is so jierfectly 
analogous, seem equally unaware of the fact, and can neither 
explain the meaning nor the partial application of their suffix, 
any more than can the Mantclms and Mongols. This I infer 
from the silence of authors, and should add that the explana- 
tions are wholly my own, my Gydning interpreter being able 
only to express very unsophisticated surprise when asked to 
analyse a word. 

But I have not yet done with tho analogy of Circassian and 
Gy&rung pronouns, having still to notice that the third personal 
in Circassian, which drops the Ra suffix, is not really a personal 
but a demonstrative, equivalent to ille, iste. Now, the Gyfiriing 
language has a third personal, which the Circassian lacks ; but 
it has also a demonstrative, and that demonstrative is the very 

* The first and second pronouns are so nearly aliko in GyArfing (nga, na), that 
the r 6 suffix has probably been reserved to the second, in order to difference it 
wore plainly. 

t Beohercbes sur les langues Tartares, pp. 173, 183. I cannot thus revert to 
the thoughts of my old antagonist (voce Buddhism) without a fresh tear dropped 
on the untimely grave of that truly amiable and learned man. 

t Nga, 1 , ngarang, I myself, egomet ; and so kluirang, khdrang. Itdinusat 
has sadly confused the Tibetan pronouns, and, as 1 suspect, those of the other 
“ Isngues Tartares,” though his work be a innrvel for the time and circu mstan ces 
of its publication. BAmueat ut supra, p. 363. * 
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same as the Circassian one ; that is, u or w ; and this pronoun 
has, in both tongues alike, a separate, full, and a concrete con* 
tracted form. Moreover, in the Gy&rung tongue the forms and 
uses of this demonstrative afford a perfect elucidation both 
of its strange metamorphosis (w to t) and of its anomalous 
suffix (i) in Circassian ; for “ watu ” is the complete separate 
form in Gyarung ; whilst “ wa,” the contracted form, alone used 
in composition, constantly takes i, which is really a genitive 
sign and recognised as such in Tibetan, hut is a mere “ particule 
morte” in Gyarung as in Circassian. Take the following 
samples from Gyarung : Watd, he, iste, ille : Wapti, his father : 
Womo,* his mother: Woimyek, wa-i-myek, his eye (myek, 
eye) : Shaimek, shai-i-mek, leaf of tree (shi, tree, mek, leaf) ; 
and then turn to the Circassiiu samples in Latham, ii-i, he; 
t-ab, his father;! f-kwisloit, he rides, and you will perceive 
that (d being the same with w) the nominal t and the verbal 
i of Circassian are the secondary or suffix portions of the full 
Gyarung pronoun exalted into primaries in order to difference 
tho third person from the second, the second already having 
the wa or ii (wab, thy father ; u-kwisloit, thou ridest) form. 
And that such substitution of the secondary for the primary 
part of a word is no arbitrary assumption of mine, but a regu- 
lar principle of the Caucasian and of the Mongolian tongues, 
may be seen by the numerous examples of it occurring in the 
subjoined list of vocables. The above.elucidations of Circassian 
pronouns for which I am entirely answerable, are so thoroughly 
in the spirit of Bopp’s system that I trust they may find favour 

# The change of wa into wo v in wapd and womo, is an instance of that vocalic 
harmony which these lauguageB bo muoh affect, and which has been erroneously 
supposed to be peculiar to Turki. We have abundaut alliteration both vocalic 
and consonantal out of, or beyond the Turki branch of, the Mongolian tongues. 

Shaimek, from shi and mek, has other peculiarities precisely similar to what 
occur in the Altaic tongues, teste Remusat. 

t In the supplement to this paper will be found an exact and beautiful pendant 
for this Circassian Bample, derived from the Tamulian tongues, the Sont&l 
language having ft and i for the third personal, and these oommutable in com- 
position into the conjunct form of td, precisely as in the Circassian tongue. 
From the Gondi tongue is there giveu another example of the commutation of d 
to t, so that my exposition from the Gy&rdng instance is placed beyond doubt, 
whilst some fresh and beautiful liuks are added to the chain of affinities, as to 
which see prior note. 
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in his eyes, though I have ventured to demur to his Arianising 
of the Tartars by too strained applications of that system. 

I know not if Rosen at all explains the peculiarities of the 
pronouns in Circassian, but Latham does not; and it will 
therefore be felt as a truly interesting circumstance that the 
explanation just given, like that of the Ra suffix, have been 
fetched from Lhasa and Lith&ng ! The cultivated tongue of 
Tibet proper continues, it will bo seen, to afford the clue to 
the labyrinth; and that it does so, is surely a strong pre- 
sumptive proof, as well of its superior antiquity os of its 
superior completeness. So judging, I cannot moreover doubt 
that the Circassian preterite sign is the same with the Tibetan 
preterite sign (clicn-tshar), though this be beside the mark of 
pronominal expositions — and to these I must confine inyself, 
or I shall not know where to stop, so constantly do these 
Tartarian illustrations of the Caucasian tongue flow in upon 
me. I am unaware whether the Circassian language is dis- 
tinguished, like the Gy lining, by a very ample employment of 
those prefixes which, as more or less employed, characterise so 
many of the Mongolian tongues, and which are dropped in 
composition, like the Ra suflix. Thus, tnrti, a cap, in 
Gyaning, is compounded of ti the root, and tar Ve the prefix ; 
hut if we join a noun or pronoun to this word the prefix 
disappears, and “ his cap,” for example, is wiirti, compounded of 
the wd above mentioned and the radical ti. In like manner 
taimek, a leaf, when compounded with shf, a tree, drops the tii 
prefix and becomes shaimek, as Xiipc, father, becomes ngape, 
my father.t Rosen, should this paper fall under his eye, or 


* Ta, the common form, becomes tar, differentially as timi, fire ; tirrni, man, 
root mi, used in both Bouses. In tirmi, tarti, warti, we have the ra particle, 
which remains in ita conjunct form aa a medial, whilst the usual prefix ta dis- 
appears. The rd, too, would disappear in a compound of roots if not needed to 
differentials and mark the special sense of such roots, or one of them, or if the 
root commenced with other than a labial consonant, its prefix being servile. 

+ It bos been queried whether the polysyuthetic words of the American 
tongues quoad their principle of construction, as. to which there is so much 
doubt, be not compiled from radical particles only. J udging by the method of 
forming ordinary compounds in Gydrting and its allies, I Bhould say, Yes, certainly 
they are to a great extent, though not exclusively, for the cumulative principle 
ill brooks control, revelling in reiterations and transpositions of root alike, and St 
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Latham perhaps, whose quick eye will not fail to catch it, will 
be able to tell whether the same peculiarity distinguishes the 
Circassian tongue. For myself I doubt not it will so prove, 
because the rule for nouns is but another phase of the rule for 
pronouns. 

In the meantime, the striking grammatical analogies* I have 
pointed out stand in no need of further elucidation, and these 
aualogies, together with the explanation from the Tibetan of 
the widely-used but heretofore unexplained Eft suffix, constitute 
in themselves, and as sustaining all those numerous identities 
of the primitive vocables which have been adverted to, some- 
thing very like a demonstration of the Mongolidan affinities of 
the Caucasians, though I would be understood to speak with 
a due sense of the disquali . nations inseparable from my 
secluded position and want of access to books. I subjoin 
Latham’s sample of the construction of the Circassian language, 
with its equivalent in Cyariing. 

“ I give to my father the horse.” 

Circassian . — Sara s-ab ac6 istap 

I my father horse give 

Gy lining . — Ngaret nga-pe boroh dovong 

I my father horse give 

“ In the house are two doors ” is, in like manner, “ house 
two doors ” in the Circassian and Gyaning tongues. 


its servile adjuncts, though clearly, as to simple compounds, constantly observing 
the rules of contraction and of substitution noted in the text. In the Gydrting 
sentence, TiztfcaztS paptin, he summoned them to feast, the word for to feast 
shows the root repeated twice, and each time with a separate servile, though we 
have here only one verb, not two verbs ; and in kalarlar, round, still no com- 
pound, we have the root repeated, bub yet with a servile, though only one, being 
the prefix ka, In Buch cases that servile is uauolly omitted, as kaka, sky; 
pyepye, bird ; chacha, hot. . 

* Those analogies might now be largely extended did health and time permit. 
Take the following instances : — Tam-bua, father ; imb&s, my father, in Uraon. 
Sampa, father ; ampa, my father, in Kirdnti, Ku-kos, child ; ing-koa, my child, 
U'raon. Tam, sain, ku, s rviles, replaced by the pronouns ; compare Malayan 
sam-piyan, san-diri, kan-diri, ka-uanus, k'anak, &c. 

t Ha suffix subjoined for illustration though not in use with person* See 
prior note. 
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The plural sign, kw6 in Circassian, my<$ or kamy4* in 
Cyaning, is in both languages alike “ the beginning and end of 
declension." 

The following list of Circassian and Gyariing pronouns may 
facilitate the reader's apprehension. 

I Thou He 

Circassian pronouns— Sa-ra Wa-ra U-f 

Gy&ning pronouns — NgA Nan-r<5 Wa-tu 


The same conjoined with a noun. 


Circassian. + — S-ab W-ab 
Gy&ning. — Nga-pd Na-pA 


Wa b pA } My » Tliy > 1Jis > father - 


COMPARISON ANI) ANALYSIS OF CAUCASIAN AND 
MONGOLIAN WORDS. 


Man.— K’mari in Georgian 
Maro in Suauic 

Maro in Lepcha 
Muru in Stiuwdr 
M'ru in Mrti 
Mano in Newiiri 
Manai in Btido 
Mtia-m&re nomen gentia 

Man. — Lti-g in Osetic 

Ld-ng in Burmese 
Len-ja in Magar 
Lti in Burmese 

L6-k in Tai 
Ld-g-nya in Kbaa 
K’lti-n in K’ltiu 

Boy. — Lap-pu in Osetic 
Lok-pa in Tai 


K, prefix, aervile, an in Indo-Chinese k'lun, a 
man, nntl Malayan k*annk, a child ; a sorb 
of article and equivalent to the suffixed k. 

Md, with the customary change of vowel (see 
on to mo-i and mi), ia the root throughout, 
and it takes the common ra suffix, likewise 
with the uaual vocalic diversity. But 
observe that in m’ru this servile absorbs 
the vowel of the tout, os in in’se, Georgian 
for mti-se, voce fire. 

This is the first of numerous samples in which 
the name of the species is that of a tribe. 

Means imsband. 

Means male, especially human, ldn, the root, 
having the sense of mankind, or both Nexen. 

K suffix, servile articular like the g iu le-g 
and lti-g. 

Nya, a synonym. 

Compare k amuri and k’anak. Lti. root. No- 
men gentis necnon hominis. 

Pti suffix, a diminutive. Ld, Id, lti, the root, 
as in man. 

Pa, diminutive = pu. Lti, root. 


* ffa is tbe prefix, appended as usual. I have already remarked that the Gyrfnin 
tongue Is distinguished among its allies by its extensive employment of this class of particles. 
The Burmese tongue makes less use of them, and in its myd, much, many, we have the UyA- 
rting plural sign, my«S, or ka-myd. The Hi ionic mart sou GoonriMn k'nmri for man, afford 
precise Caucasian equivalent quoad the servile ka, showing it to ho dropped or retained 
according to circumstances or to dialects in Caucasus. ^ 

t Ab f father— pt, lather, lest the prefix. 
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Ldk-wan in Tai 


' Ld root with Articular, k suffixed. Wan, 
| doubtful. Compare wak, in Armenian, sd- 
| wak, a child; sa in Burmese having the 
root only. 


Youn g p.n«,nj Bi ^‘ i “ Geor - 
of either aex j Bi ® hi in Lazio 

Bo-shi in Mingrelian 
Bo-zo in Lazic 


Biflha, Bishi in Boclo 
Bu-cha in Takpa 


Pu-Ba in Maplu 
Po-ze in Posuko 


Shi, euphonised sha = sa and cha and za, in 
the following words ; or it may be bi, bo, 
bu, junior, and shi, human. 

Means daughter. 

Zo = za sa sa and cha, the common diminu- 
tive, euphonised to vowel of root. 

Male and female respectively. 

The diminutive cha is seen in the conjuuct 
form in Osetic sa-ch voce earth. 

Zo servile, os in Lazio bo-zo. 

Z = S, alike in Caucasian and Mongolian 
series. 


dfan.— Moi in Osetic 
Moi in Kong 
Pd-moi in Pie 

Moi -tai 
Mo-n 

Mo-cha in Newdri 
Mdi-bd in Takpa 
Md-ru in Sunwdr 

Man, — Tsd-s iu Georgian 
Tad in Chinese 


I' servile. M d, ~ m d supra et mi infra, is the 
root 

Mean lister. 

Means woman, pu being a feminine sign. Moi 
therefore is man. 

Nomina gentium. See note at end of supple- 
ment. 

Means child, cha being a diminutive, =: bb, 
supra. 

Md is the root. For change of vowel therein, 

I see note, voce dog. 

| Hu, the r& suffix, with its vowel harmonised 
I to that of root. 

I Means boy, owing to the sa suffix. Tad there- 
I fore is man. 


Man . — Zo-zi in Osetic 
Ka-zi in Georgian 
V-zi in Horpa 
D-zi in Chinese 


Woman . — Us in Osetic 
UVres in Gydrdng 

Woman. — Swa-n in Osetic 
Swa-8-ni in Khas 


Zi, = si and shi, is the root. The latter ap- 
| pears in bit-shi, tad, Ac. It is a very widely - 
| spread man root, signifying adults as well 
k as juniors. 

The root is d, meaning man. The conjunct a 
| is the feminising suffix. U'-er-ti, d-shi, Ac. 
| have the same root. Rds is the ra suffix, 
with the sa particle repeated. 


Brother D(t in Qeorgiim 

SiZ DiinS6aUl 

Dd in Kuswdr 
Ua-s, Dd in ITraon 
A-da in Bddd 
Dd-ni in Dhimdli 
D'si in Chinese 

Ego =s Homo . — Mi in Suanic 
Md in Georgian 
Md in Mingrelian 
Md in Osetio 


Means girl. 

Mean boy and girl. 

Means virgin. 


| Mean I, the pronoun. No fact is better 
established in Glossology than the frequent 
equivalency of the roots for man and I, and 
) it is of much importance to note them here. 
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Mi in Tibetan 
Mi in Lhopa 
Mi in Murmi 
Mi in Moitai 
Mhi in Gtir&ng 
Bbar-mi in Magar 
Bar-ma, nomen gentia 
Tir-mi in Gyarfing 
Mi-va in GAr<5 
Yap-mi in Limbti 
Mih-pa in Kuki 

Ka-mi in Kdmi 
Ku-mi in Ktimi 
Pu-mi in Pld 

Mi*jang in Newdr 
Mi-sa in Newdr 
Mf-ya in Newiir 
Miyau-lau in lioinga 

Mim-ma in Burmese 
Sn-ml in Burmese 

S'md in Horpa 
Se-md in Kolun 

Md-jing in Lau 

I . — Sa in Circassian 
Sa-ya in Malay 

Sa in Tagalan 


Sa in Malay 


Sd-m in Vayu 

I . — Md in Osetic 
Md in Mingrelian 
Md in l^usio 
Mi in Suanic 
Ma in Tintiio 

Mo-n in Sap 


Mi in Mongol 
Mi in Mantchu 


This And all the following mean man. It is 
remarkable how far the pronominal sense 
of mi prevails in Caucasus, aud the nominal 
in the regions east of it. But they run 
into each other, and the root very generally 
is further employed to‘ designate tribes from 
CaucABtis to Indo-China, as im-shi-mi, from 
the mi and ski roots, md-r-mi, from the 
mu and mi roots, &o., Ac. 

Tribe names derived from name of apeoies — a 
very extensively diffused principle. The 
etymology of Burma or the Burmese ia thus 
recovered. See Supplement. 

Mi, the Bpecies ; jttng and sa sexual adjuncts. * 
Jang =3 ma*. Sa = fern. 

Means girl. Ya, differential servile with refer- 
ence to the various senses of the mi root.* 

! Means woman. Boot mi. Ma ia a feminine 
and maternal sign. 

Means girl. See note in sequel. 

S'md means girl, like sa-mi and sd-me. The 
sa particle iu various phases, added to mi 
root. 


Ya, a differential servile. 

S An article. See Crawford's work for proof 
how these so-called articles bleud with the 
pronouns. 

( Means one. Smidt wittily remarks on the 
perpetual coincidence of the first personal 
pronoun, and the first numeral, which is 
also coust-uitly equivalent to the indefinite 
article, where waut ;, .ig. 

In composition only, as ha-sum, give to me. 


( Compare moi, man, in Osetic and mdu the 
] Indo-Chinese tribe name. 

! Deduced from the derivatives mi-ni and mi- 
ning- ge. So mi in the seneo of man is 

deduced from mim-ma and sa-mi iu Bur- 
mese. 


I — Jd-s in Armenian 
Ji in Newdri 
vJa iu Horpa 


} See remarks, voce dog, on the vocalic changes 
( to which all roots nearly are subject. 


* The basis of all tbess tongues from Caucasus to Oceanic* is a small number of mono- 

syllabic roots bearing necessarily many senses, H**nce to distinguish between thus* severe! 
senses is the chief function of the eervile adjuncts of the roots. In this language, for example 
the root wa means come, Sooth, lice, rain, throw, and be. 
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I. 


— A'-z, A-b In Osetio 
An-ka in Kirdnti 
A-ku, A' in Malay 
A' in Man yak 
Kd in Dhimdli 


A' is the root throughout, za, so, ka, ku, being 
serviles, though some of them, as ka, fre- 
quently take the place of the root. 


Thou. — She-n in Georgian 
Si in Mingrelian 
Si in Suauic 
T'shi in Mongol 
g Se-n in Tiirki 
Sa-n in Ouigur 
Sa in Finnic 
Child in Newdri 
< 'lid in Sokpa 
Su in Tui 

He . — Nd in Armenian 
Nd in Chinese 
Nd in Malay 
Ni in Khyeng 
No in Anara 

H’nii-i { ln Ki£tuI 


Si, shi ; 8(5, sh 6 ; sd, slid, b 6, are the Bevernl 
phases of the root, or cycle of customary 
variation, just as in the nouus. See re- 
marks on “ kha ” voce dog. 


The plural, Ye. 


Ha prefix and t suffix, servile. 


He.— U'-i in Circassian 
U'-i in Sdntdl 
O'd in Magyar 
U' in Circassian 
ir in Gdrd 

(V in Oriigur and Turki 

Wo in Newdri and Gondi 

Wa in Gurdug, in Dhimdli, and in Tuuglhu 


Jit. — I' in Circassian 
T in Mantchu 
I' in Burmese 
I' in Dhekra 
T in Malay and Tagola 


He . — Ta in Circassian 
Ta in Sdntdl 
Ta iiv Ooudi 
Td in Mongol 
Td in Man toll it 
Tri-tin in Dhekra 
Td in Estkoniau 
Thd in Gyami 
Thi in Gun'uig 
Thd in Murmi 


Thd in Burmese 
Td-i in Dhekra 


Deduced from i-ti, i-tu, &c. 

In composition as conjunct prefix or suffix or 
os disjunct, e.g. f t-ap, his father; apa-t, his 
father ; handa-ta-r, he went. See Boseu, 
Phillips, and Driberg. With regard to the 
transposed pronoun, see note voce fire. 
The law of transposition is so important 
that I add the following samples to show 
that even where the actual practice has 
censed, analogy supports its quondam use. 

Suffix Potaemve. Prefix Poaamive. 

Babn-ku, Malay. Ang-upa, Vdyu. 

Ahn-iin, Kuswar. lm-bas, U'raon. 

Apa-ing, Sdntdl. Nga-pe, Gydrting. 

= my father. 

In i-thu, ithl 
Means she. 


2fc.— I'-s in Georgian 
I-ti-na in Mingrelian 
I-td in Dhekra 


) 


f 


See Bemarks in Supplement 
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| Magw 

I-ti in Malay 
S6 i-ti in Kooli 
S3i in Dhekra 
I'-ta in Khua 
Si-ni, Bi-tu, in Malay 
Si-ya in Malay 

Sky. — Khd-k in Ab m6 
Kd in Luzic 
Ktt-ka in Akush 
Kbd kbau iu Kdmi 

KlxS-rang in B<5d<5 
Nam-khd in Tibetan 
Nam-khan in Magar 

Sky.— Ta-la-k in Tshettahentah 

Ta-li in Georgian 
A-li in Georgian 
Ta-la-k in Owtiac 

Ta-li-ang in Lepcha 

Ta-li in Gydrting 
Le in Burmese 
A-H in Kumi 
K’li in Kbyeng 
Ga-li in Kdrni 
La-k in 8dk 
Li in Itukheng 


Fire. — Mbsli in Suanic = Mi-zbi 
Mae in Georgian = Md-wS 
Mzd in Abiuid — Ma-za 


Zbi in Kudnchua 
Zi in Dido 
Za in Chunsag 


| Mean this, tbia very one, this one bore. 

late qui. 

Means liere. 

Means here and there.* 
llle qui. 

( Kbd is the aspirate, and ka-kn the reduplicate 
\ stato of the root. K final is an articular 
( servile, as iu talak, bik, Ac., Ac. 

! For nam compare nnm-sin. It is frequently 
omitted. Kbd is the place, metaphorically 
sky or heaven. Kang is an emphatic servile, 
for which see supplement to this paper. 

i La, root. Ta, the common prefix, and k, the 
\ articular suffix. 

! Doubtful, ami can mean sky only metaphori- 
cally. 

Means buti. 

! Ta, as before. Ang, a form of tho na suffix. 
Compare pett-ung. 

Means air. 

S The nude root whereof the phases are Id, Id, 
li. 

Valuable illustrations of tho system of serviles, 
(I 10 root being palpable, its general sense 
is air, sky, by metaphor. For k f prefix of 
kli, see k’marL 

f Zlii, sd, zd, are three conjunct suffix forms of 
the sd particle which is seen in rnanyak ill 
its separate unaltered form ns a prefix. Hero 
it is altered, 1st, by dropping its own har- 
monised vowel (see zbi, infra), 2d, by ab- 
sorbing the vowel of tho root. Din, den, 
for di-ni, day, and smd for sdind, girl, ore 
parallel instances of change as of transposi- 
tion are ini-sa and sa-mi,t voco man. Sou 
note below ; and that ou the urn particle, 
voce ** day. ” 

These are introduced to show the servilo 
particle of mizli, mza, and to show it super- 
seding the root, os iu fa for ma, here, and 
in ha for oa, voce cow, and in di for bi, 
voce skin. 


* It is because the third personal is so perpetually identical with the demount rut! ven, of 
which the direct and exclusive principle is contrast, that the same elements corne to express 
the contrasts of place and timo and manner (here there ; now then ; ns, *«•;. Ho who would 
trace the remoter affinities of race, must treat languages in this thought iu) inauinT. 

f Note. The rai-so, sa-mi, sample of transposition of the sa particle, riled mImivq to match 
the me-se, Georgian, sa-mo, M&nyak, sample here compared with it, is from my Tih» to* Hima- 
layan vocabularies; thus in fu>l, mt-aa, wonmn, in Ncvriri, sa-mi, girl, in liurmw-e and 
Knjeng, and erne, in Ilona, root mi, me, mankind, And sa, u feminine arid diminutive sign. 
Ilk abort, the ae particle, like all others, vnny be prefix or suffix, and separate or blended. 
Hence mse, Georgian *= sa-ino, Man yak. With rcgajd to the suffixed xhl, /i, «>r xa, clearly sc 
am, It would seem as if ml were the sun or great fire, of which mi-sa is the diminutive, just 
as si is the earth, or terrestrial glebe, and sa-ch (cha = sa) earth, soil, tteo “Karth An 
sequel. 
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Mi-fa in Cirousian 

Md in Tibetan 
Md in Limbu 
Md in Serpa 
Md in Murmi 
Md in Kolun 
Mhd in Magor 
Mi in Lepoha 
Mi in Kirdnti 
Mi in Newdri 
Mi in G&rting 
Mi in Sunwdr 
Mi in Burmese ' 

Mi in Khyeng 
Mi in Moitai 
Mi-ung in Maplti 
Ma-i in Kdmi 
Mha-i in Kurni 


Fd-i in Kbamti 
Fd-i in Tai 
Fo in Kong 


JSd-n in Dhimdli 
Meh in Takpa 
Meli in Thochu 

Sa-meh in Manyak 
8a-mi in Sdk 

E'-md in Abor 
Ti-roi in Gydn&ng 
U-ma in H** rpa 
Uin-ma in Aka 


Day.— Di-ni in Tshettshentsh 


D-dn, Dd-u in Ingush 


Ki-ni in Kasl Kamak 
Ki-na in Hakaah 


\ Fa servile. We shall presently see it uttfrp- 
| ing the plaee of the root* 


These abundant instances from the Mongolian 
series plainly prove the root in the Cau- 
casian series, and they show that root pre- 
cisely such in every phase (mi, md, md) as 
it is seen in the Caucasian eeries. We thus 
securely proceed to the serviles or rather 
servile, and this the Manyak word, below, 
gives in the primitive state, unaltered by 
blending or by euphony. We are therefore 
certified as to its various altered forms (chi, 
ad, sd) in the Caucasian series. Observe 
also in the Mongolian series that all the 
tongues which use the mi root in the sense 
of man have m 6 instead of mi for fire. 


r Turn to ma-fd, supra, and note again how the 
servile supersedes the root, aain zi for mi, 
fire. So also Tibetan ba for Circassian bsa, 
voce cow, and Anamese di for Dido bi, voce 
skiu ; the last so decisively proved by the 
Murmi form of the word wherein root and 
servile both appear, di-bi. Thus the Cir- 
cassian word ma-fa supplements and ex- 
pounds the Tai and Khdmti word fa-i ; and 
this the Manyak word sameh supplements 
and expounds the Georgian word mad and 
its Suanio and Absnd equivalents. The 
languages must have a deep and radical 
affinity which can thus be made mutually 
„ to illustrate each other. 

■ Return to the simple root again. 

i 

1 Here we have the ba particle above cited in its 
pure unaltered state. The Georgian mod 
[ shows it transposed and blended. 

Timi recurs to the mi form of the root* with 
the inseparable Gydrftng prefix (ta) harmon- 
ised in its vowel, ti servile, like d, in d-md. 
These lost words of the fire series afford 
excellent illustration of the wide scope of 
servile adjuncts. 

| Di is the da prefix harmonised in its vowel to 
I that of the root ni. 

'‘Den shows the above prefix conjunct, and the 
ni root altered to nd, become dn per metaata- 
•in. Or, if we read dd-n, then the particle 
takes the harmonised vowel of the root 
which is absorbed, as in din for di-ni, below, 
i Has the ka prefix harmonised in its vowel to 
! ni root. 

| Means to-day. Ki, as above. Ms, a new 
\ phases of the root, as ms for mi, fire. 
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Bi-ni in Mag*r 
Dini in Ofirfing 
U*iUkMM 


D-in in Kbas 
Ka-ni in Kami 


Ka-nhi in Kbyeng 
Ko-nl in Kolan 
gNa in Hdrpa 


Bi-ni in Singpho 


Nam-sin in S&nwdr 
Ssk»ni in Lepcha 


Nhi in Newdri 

Nd in Burmese 
Ni in Mrd 
Ni-n in Koreng 

taNi-n in Mrd 
Nd in Sdnwdr 

Na-m in Limbu 
Na-m in Kirdnti 

Ni-mo in Serpa 
Ni-bha in Newdri 

Nhi-gh in Newdri 
Ka-nhd in Newdri 
Ba-ba-ni in Newdri 
Ha-ni in Newdri 
Tha-ni in Newdri 


Md-nd-k in Burmese 


Ma-ni in Kdmi 

Nyima in Tibetan 

Nyi-min Lepcha 
Na-ni in DLimdii 


Tally exactly, root and servile, with the 
Tshettsfcftntsh word, and timSarij analysed 

ofcodrse. 

Tallies with the den instance. 

Means d*y and sum 

Means sun. The roots for sun and day run 
into each other to a great extent, Nhl, vel 
ni, tel nd, is the root 

Si serrile is the sa par tide with harmonised 
vowel 

Compare namdtha, voce sky. 8ln for si-ni is 
like din for dini, ui being the root 

Sak, like naxn, is a servile or paitieule mort ; # 
not, however, so utterly dead that its ndioal 
sense of “sun" cannot be recovered. 

Shows the root sgaio, free of all adjuncts, but 
varied by an aspirate, as khd for kd, voee 
sky ; mb 6 for md, voce fire. 


! Means “sun." Bay, sun, and sky run into 
each other perpetually. 

( Compare nam-kha, voce sky ; mean sun or 
< pareut (ma) of day (na) ; or, “ m " being sar- 
( vile, na = ni, will be sun vel day. 

Means day and sun. 

Means sun. 

['Mean respectively to-morrow and yesterday, 
evening, then, and to-day, and are most 
valuable exponents of the function of the 
particles as well as of the flexibility of the 
roots nhi, nhd, ni, being as surely phases of 
one root as mhe, md, ma, mi are, voce 
Are, 

{ Means morning, from the roots ma, mother, 
and nd, day, with the articular k suffix, as in 
kha-k, sky. The Chinese in like manner 
naffie the day the sun’s son. Dr the prefix 
ma muf be a aervils as in the next word. 

{ The meaning here being simply day,* from the 
root ni, ma must be a servile, no more 
affecting the sense of the root than the 
ka, da, and sa prefixes in Dini, Kani, and 
Sini. 

Here the ma particle becomes a suffix, and, as 
before, without touching the sense of the 
root. 

Ma suffix conjunct = ma in the preceding 
word. Seems conjunct in tsari ©him, voce 
water. 

Means than. Na, servile. 


* Observe therefore that wbat I* wid of the unlven aal vitality of all the particles ttf these 
tongues, voce deg. Is only true In the comprehexMlvo view of the languages, 

YOU 1L 


8 
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Nyi-ti-ma * in Dhimdli 

Snyi in Gydrting 
Pish-nyi in Gydrting 
Sos-nyi in Gydrfiug 


S Ti and ma, both servile differential. For ma 
suffix, see chi-ra, voce water, si-ma, voce 
tree, &c. Fur ti suffix, see purti, voce bird, 
bi-t, voce cow, &c. 

Sa prefix, conjunct. 

| Mean respectively to-day and yesterday. 


Night. — Ak-sd in Osetio 
K’skd-r in Armenian 

Sdri in Mingrelian 

T’shd-n in Tibetan 
Chd-n, spoken Tibetan 

£lk j in Le i ,cLa 

Sdn-li in Takpa 

Chd-i in Chines© 

Cha-i in Buret 


Ak servile ob in akra, voce horn. Sa root = 
sha, Tibetan. 

K prefix = ak, and the final r, the common ra 
particle, conjunct. 

Hi suffix, servile = r in ksher. See Supple- 
meut. 

Initial t* and final n serviles. 

Fiual n servile. 

Ku prefix and dik suffix serviles. Sd root. 

Li aerv’lo, ns in chd-li, Georgian, voce hand, 
aud id-li, Surawar, voce hand. 

Tally exactly with the Bpoken Tibetan. 


Summer. — Ach-kd in Mizjeji 
Chd-ko in Tushi 

&£ I*™— 

Chi-a in Chinese 
Chd-ko in Dhimdli 
Sii-ko in Dhimdli 

Chd-n-gu-la in Newdri 


Sun . — bShd in Mingrelian 
Sbd in Tushi. 

Ta-chdn in Tushi 

Sha-n in Bddd 
Sa-n in Qdrd 
Sd-ue in Dhimdli 

Sd-cha-k in Lepcha 


Ach = cha, per metastasin. Kd servile. 

K 6 servile, like kd and kd. For vocalic 
changes, see “dog.” 

Mean Bpring. Medial r and d serviles, for 
which see the Supplement of this paper. 

Final a servile. 

Cha is hot aud Bit summer. + Yet the adjective 
and substantive are really but one word. 

“ The hot months." Ld means month, and 
gu is a servile = ka, ko, supra. 


S Means day. Final n, servile as in the follow- 
ing words. 

N servile, as in the prior word and subsequent 
one. 

Means sunshine. 

Sd-chd, sing, song, repetition of the root. E, 
articular servile. 


! Compare tagalan Ta-vo and Bugis tau, mean- 
ing man, for proof of the wide prevalence of 
disjunct and conjunct styles. Final i, servile. 


* Moni compare with nyiraa and nyitima afford further illustrations of the rule of trans- 
position already illustrated from the ms6 and earn cli instance, voce fire, as well as from the 
misa and sami sample, voce man. In fact, no law of those languages can be more certain than 
this of transposition, passing frequently into substitution (of servile for root), of which also 
wo have seen various Instances. The rationale is that every element is, in general, equally 
available in a primary or secondary sense, though there will of eourse be exceptions if the 
view be narrowed to one or two of the tongues, and more especially if these be regarded 
merely in statu auo. i 

t Compare Malay eha-bi and Endo sa, moaning pepper. ' Sense, sound, and system seem 
to tally with ours, the added or omitted servile and the change of root 1 1 
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Twd in Georgian 
mTwd-nS in (Georgian 
Twd in Newdri 
Dri-va in Tibetan 
Dd«u in Lhdpa 
Td in Tai 
Td-li in Dhimdli 


R 6 servile, the common ra suffix. 
Epithet from colour, white. 


Li servile, os in obeli, sen-li, supra. 


rfA,— T shd-do in Dido 

T’shi in Georgian 
T*shi-git in Osetio 
T'sbi-git in Dugoian 
T sd in Georgian. 

Sd-oh in Osetio 
Sd-oh in Osetio 

Mit-za in Georgian 


Mi-wl in Anrli 
Mu-sd in Akush 


Di-chd in Miugrelian 

M'shd in Hdrpa 

Ha-sd in Suntdl 
Sdh in Gydrting 
Sd in Tibetan 
Sd in Lhdpa 
Sdh in TakpA 
Chd in Newdri 


Eatrcbd in Karen 


| Initial t 1 , servile, and do suffix. For the 
j suffix see remarks in Supplement. 

i Initial t’, the common tu particle ; git, doubt* 
| ful. 

' Ch suffix, a phase of the diminutive particle 
| cba, sa. 

| Sa, the root, is the earth. Bach, earth, soil, 
t a little of. 

Mi-t, double servile, modified like git. 
fMi and mu are indubitable serviles, sd being 
the root. They serve excellently to show 
how these particles attach to the roots. 
The ini prefix is very comtuou in the Magar 
tongue, as mi-rong, misya-ros, &c. 

Chd, the root, tallies exactly with Newdri. 
Di is the common da prefix. 

K’ is the ka particle conjunct, os in k'mari, 
k’li, k'unak, &c. &c. 

Ha servile, or a synonymous root. 

These numerous samples from tho Mongolian 
tongues plainly demonstrate the root of the 
Caucasian words as before remaiked in refer- 
ence to the fire series. 

Compare kat-nhfi, voce hand, and observe that 
the form is identical in the Caucasian and 
Mongolian sample (andi and pld). We have 
here the very same compound servile (ka-ta) 
similarly employed (prefix). Such perfect 
coincidence of all the elements of speech 
could result only from identity of origin 
and family unity. 


Salt. — T’shd-a in Kubitsh 


Za-ch in Osetic 
Se-ch in Wogal 
D’s4 in Akush, 
Zi-o in Dido 

Dd*sd in Dhimdli 
Dd In Kolunj 


'The word is radically the same as that for 
earth, as proved by the Osetio and Wognl 
terms. The prefix also is the same, and 
hence a suffix is required to difference the 
senses. It is thus we learn the real function 
of the serviles. Bee note, voce ego = 
homo. 

• See Earth. 


Comparing this word with the Akush d*sd, we 
• see the equivalency of the conjunct and 
disjunct serviles. 
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T’si in Khyeng 
T'sd in Takpa 
T’sba in Tibetan 
Shd in Burmese 

Wi-shd in Mrd 

Chd-chd in Gydrdng 
Chhd in Lhtfpa 
Chhd in Serpa 
Chi in Newdri 
Chhd in Manyak 
Chhd in Horpa 
Chhd in Gydrdng 

Sd-ng in Sdk 
Syd-ug in Budd 

Dab-sd-n in Mantchu 
Da-ba-Bd in Mongol 


Wi= water? sha = salt. The Bait procured 
from water. Else wi = bi f the oommou 
servile. 

Root repeated as in kd-kd, voce sky. 


J This aspirate ch is equivalent to the Tibetan 
( and Kabitsh tab. 

! Final nasal servile. Intercalate y, very com- 
mon as ni, nyi, voce day. Khi f khyi, voce 
dog. 

! We cannot doubt that sd is here the root. 
l>a-ba, therefore, are servile prefixes, though 
t».j existence of such has been denied to 
x iitse tongues. 


River. — O'r in Osetic 
Hor in Avar 
Or-(kyurd) in Akush 

Wd-ran in Osetic 

Bg-Wd in Georgian 
O' in Sdk 
O'ug in Lepcha 

U'-(sd) in Sokpa 

Wd in Newdri 
Ha-wd ) • . 

K'wi ( ln Klfml 
A'd in Mrd 
Wd-i in Dliimdli 

Hra in Hdrpa 

Hydng in Serpa 
O'ng-kyong 
Wd-h<5ng in Limbu 
Khydng in Lau 
Khwdng iu Gdrdng 
Kbyong in Burmese 


O', d, the root, r servile. 

The same aspirated. 

For Kydrd see on to “rain." 
i Means rain. Wd root ; ran servile. See 
{ Supplement. 

Means a lake ; wd the root. 

1 0' is the nude root. O'ng the same, with the 
common nasal addition. 

| U', another phase of the water root For sd 
( see on. 

Same as d ; means water. 

Prefixes h and k servile. 

Unites the 6 and d roots. 

Means rain. 

S Hra =r ho-ra, ho-r, with the vowel of the root 
absorbed as in msd, voce fire, Ac. 
Compound of yd and ong, synonymous roots. 
Compound of kyd (see rain) and <5ng, supra. 
Obvious compounds from the precedent ele- 
ments. River, rain, water, so run into 
each other that no justice could be done to 
the real synonyms by technical separation. 


Rain.— Ku-a, Kwd in AbasBian 

(Or) Kyd-rd in Akush 

Kd-i, Kwi, in Mdrmi 
Kyd in Gdrdng 

Li-kd in Sdnwdr 
Khu-(si) in Newdri 


For r6 suffix see the Supplement. u Or " dis- 
posed of above, Kyu is ku with the inter- 
calate y as in nyi for ni and khyi for khi. 


Li mAy be a root = sky, and then liku is sky 
water, or it may be the li servile. 

Compound of two synonyms Abossian kd and 
Kubitsh si ! For si, apart, see on. 
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Lake. — D’eo in Armenian 
T’ao in Tibetan 
Water. — Dd in Ingush 
Dd-d in Armenian 
Dd-n, dd-n, in Oaetic 
Dd-i in Singpho 
Dd-i in Bddd 
Do-i in Grird 
Dd in Sdutdl 
Dd in Moasi 
Di in Mngar 
Td-i in Khyeng 
Td-i in Kdrni 
Td-i in Mrd 
Chi in Mizjiji 


Shi-n in Kubitah 
Shi-n in Kosikum&k 
Shd-n iu Akush 
pfihi in Tsherkesik 
dZdk in Abend 
T’cha-ri iu Mingrelian 

Chi-m in Tshari 


Sd in Altekesek 

Chi in Gdrd 
Chi in Dhimdli 

Ti-chi in Gytfrdng 

T*chd in Mopla 
mChi-n in Jili 

Cho-du-k in Mongol 
F-si-ng in Khyi 

Wd-si in Ugorian 
ntSin in Singpho 

Chd-wa in Kirdnti 
Chd in Thochu 
T’zd-n in Kubitah 
Shd-r in Armenian 

T-sd-en in Samoiede 

Chhd in Tibetan 
Chhd in Lbdpa 
Chhd-a in Limbu 
Chhd-wd in Kirdnti 
Shd-i in Gyami 
fid in Anam 
Sd in Tdrki 


f Vooe “dog. ” We have summarised the changes 
to which the elements o£ words are liable 
when taken singly or when a single element 
constitutes a word : we may here take oc- 
casion of the great water root (or of avail- 
able space, rather) to summarise the changes 
those elements are liable to in conjunction, 
or when more than one goeB to the com- 
position of a word. They are 

1st. By reiteration, as kd-kd, voce sky, chd- 
chd, voce salt. 

2d. By cumulation, as na-ma, si-ni, vooe day, 
i-sd-na, voce he. 

3d. By contraction, as nt-sin, voce water ; bb- 
sd, voce tongue ; msd, voce fire. 

4th. By permutation (euphonic of vowels and 
consonants), os kach-chur for katas kyur, voce 
sour. 

5th. By transposition, as mim-ina and mi-sa, 
versus sa-mi, and s-md, voce man. 

6th. By substitution, as fa for urn, voce fire, 
di for bi, voce Bkin. 

Final n servile. This is easily said by wav of 
disposing of an inconvenient particle. But 
I appeal to the uniform tenor of the whole 
of my paper for my proofs. 

( M conjunct, rna suffix,’ as in Lepclia, nyim, 
voce day, and in Mrd sham, voce hair. 

Often cited with the dd suffix as is dzd in 
Absne. See remarks on tshe-do, voce 
earth. 


I H&s the inseparable ta prefix harmonised in 
its vowel. 

The same prefix conjunct. 

Initial m and final n serviles. 

( Means “ spring.” Observe that the dd suffix 
< is frequently attached to Absud zd and 
( Altekesek. sd, though omitted here. 
Compound of two synonymous roots. 

1 N-t prefix, and n suffix, serviles, si being tbo 
root. 


Zd = sd = chd the root. 

R final, the common ra suffix, conjunct. 

I t Cited to illustrate tzd just remarked on ; 
\ final en is metastatic ne, a servile. 

Aspirate chh = ts and tsh by numerous ex- 
amples, though the Tibetan alphabet has 
both letters. 
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IT- sti in Sokpa 

Cbfi-r& in Kalmak 
Chd-dti-k in Mongol 

Cow . — bSd in Circassian 

Hi in Newdri 
Sd-lo in Sokpa 
Sha-r in Mongol 
Sha-r in Khyeng 

Brf-shd in 

B i in Tibetan 

Bi in Stinwdr 
Bi-fc in Limbu 
Bi-k in Lepcha 

K-cht'i-g in Ofiftio 
Mrf-shti in Bd<l (5 
Md-cliti, spoken Tibetan 
Dog. — Chrf-i in Avar 
Chd-i in Audi 
Cl>6-i in Cliansug 
Chu-d in Akuah 

K-chu-d in Osetic 

Shu-n in Armenian 
Ch( 5 -i in B< 5 d <5 
Chfi in Magnr 
Chi-ta in Moasi 
Sd-ta in Sdutdl 


Khd in Circassian 
K< 5 -a in Kubitsb 
Gwai in Dido 
Gwi in Dngoric 
Khi-d in D hi radii 
Khi-d in Limbu 
Khl in Lhtfpa 
Khi in Gtirdng 
Kbwd in Thocbu 
Khwd in Burmese 
Khyi in Tibetan 
Geu, gyd, in Chinese 
N a gyd in Gdrting 
Kd in Hdrpa 
Kd-i in Card 
Kou in Gyami 
K6 in Sdk 


IT And sd, are synonyms. IT is, in fact, the 
basis of a whole series of words for water. 

Mean rain. The ra suffix = dti, to which is 
added the articular k. Dti, however, may 
here be a root and synonym. 

Turn to the Tibetan word, and mark how root 
and servile are commutable. 

Lo, servile. La, li, Id, its phases ; r, the 
common ra suffix. 

Note how the surplus silent b of Circassian 
here becomes a regular prefix. 

Takes up the servile. b of the Circassian and 
makes root of it as already noted -in various 
other instances. 


K *.nd g serviles ; cliu, root. 
M;*, femiuine sign. 

Md, os before. 


Initial k and final d, serviles. The latter is 
the conjunct form of the da, du, do, suffix 
remarked on in the Supplement. 


Ta, the common servile, which, like all others, 
may be prefixed or suffixed. 

We may take occasion of the cycle of changes 
seen in this word to make- a general remark : 
that homogeneousness and vitality belong 
to all the elements (roots and serviles) of 
words in these tongues is a very important 
truth, as well for the illustration of general 
philology as for the explanation of the ex- 
traordinary extent to which transposition 
and substitution among those radical and 
servile elements are carried. It is likewise 
true that these elements and the words 
resulting from them are less flexible and 
mutable than among the Arian tongues. 
But it is by no means generally or strictly 
true that “all the words are invariable." 
On the contrary, the words, whether con- 
sisting of monosyllable roots, or of such 
roots and their servile adjuncts, are con- 
stantly subjected to changes, which are 
clearly systematic, which belong alike to 
tbe radical and servile particles, and which 
may be summarised as follows : — 

1st, by aspiration, as khi for kL 

2d, by change of vowel, ko, ku, ke, ka for kL 

3d, by intercalation of y, khyi for khi. 

4th, by metastasis, min for nai, voce ear, Ac. 
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Ta-kwi in MrA 
KAt-chik in Kurd 
Khi-oha in Newdri 
Ko-ohu in Eiranti 
KA-chAug in SAnwrfr 

Dog, — HAd in Cbunsay 
Hwd in Tungliiu 
IT-i in Kumi 
U-yo in spoken Tibetan 

Tree . — K-Cha-d in Oeetic 
Chd in Mizjeji 
dS6-g in Circassian 
dSd in Lazio 
Sd-k in Suanio 
Sbi in GydrAng 
Si-ng in Moasi 
Shi-ng in BAdiS 
Shi-ng in Dhiimfli 
Shi-ng in LluSpa 
Si-ng in Magar 

Si-n*du in GArAug 


Srf-ng in Anam 
Si-ma in Newdri 
T-sing in MrA 


Kwi root = Ku-i. 

These are compounds of the two preceding 
words — a sort of term very common iu all 
countries wherein many tongues prevail. 


The root varies from chd to chd, and sa to ed, 
to si, to shi. The BuflUes have occurred 
too often to call for further remark in this 
place. 


! Here is a Mongolian sample of the dA suffix, 
ho frequent iu the Caucasian series. Ka-»- 
du, ka-do-t, &c., voce foot, are further 
samples. 

( 9il, si, the root, 11 1 supra. Of ma suffix we 
< have had samples in nhi-tj-ma, voce day, 
( chi-ni, voce water, cha-m, voce hair, Ac. 


Forest. — Dish -chd in Mingrclian The Osetic chd ~ tree is clearly the basis of 

Diu-chd in Dhimdli these two words for forest. 


Bird, — Pfi-r-ti in Andi 


Pdt-tang in Avar 


Pyd in GydrAng 

Pyd in Takpa. 

ByA in Tibetan 

BA in Limbu 
Phoin Lepcha 

Fieh.—<k>Z\i6h in Circassian 


gZhdh in Thoohu 


Di-shd in Magar 


! Compare ta-r-ti, a cap, ti-r-mi, a man, nyi-ti, 
day, of the Mongolian series, and the pA 
root will bo easily apprehended. 

(Tang, servile, is the ta particle with the 
common nasal addition. How common it 
is may be seen by consulting tny Himdlaynn 
vocabulary. Pd is the root, borrowing the 
t from the servile suffix. 

( Pyd p<5. The frequent intercalation of 
v has been already noted iu ni, uyi, khi, 
kby.; Ac. 

! Abstract the intercalate y, and the root re- 
produces that of the Audi pA-r-ti. 

— Audi pA. 

i Turn to the word for flesh, and you will see 
the differential function of the prefix b. 
Initial g ~ b supra. These are merely the con- 
junct forms of the ba and gA prefixes. The 
conjunct and disjunct system of prefixed, a* 
of iufixed and postfixed serviles, prevail alike 
in the Caucasian and Mongoliau tongues, as 
evidenced by' this paper throughout ; and 
the prevalence of both systems is another 
striking feature of that perfect analogy 
which pervades these tongues. 

Di servile. 
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Flesh .— Zhdh in Abuttal 
Jd-chu in Suanic 
Li-chd in Finnic 
Sbd in Tibetan 
Slid in Takpa 
Ta-shd in Gydrdng 
A-sd in Burmese 

Egg . — Dfi-khi in Akush 
To-klid in Gdrd 
Tou-chi in Gdrd 
Tou-ddi in Bddd 


Td-i in Khyeng 
Dii-i in Mrd 
l)d in Kdmi 
Tu-i in Dhimdli 
IT in Burmese 


Ear .— Nd in Armenian. 

Ain in Tshari 
Ain in Avar 
Nd in Burmese 
rNd in Tibetan 
Nd in Singpho 
Nd-vo in Lhdpa 
Nd-ko in Limbu 
Nd-ku in Karien 
Nd-pd in Mdrmi 
Nd-bd in Gdrdng 
A-ga-nd in Kdmi 
Kd-nd in Sdk 
A-kba-nd in TAnkul 
Nd-i-pong in Newdri 
Nlid-tong in Dhimdli 

Hair. — T-shd-r in Kasikumak 

Sd-b in Avar 
Sdb in Anzukh 
Sd-b in Tshari 
Skd-ben in Burmese 
Shd~m in Mrd 
Cbd-m in Magar 
A-shd-m in Lepcba 
A-shd-m in Kdmi 
Ld-Bd-m in Khyeng 
Ld-sd-m in Kbyeng 


Li servile. Cbd root. 


I Tbe prefix ta is as common in Gydrdng as is 
d in Lepcha and Burmese. 

. Du, Water? Khi, fowl. 

To, blood, and kba, fowl. 

Tou, fowl, and cbi, blood. 

Tou, fowl, and ddi, water. 

( IT, Burmese, meaning originally <f water," is 
the root of all the other words, for which 
see “ Water.” The metaphorical and now 
only current sense of the word is even more 
singular than that of the preceding terms, 
Amongst which the first is determined ana- 
logically. The literal sense of d is lost in 
Burmese, like mi for man. 


Ain ~ nd-i, per metastuin. 


Nd, the root, speaks for itself. Vo = bo =. 
be =1 pe are phases of one and the same 
Bervile which = ko, ku. De Coros calls 
these “articles,” and, like all the serviles, 
they often perform the articular function of 
specification or emphasisation. 

f A rich fund of illustration of the serviles, the 
nd root being unquestionable. My Himd- 
layan vocabulary affords numerous samples 
of the pong and tong suffixes, which are but 
pa and ta with the frequent nasal addition. 

! Slid the root, t* prefix, and r suffix, as before 
! in endless examples. 

b final, the conjunct form of the ba, bo, suf- 
fix, so common in Tibetan. 

M servile = b, and constantly commutable 
with it 

A prefix and m suffix, so common in Lepcba 
that almost every adjective in particular is 
thus formed. * 

Ld = man. Hence lusam is human hair. 


Head. — Td-wi in Georgian 

Td-u in Khas. 

Thd-bo in Mdrmi 

Td-ng in Kiranti 

Thd-gek in Limbu 
Thau in Gyami 


Wi servile = hi, vi, infra, compare wi-shd, 
voce salt 

Aspirate form of root, with bo suffix. 

Ng servile, the customary nasal appendage 
often superseded to other serviles. 

Gek servile. Compare git in Tshigit, voce 
earth. 

Aspirate root as in Murtni. 
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Ka-taft in Hou 

Kdh. A-kdh in Abend 
Za-kd in Altekesek 

A-kd in Tangkul 
Kd-ng in Burmese \ 
Da kd-m in Qdrd 

X-ra in Girting 

Kho-ro in Bddd 

R-ka in Georgian 
Fd-g-s in Lottie 
Rfi'g in Slavie 

Ak-rd in Lazic 

Rd, and lid in Tibetan 

Sfc | Token ditto 

Rd-k in Thochu 
A-ro in Rukheng 

Rou in Lhopa 

Rd-ra in Hdrpa 
Do-rdng in Sdutdl 

Am-rd in Sdk 
A-ro*ng in Lepcha 
Rd in Gdrdng 


Rd-s, Rd-ng in Magar 


Rone. — tLfi-sa in Dido 
Lo-t in 8han 


Tai-zyd in Suanie 

Gy6 in Burmese 
Guro in Stinwdr 


! Ka, the common prefix. Note that, in 
general, a servile may be known by the 
absenoe of accent, or of broad vowel where 
writing is used. 

A servile, os in a-shom, a-sa, Ac. 

! Za servile, the sa prefix in its usual Caucasian 
phase. 

Ng servile. 

Prefix da and suffix m, serviles. 

Compare lira for horn, mse for tne-se. So kra 
for kd-ra, the ra suffix absorbing the vowel 
of the root. 

Ro servile with harmonised vowel. 

Ra root, ka servile adds k to it. 

Servile ka absorbs the vowel of the root rd. 

G and r servile, 

G servile. 

Ak servile as in ak-sa, It is the ka suffix 
changed per metnstosin. 

Pure root, of which rd, ru, rd, rd, are the 
phases. 

Jo servile, and ka also, differential addenda. 

K final, conjunct form of ka suffix — pre- 
fixed k 1 in ak, which itself is merely metas- 
tatic ka. 

Rd servile, or sing-song repetition of root. 
1)6 servile, the da particle harmonised to 
vowel of root. 

11 Am ” servile, metastatic ma. 

A prefix, and ng suffix, serviles. 

Pure root. 

The roots for horn and bone are constantly 
the same, both in the Caucasian and Mon- 
golian tongues. The senses are sometimes 
distinguished by an additional particle, as 
in Magar, which uses the prefix mix- human 
to debark bone. Just such is the form in 
lusan, voce hair. 

f The root is 16, which is really only a varied 
pronunciation of Tibetan rd. But note 
how the Bervile t stands equally ns prefix 
and suffix, just as does the servile r, voce 
, stone. 

1 Tsi ~ magar mi, just remarked on ; syd root, 

( compare lusan, voce hair. 

Rd Bervile. 


JTwfJL— ! Md-ld in Kubitsh 
Mti-ra in Ltmbu 
M6-r in Khoibu 

Mhft-tu in Newdri 


iS 6 the root, Id servile. 

M6 the root ; rd servile. 

The same with ra conjunct. 

I Mb6, aspirate form of root, as mhd for md, 
fire ; nbi for ni, day, Ac., Ac. * 
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Tooth .— dZdh in Circassian 
Zd-vi in Avar 
Si-bi in Lesgi&n 
• T-shi in Chinese 
So in Lhdpa 
Wd in Newdri 
S-wd in Miirmi 
S-wd in Thochn 

Ti-swi in Gydrilng 

Th-wd in Burmese 
Sd in Tibetan 
Sd in Serpa 

A-tha-wd in Sdk 

Sd-k in Giirfing 
Sya-k in Magar 

Si-tong in Dhimdli 
Syd in Hdrpa 


D servile. 

i Z = b. Observe that in the Mongolian 
I Bamples the conjunct form is used, swi, swd. 
T’ servile = d Circassian. 


\ Ti, the usual Gydrting prefix harmonised to 
[ the root. 

Th servile. 


S Repeats the Burmese prefix with an additional 
one. 

K servile, the quasi article so often noticed. 

1 Tong is the ta suffix, with the nasal addition 
before noted. 

Intercalate v, as in khyi for khi f voce dog ; 
nha for a, voce car. 


Horse.— t’Slid in Circassian 
A*sd in Tuwnsh 
z-Chd-ni in Georgian 
Slid, sd in Tibetan 
Slid in Khyeng 
Sd in Sdk 
Sd-la in Newdri 
Sa-dorn in Sdutdl 


Sd, changing to sd, is the root, the aspiration 
being neutral as to sense. Thus we have 
mho or me, nhd or nd, khi or ki, Ac. 


Dom, suffix, is the sexual Bign. 


Foot. — Pd-chd | . 

Pd-clii ( m Qeor S lan 
Pd-t-chd in Mantchu 
Po-g iu Lesgian 
Pa-g iu Oh unsag 
Pa-g in Anzukh 
Pa-g iu Khas 
Pd-li in Newdri 
Bbd-ld in Gtirting 
Bd-ld in Mtirmi 
T'shd-ka in Audi 
Chhd in Uorpa 
Chd-u iu Anam 
Lip-chd in M&nyak 
Lap-chd in Manyak = hand 
Chap-lap in Gdrd 
Chhd in Gyami 
Kd-ch in Osetic 
Ko-ch in Tshetshentsh 
Ko-g in Ingush 
Ko-g, ko-ek, kwek in y, 
Mizjeji 

Kd-da in Kabitsh 

Kd-ng in Khyi 
Ka-ng in Tibetan 


Note the marvellous correspondence of this 
word with its Mantchu equivalent, roots and 
serviles tallying, as in katshu, voce hand. 

The manner in which the words for hand and 
foot run into each other, alike in the Mon- 
golian and in the Cii'cassian series, is truly 
remarkable, so much so that it is difficult 
to distinguish the terms. The Georgian 
pd-chd, like the Mantchu pdt-cbd, in fact, 
blends the more special names for the lower 
aud upper members, and so do the Manyak 
lipchd and lapchd, the latter word meaning 
hand, whilst chdli, band, in Georgian, has 
the chd root of foot, with li servile. 


Kd, kd, is the root in all these words and in 
the next one. Yet the two latter mean 
hand — a sufficient confirmation of what just 
said ! 

For d d suffix, see remarks on tshedd, voce 
earth, and compare ka-do and ka-do-t, 
infra. 

Final ng servile, as in many prior instances. 
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Kd-ng-lep in Lhdpa 
Kd-n-du in Pie 

Kd-do-t in Mon 
Kd-do in Paauko 

K 6 in H<5rpa 
A-kho in Kdmi 
Kh6-kh<5-i in Dhimdli 

Khyd in Burmese 
Kkau in Tunglhu 
Khd-t in Khoibu 
Khd-t in Kkas 
Khd-ng in Newdri 
Td-i in KiibiUk 
Td-ra in Moasi 

A-td-r in Sdk 

Td-tni in Gydrdng 
Ka-td in Suutdl 


I Lep may be servile, or it may be tbe radical 
lip, lap, of lipclid, lapchd, Ac. 

Dd servile, also the anneotant n. 

Mean leg, yet have indubitably the same root 
as the foregone, the do being servile, as in 
tshedo, voce earth. 

The nude root, vast numbers of such words 
occur in all the tougues alike. 

A servile ; kho, the mere aspirate phase of ko. 
I Hoot repeated, as in kd-kd, sky ; cko-cho, 
I hot, &c. 


Means leg. 

Ra, the common suffix. 

I A, the servile, so frequent in Lepcha and 
Burmese ; r — ra. 

Mi, servile, means human. 

Ta root. Ka, the common prefix. 


Hand. — Kd-r in Tshari 
Kd-ch in Osetic 

Kw<5-r in Anzug 
Kd-r in Sokpa 
Gd-r in Mongol 

Kd in Kumi 
A-kd in Kdmi 
Ta-kd in Sdk 

Kwd-li in Sdnwdr 

Kat-shd in Andi 
Kat-flhd in Pld 
Clid-li in Georgian 
Chd in Mingrelian 
Shi in Suanio 
Shd in Gyami 
Pat-shu in Pusako 
Chd-a-sd in Pie 


I R servile, conjunct ra, os in the following 
[ words. 

Ch servile ; compare sd-cli, &c. 

'R final servile. Kd-er, observe here that kd, 
kd, gd, is the root throughout the whole 
series, and note the identity of the word in 
Sunwdr and Anzak with reference to. the 
alleged Greek etymon of kwdr. 

The pure root. 

A and ta prefixes, serviles. 

Li servile, as in chd-li, Georgian for hand. 
Tbe word, therefore, is identically anzug, li 
being :r r. 

Shu, the root. Rat, a double servile ; ka-ta, 
a marvellous accord 1 

Such samples leave no doubt as to li being a 
servile'. 


Pat, double servile, pa-ta. 

Compound of Andi shd and Mingrelian cb<5 ! 1 


Blood. — T’shd, shd in Absnd 
Shd in Manyak 
Sdh in Thochu 
Sdh in Hdrpa 
Syd in Gyami 


Ta-shi in Gydrdng 


f Compare the conjunct servile in tbe Abend 
word, and observe that the so-called mono- 
syllabic and polysyllabic character of lan- 
guages has been made to rest oa this frail 
foundation ! 
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Thd in Osebio 
Thwd in Burmese 
Th<5 in Sdk 

Thd in Kasswi 
Th<5-i in Gdrd 
Ka-thi in Khyeng 
A-tbi in Kdmi 
Thd-k spoken Tibetan 
r, 6 in Dido 
Iii-n in Andi 
T in Khyi 
Hi in Newdri 
Hi-t in Kong 
Hl-ki in Dhimdli 
Hi in Khoibu 
Hi in Marung 
Hyd in Magar 
Zi in Tshetshentsh 
Zi in Ingush 
Zi in Mezjiji 
LT-sl in Sdnwdr 
Chi in Gdr<5 
A-zi in Champhang 
A-zyd in Maracn 
Bi, pi in Avar 
Vi in Lepclia 
Wi in Mrd 

Skin . — fFd in Circassian 
4’Chd-bi in Mingrelian 
Ga-shi in Armenian 
Pd in Kdmi 
Pi in Chinese 
Fi in Gyami 
Pi in Mrd 
Chd-gd in Newdri 
Pd-ko in Lhdpa 
Pa-g in Tibetan 

Skin . — Kd-ni in Geoigian 
Ka-n in Suanio 
Kdm-pa in Lhdpa 

Bi-k in Dido 
Di-bi in Murmi 
Di in Anam 

Bi-gur in Bddd 

Tongue . — Bb sd in Circassian 
rdZhd in Tibetan 
Shd in Chinese 


f Observe that the change of root from thti to 
thwd is exactly similar to that of kd to kwd, 
voce hand. This identity of plan prevailing 
throughout speaks trumpet*tongued for the 
truth of the affinity of races contended for. 


Ka servile. 

A servile. 

K, the articular suffix. 
N servile. 


T’ servile. 

Ki servile, the ka suffix harmonised. 


If servile as in d-md, voce fire. 


Gu servile, as in chan-gd, hot. 


f Ka is the root passim. Ni and n, two phases 
of the same servile. 

The 11 m” in kampa, a euphonic copula with 
reference to the labial of the root. 

, Pa, servile, the common ba,pa suffix of Tibetan, 

Here is another sample of the substitution 
| of servile for root, as fd for md, voce fire, 
&c. 

Gu-ra, double servile. See remarks, voce 
ego = homo. 

' These repeated serviles bear direct reference 
) to the very numerous senses of the sd root, 
I and thus we learn the differential function 
[ of the serviles. See remarks, voce man. 

! Note again how the suffixed and prefixed ser- 
I viles tally, the root (d 6) being here in- 
| dubitable. So Tsari chi-m and Jili m-chi, 
[ voce water. 


Stone. — Dd-r in Osetic 
rDd in Tibetan 
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D<5h id Lhdpa 
D6h in Serpa 
Ddn-ga in Khas 
Ld-di in Georgian 
Ld-n in Khyeng 
Ld-ng in Limbu 
Ta-ld-n in Sdk 
Ld-ng in Lepcba 
Ka-ld-n in Kdmi 


Ga suffix, and annectant n, both servile. 

Root is id, Id. The serviles have been too fre- 
quently remarked on to need repetition. 
But note well how congruous they are, ab 
initio usque ad finern ! 


Great. — Di-di in Georgian 
Di-di in Mingrelian 
Di in Tai. 

Gd-dd-t in Bddd 
Dd in Kuanobua 
Dd-i in Anam 
Dd in Pld 

ta-Dbi in Newdri 


| Root repeated as in cho-cho, pyd-pyd, Ac., Ac. 

06, the gd prefix euphonised ; t, conjunct ta. 
I final servile. 

J Ta, the common prefix, and dhi, the aspirate 
1 form of the root, os mho for md, Ac. 


Three . — Sami in Georgian 
Sami in Mingrelian 
Jum in Lazic. 

Sum, ahum, sam, song, san, 
thani, turn, in all the 
Tibeto - Himdlayan and 
Indo-Chinese tongues 


Four . — pSi in Circassian 
pShi in Abassian 
bZhi in Tibetan 
Zhi in Lhdpa 
Zhyi in Serpa 
Si, Si-kd in Gyami 
T’si in Siamese 
T*sd in Shan 
Si in Tai 


f Both root and servile are identical in all five 
words ; another marvellous instance of con- 
cord, capable, like the rest, of only one 
explanation. 

^ Intercalate y, aB in the nouns. 

Kd, a servile. 

| T* servile, the common ta particle, conjunct. 

The nude root. 


Five. — Chd-ba in Circassian 
- Pat-chd in Talien 


Fight. — Yat-sh in Tshetshentsh 
Yat-sh in Limbu 
g-Yet in Takpa 
Ka-yd in Kdini 
Ba-yd in Tangua 
Ri-yd-t in Mrd 
Re- yd in Kiranti 
Yd in Sdnwdr 
Or-ydt in Gydrdng 
Rwa in Georgian 
Rd-a in Mingrelian 
Rd-ya in Kiranti 
p-Rd in Murmi 
Ryie in Hdrpa 
Rd-nit in Mini 


i Chd, the root. Pat, a double servile, as in 
the Pasuko word for hand. 

i Final ah' servile. Another beautiful sample 
of affinity. 

G servile = v, d, p, below. 

Yd, the root throughout the whole Beries, with 
the common vocalic changes. 

Or servile, in Gydrdng. 

| Bd, rd, rd, is the root beyond doubt, though 
the Kirdnti sample under both this and the 
preceding head shows how readily roots be- 
come serviles, and vice vertd , y 
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Nine . — bQd in Circassian 
dGd in Tibetan 

rGti-rl in Thochu 

Gd-bi in Manyak 
Gdh in Sdnwdr 
Gd-n in NewAri 
Gd in Hdrpa 

Ran-gd in Gydrdng 


Note again the wonderful accord of root .and 
servile. 

The ra particle here appears both as prefix 
and suffix. 

Bi servile, as in Circassian. 

The pure root. 

N final, servile. 

Nude root again. 

Kan, double servile, ka-na = kam in kampa, 
voce skin. 


Ten . — pShd-n in Circassian 
Zlid-ba in Abassian 
Swrf-ba in Circassian = Sd-a 
bChd in Tibetan 
tSha-i in Burmese 
hSd in Kitiui 
Chi in Gdrd 
ta-Chi in Gydrdng 
Shi in Chinese 
Sha-i in Tangus 
ta-Shi in Tuughlhu 
Sl-sd in Silk 
t-Sa-u in Talien 
p-Chi in Takpa 
Chd in Serpa 
Chd in Gdrdng 
Chd in Lhdpa 
Sd-n-ho in Newriri 


Chi-chi-bi in Manyak 


Sd, chd, is the root with the usual cycle of 
changes by aspiration and by alteration 
of the vowel ; and to the root, moreover, 
are added the usual variety of Bervile 
appendages in some cases, whilst in others 
we have the nude root. All this is perfectly 
conformable to what has been seen in the 
nouns, i'd it follows, therefore, that the 
peculiar lies commonly ascribed to the 
numbers do not really exist. The nature 
of the error, as derived from the examination 
of a few only of these tongues, may be 
appreciated by adverting to the remarks in 
the next paper on the differences presented 
to all such observations. 

('Root repeated with ba suffix harmonised and 
aerial as in Circassian. This feature of the 
numeral serviles is of frequent occurrence. 
See Essay on B6d<5 and Dhimdli for two 
good samples. 


P.S. — The above paper lias been considerably augmented in 
number of vocables, and in the analysis of them, since it was first 
presented to the Society, though not to the extent I had hoped and 
purposed if health had not failed me. If, however, the principles 
of the analysis (sufficiently rovealed in their application and in the 
observations of this and the following paper) be sound, they may 
be easily carried as much further as is desired. 

With regard to the soundness of those principles, I am fully 
prepared for censure of the presumption of attempting to analyse 
unknown tongues; prepared also to see many errors of detail 
detected, to afford apparent justification of such censure. 

I can but solicit the particular attention of the candid to the 
perfect uniformity of the phenomena presented by the vocables, 
whether nouns, pronouns, or numerals, from the very beginning to 
the very end of my paper, and ask how this is to be explained, except 
upon those principles which a comparison of the numerous Hima- 
layan tongues with each other and with that of Tibet led me first 
to detect, and which my opportunities of novel exploration beyond 
the Himalaya afforded me great advantages for testing title more 
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extended application off I have to regret that my investigations 
have been interrupted just when they were beginning to produce 
their ripest fruit, and to solicit the Society’s favourable construction 
of what is now submitted as it is, rather than trust to an uncertain 
future for its improvement 


Supplement to the paper on the Mongolian Affinities of the 

Caucasians. 

Since the above paper was hastily written I have obtained 
through the courteous aid of our Secretary the loan of the 
Mithridates and Asia Polyglotta. The ampler stock of Cau- 
casian and Mongolian vocables thus placed within my reach 
(and illustrated too by occasional analytical notices) has needed 
only to be compared with my own large stores from the Hima- 
laya, Tibet, Sifan, Indo-China, and Tamilian India, to satisfy 
me that the widest assumed scope of allopliylian affinities 
might be placed on an unassailable basis. Again, a renewed 
reference to well-known works* lias equally satisfied me that 
nothing short of a careful analytical demonstration would be 
accepted after the frequent insufficiently supported assertions 
and more or less superficial investigations that have been given 
to the world, even Dr. Latham’s splendid panoramic view of 
the subject, though in fact well grounded on the opinions at 
least of numerous scholars, t and fortified, moreover, by the 
adduction of some special evidenc^ either priorly overlooked 
or only recently accessible, having met with a cold, not to say 
a scoffing, reception.^ 

I therefore beg permission to withhold for the present the 
comparative list of Caucasian and Mongolian vocables which 
I had prepared to accompany the above paper on the resem- 
blance of Circassian and Gyariing pronouns, pledging myself 

* Prichard, III. 13, et teq.; IV. 384 et *eq. Report of the British Association for 
1850, p. 174, et teq. Madras Journal for July 1837, and January, June, 1850. 

t Klaproth, Dobroaky, Bask, Bolt, Norris, Ao., Ac. 

$ Brown’s Indo-Chinese Vocabularies, and Rosen’s Caucasian Researches. 

$ “Edinburgh Review.” Article, Bopp's Grammar. 
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that that list shall ere long be submitted to the Society, so 
amplified and analysed as to enable the scholar both to test 
and to extend the analogies sampled by the list.* 

In the meanwhile, and with reference to the above paper, 
I subjoin some farther explanations which will not only serve 
to illustrate more fully its special topic (pronouns), but to show 
how continued attention to the general topic teems with fresh 
proofs of the soundness of the opinion that Caucasus is essen- 
tially Tartaric, and that the widest sense of the word Tartaric 
is the truest. 

Klaproth, who was too well informed on the subject to 
insist on the Arian origin of the Caucasians generally, yet con- 
tended that the Osi were Indo-Ger i.anic. 

I shall soon be able, I think, to show that the elements and 
the mechanism of words in the Osetic tongue are purely Tartar, 
and that the very name of the race (O-sit), like that of the 
Georgians (Swan), proves their Tartaric progeniture, these 
names being significant, and significant in the special mode in 
use among the Tartar races. How Bopp could contend for the 
Arian origin of a race styling themselves Swan, and go to 
Sanscrit for Georgian etymologies, I am the more surprised, as 
swan in Sanscrit means dog, and we can hardly suppose that 
the Georgians or any other people would call themselves dogs, 
though their neighbours might so compliment them. Not to 
travel, however, beyond pronouns, I may mention that I have 
a long list of Mongolian equivalents for the Caucasian pro- 
nouns, and that, for instance, the ma root in all its phases 
(ma, mf, mo, mil), and in both its senses (nominal and pro- 
nominal), will be exactly matched by a long series of Tartaric 
equivalents. Nor are the so-called inflections or declensional 
signs less Tartaric than the roots ; for instance, i or nf for the 
genitive; an, ang, nang, for the dative case; the i being 
Tibetan, Takpa, Horpa, &c. ; the nf, Mongol, Mantchii, Tiirki, 
Bod6; the an or ang, nan or nang, Dhimdli, Tiirki, Ouigiir, 
&c. Here is a sample : — 

* 

* This has been done, I hope tolerably'effeotually, in the list as it now 8 trade, 
t See the note in the sequel on words with the 6 rad si roots, o-as, o-su-ri, 
o-tu-r-ka, &Q. 
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Pronoun I. 

Ouigtr. 

N. Ma, ma-n 
G. Ma-ni-ng" 

D. Ma-nang ) 

M4ng-g6 J 

In Ouigiir the first na suffix is often dropped in the dative, 
and the second reiterated ; and thus we have manggd for ma 
nang. Both changes are thoroughly consonant to the genius 
of these tongues, and are in perfect harmony with the alterna- 
tive nominative form ma, or ma-n. The n final is here simply 
emphatic, and is the conjunct form of the na suffix. All these 
particles, in either theiT servile or radical character and function, 
may be used conjunctly and disjunctly, that is, with or without 
their vowel;* and all may he also augmented by various new 
elements or by reiteration, without affecting the sense in either 
case. Here are some samples of the disjunct and reiterated, 
or added na, with one of these singular equivalents. 

Pronouns I. Thou. He. 

Tibetan Na, nani KI16, kli6na Kh6, kh6na 

Esthonian Ma, minna Si, sinna T4, temma 

We see here that the suffix md is equal to the suffix na. 
So also is the suffix ra, which has been noticed as common, in 
form and function, to the Circassian and Gydning tongues, but 
which in fact has a wide and almost universal prevalence 
among these tongues, being attached like all the other serviles 
alike to pronouns, nouns, numerals, adverbs, and changing or 
dropping its vowel as well as taking the sur-suffix n, ng, with- 
out more alteration in its meaning than in the other cases of 

* Here are some example* — k’ ma-ri, man in Georgian, ka-mi, man in K&ni j 
mfi-rfi, man in Sfinwlr, m-ru man in Mrti (root, mi, ma, mu) ; m-zvfire in 
Absnl, mi-za, fire in Avar (root mi) ; s-ml, girl in Horpa, ad ml, girl in Thunglhu, 
aa-mi, girl in Burmese (root ml, mi). Note also the vocalic changes of roots and 
of the servile ra in ma-ri and mti-rd-and m-rfi ; ka, servile of Georgian kmari, is 
dropped in Snanic marl, where again the servile ri becomes rl. In the Indo- 
Chinese tongues ws have tbs ka prefix present and absent in this very word man, 
just as in the Caucasian, witness k f Inn in kolnn, being lun in Burmese. 1 may 
add 1-6-k in Tai and ll-g in Osetic, with the k vel g suffix (root, 16, 11, 11). 

YOL. II. F 


OsetiC' 

Ma, ma-n 
Marni 

Ma-nan 
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reiteration and elision and vocalic changes above illustrated in 
the pronominal roots and serviles, and in the nominal ones 
also, by the subjoined note. 

In fact, such and much greater reiteration, cumulation, 
substitution and vocalic change, with concomitant contractions 
medial and final, affecting roots as well as serviles, are chief 
almost among the fundamental laws of these languages, and 
constitute the veil that has so long concealed their complete 
affinity. Who, for instance, would suppose namasini, or con- 
tractedly namsin, day, to be the same with ni, nyi, or nin ? 
Show him, however, the intermediate forms nani, mani, and 
sini, and show him also this intercalate y and final n of the 
root, as well as this cumulation and these changes of the 
serviles, holding good in a great number of other instances, and 
you will carry him with you in this one and the rest, as I 
hope to do my readers by and by. 

Here are some further pronominal illustrations of the ra suffix. 

It attaches, as ra, to the first and second singular in Cir- 
cassian, exclusively ; to the second singular only in Gyaning, 
as re ; to the third singular only in Mongol and Mantchii and 
Sokpo, as r<5 ; to the third singular only in Gondi, as r ; to the 
third plural only in Turki, as rd ; to all three plurals, and to 
no singular in lluklieng, as rd ; to the same in Burmese as do 
(local difference and of pronunciation merely) ; to the first and 
third plural in Mongol as da and dd respectively ; to all three 
plurals in Takpa, and to them only, as rd ; to all the persons 
singular and plural in Tibetan, as rang, usually rendered by 
self; to the first and third plural in Ouigdr, as dr vel lar. 
The usual reading of olar, they, is o-lar, making lar a so-called 
plural sign. But if ol be “ he,” in Ouigur and Turki, ol-ar 
must be, “ they.” However, o is undoubtedly the root, as 
provable by numberless instances in the cognate tongues ; and 
Id is an infix, and o-la-ra the true etymological analysis, as of 
the Turkish anlar and anlard, the analysis is a-na-la-ra, d being 
here* the root (anggd, to him, a-ning, his), and na-la-ra, ser- 

* The change of the root from 6 to & in Turki and Ouigtir ia continued in 
Kantohd, wherein it becomes i. Precisely in like manner we have mi, vel m& vel 
ml, for five, and ni, vel no, vel n 6 , for day, in Caucasus. 
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viles, -whereof the first is the emphatic n& above illustrated ; 
and dr, vel ra, vel Id-rd, the so-called plural sign or signs, 
though in my judgment it is to mistake the true genius and 
character of these tongues to give to any of their particles, 
except with extreme reserve, the attributes of strict grammar 
(declensional marks), or a precise independent signification 
such as self for ring in Tibetan. Hang is a compound of the 
ra and ang particles. The phases of the latter are d, an, ang, 
and the reflective or egoistic sense, such as it is (it is most like 
that of the Sanscrit swa), attaches, not to the compound rang, 
but to the simple dug. In B6d6 and Giro and Ilayu dng 
stands for the first personal pronoun; in Lirnbu and many 
other allied tongues it is the first possessive, in the form of a. 
In Tagala and Malayu a and aku represent the first personal, 
and ang is an articular prefix of the same drift. The first 
personal is an-ka in Kiranti and a-za in Osetic, prefix in 
all these instances, in others even of the same tongues it is a 
suffix ;* but still, whether attached to pronouns, verbs, or nouns, 
and whether prefixed or postfixed or standing alone, as root or 
seTvile, it is apt to indicate a reflective character. This is the 
reason why it so constantly marks the possessive case, with or 
without a preposed particle ; but if with one, usually the «a 
conjunct, which is only One phase, as ang-ge is another phase, 
of the repetition of itself ; and this is also the reason why in 
so many of these tongues the ang suffix, when appended to 
verbs and their participles, designates the first person. Thus 
kazdng, I eat,/kazangti, I who eat, f the eater, I eating, from 
tiie root za, zo, in Gyaning. Pird, give ; pi-rdng or pirang-gd 
or pirang-nd, give to me, in Limbii, from the root pi ; davo, give, 
davong, give to me, in Gy&ning, from the root va, vo. These 
forms are imperative. The indicative ones are similar, thus 
pird and dovo mean, you or he (quivis prater meipsum) gives ; 
and piling, dovong, I myself give, ang-nd and ang -gd are 
equal, and are reiterations of the a, an, or ang particle, t Com- 

* As ang is prefix or suffix, so is an y other Bervile ; for instance, tbo k£ of anka, 
here cited ; thus, k' mari, man in Georgian (mari in Suanic), and osurka, maid 
in Mingrelian (oeuri in Lazic). See on to further note. 

+ In Sontal, Ur&on, Ho, and Hayu, the ang becomes ing, and eng with the 
▼wy same emphatic reiteration, viz., eng gna and ing ga. 
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pare ang-gtS to roe, in Turki and Ouigur ; and mdng-g£ to me 
in Ouigiir, with their equivalent ma-nan in Osetic. Pir4 and 
Pir&ng show very pointedly that the reflective virtue resides 
not in the ra particle but in the dng particle. This case also 
exemplifies their conjunction. Ma-nang is the disjunct form ; 
roang, the conjunct; and mang-ge is the same, only more 
emphatic; mang, to me, mang-gd, to myself; and mong-nd 
and m&ng-rd are both equivalents and emphasisers merely. So 
mini is mine ; and mining-gd, my own, in Mongol and Mant- 
chii ; the nang becoming ning euphorflcally to harmonise with 
the mi root. And, by the way, we may. here, as in all the 
other derivatives, note the forthcomingness of the widely pre- 
valent mi root, though obsolete as a nominative in these two 
tongues, just as it is in the analogous sense of man (ego = 
homo plur. exem.) in Burmese, wherein, however, we similarly 
gather it from its derivatives, woman and child, mimma* and 
sa mi. 

I have illustrated the pronominal and verbal uses of the ra 
particle, as well as explained its relation to rang. Here are 
some exemplifications of its nominal and other uses. I fear I 
shall weary the reader, but he must remember that what is 
true of this particle is true of all the particles; and that, 
whereas a confined view of the character and functions of this 
grand element of these tongues has led to very erroneous 
notions as to their general affinity, so a complete conception 
of the nature of the particles is the best guide to a just 
perception of that affinity. For instance, Rosen has dwelt on 
the unique character of the Circassian pronouns arising in 
good part out of the operation of the ra particle, and I, follow- 
ing him, have announced with reasonable surprise the fact that 
the same peculiarities are attached to the Gyarung pronouns, 
whereas, in very truth, whatever he or I noticed in this 
respect as to the pronouns is equally true as to the nouns, 
adverbs, &c., and that not merely in the languages of the 

# Compare Eathonian temros, supra, where suffix ma = emphatic na. All 
these tongues affect illiteration and consonantal as well as vocalic harmony to an 
extent quite perplexing, since each tongue has its fancies in this respect. Here 
m£ is a root. 
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Circassia and Gydrdng, bat in every tongue from Caucasus to 
the Pacific. Here is the enumeration. 

Ma-re, man, Suanic; ma-ri, man* Georgian; ma-ro, man, 
Lepcha; md-rd, man, Sunwar; m-rii, man, Mni ; ild-ru, before, 
Turki ; uz-rd, upon, Turki ; herel-ri, man, Sontdl. 

Lan-rd, once, Tibetan; kyd-rd, river, Akdsh; tho-rd, to- 
morrow, Tibetan ; wa-ran, rain, Osetic ; mu-ran, river, Turki ; 
mai-ran, arm, Mantchd; kool-ron, child, Mongol; kho-rang, 
sky, Bodo ; chak-reng, band, Garo ; di-rang, this, Serpa ; 
dd-ring, to-day, Tibetan ; rd-m-bu, man, Limbd ; res-ga, where, 
Tibetan (samples of prefix) ; ds-rds, man, Gy lining (sa added) ; 
rgu-re, nine, Manyalc; ma-r, horse, spoken Chinese; ma-rhi, 
horse, Sokpa; ga-r, where, Tibetan; gii-rd, where, Tibetan; 
dd-r and dd-rd, there, Tibetan ; ta-r-ti, cap, Gydrdng ; ti-r-mi, 
man, Gydrdng; ok-ur, ox, Magyar; o-zu-r-ka, maid, Mingrelian 
(ka added, see note) ; o-sd-ri, maid, Lazic ; u-er-ti, boy, 
Armenian ; pu-r-ti, bird, Andi (ti, added, the rati suffix) ; do-r, 
stone, Osetic ; teng-er, sea, Magyar ; aha-r, ox, Mongol ; khor, 
river, Avar; ku-er, hand, Anzdg; ka-r, hand, Tshari; ka-r, 
hand, Sokpo. 

We thus see that the ra particle changes it,3 vowel to the 


* I here omit the ka prefix, with full warrant from usage • 

See prior note on kmari and klun ; ka suffix in ozurka is the same thing and 
similarly omissible, witness oburi. Hero 6 is the root, = d, meaning man, and it 
also takes the k prefix. Sd is the sa particle harmonised in its vowel to the root. 
It is a diminutive, so that o-sn, u-sa, or u-a-sa is child, and kusa is equally child. 
We have kusa and a-sa in Limbd, and u-a sa in Aver, d-s iu Osetic, d-as in 
Wogul, d-er in Armenian ; sa in its capacity of diminutive means woman os well 
SA ohild when added to any root for man, as d or mi ; and hence Osetic d-srf wo« 
man ■■ mi-sa, Newdri. Such And so concordant are all the elements. In Ar- 
menian uerti, child, erti vel rati being Bervile, it follows that the d root for man 
may express juniors as well as adults, whilst the Gydrdng da, man, and Osetie 
ds, woman, prove that the d root expresses both sexes, meaning man-kind or the 
apecies man, and also that sa is not uniformly a diminutive but a synonym. 
This will be amply proved by and by, when the o-u-w and the sa, si, shi, roots 
for mankind are arrayed, and then it will be also seen that the name of the Osetio 
people is derived from two synonyms for man, and that, like td-td, or tshe-tshe- 
nsh, it is =a Allemauni. The Caucasian puzzle as to us, ush, ushi, u-as, u-as-sa, 
u-er, o-su, o*zu, is solved by this explanation, and if we add the Murmi bd root 
for man (supra), we have the clue to the Caucasian bo-zo, bo-shi, bit-shi, bi-shi, 
for all which I hate numerous Mongolian equivalents, thus po-zo in P&suko,* 
pu-sa in Karen, bu-cha in Tekpa, bi-sha and bi-shi in Bdd<5. 
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utmost (r&, rd, ri, to, ni), takes the ang or other additional 
particle (ti, ka, sa), occupies the initial (res-ga), medial 
(pd-r-ti), or final (ka-r) position, or even both (r gd-re), ■with 
reference to the root, and lastly, blends itself 'with that root, 
dropping its vowel (gdr), or stands apart, retaining its vowel 
(gd-ni) ; and all this without change or even modification of 
the meaning of the word as derived from the root further than 
a certain emphasising can be so termed, as kho-rang, the sky ; 
ka-r, the hand. 

Such elements of speech and all the serviles are essentially 
alike, can with little propriety be designated by our grammar 
terms or alleged to be conjugational or declensional marks, 
except with extreme caution. The essence of a grammatical 
rule or part of speech is generalisation; the essence of the 
function of these particles is the very opposite of specialisa- 
tion; and thus it is that unlimited change of place and 
change of form belong to the latter, whilst nothing of the sort 
does or can belong to the former. 

Of the habit of applying our grammatical terms to the 
elements of these tongues in central Asia without any apparent 
perception of their true character,* as noted in the south- 
eastern islands, I will give a sample from the Altaic group of 
languages. 

The plurals of the Mantchd personal pronouns are thus 
stated and commented upon. 

We. Ye. They. 

Mousd } Souw<5 T&(5t 

To this statement of the pronouns it is added that bd, sou 
wd, and tdsdt constitute the ordinary series ; that mousd is a 
sample of the dualistic form, and that it is regularly derived 
from mou, I, by the addition of the plural sign sd. Now it is 
quite true that the existence of a dual or rather of an inclusive 

4 To prove this it suffices to advert to Voter's derivation o i the Caucasian kar 
and kwer, band, from x ct P> and Klaproth's of Waran rainm for Mdrd 

from lift. I shall give numerous Tartar equivalents for all three, and thus prove 
their roots .to be respectively ka, wa, and me, the ra, rd, and ran being serviles, 
or rather phases of one servile. 
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plural * is one of the characteristics of these tongues, and one 
that prevails very generally from the Pacific to Caucasus. But 
how it can be said that in the Mantchii tongue this inclusive 
plural is formed regularly from the singular mou by means of 
the plural sign b6, I cannot conceive, since a regular pluralising 
particle would be uniformly applied and wear one shape, 
whereas there is here in the three persons of the pronouns no 
vestige of such attributes in the s<5 particle. The ordinary 
“ we ” (b<5) has no trace of this or other pluralising suffix ; the 
ordinary “ ye ” (sou w<i) has quite a different augment (w<$) ; 
and, lastly, the third person shows the sd particle indeed, 
but with a foreign element or suffixed t (sdt). Now surely a 
grammatical rule must have some identity of character, what 
it includes must be similar in form and application. But that 
in the Mantchii pronouns the plurals cannot be 6aid to be 
regularly formed by the addition of sd, is self-apparent ; and if 
we turn to any collated list of the pronouns of the Altaic 
tongues generally, we shall immediately perceive the same 
anomalies prevailing throughout this group of languages, and 
affecting both the form and the application of all the particles ; 
the ang suffix, for instance, being at once a genitive and a 
dative sign in a single tongue (sangge, of thee; manggd, to 
me, in Ouigiir), and also changing its form entirely in the same 
case (meaning, of me ; sanggd, of thee) in that single tongue. 
Look again beyond the Altaic group and you will see the 
same anomalies. Everybody had poticed them in this or that 
instance, and I have on this account myself demurred to the 
use of the pronouns at all as a test of ethnic affinity. I am 
now aware that I was misled by the authority of great names, 
looking at these particles from a too grammatical point of 
view. We first make the particles grammatical, and then we 
declare them to be utterly anomalous ; the facts being, that 
they are not strictly or uniformly grammatical, generally 
speaking, nor perhaps anywhere so, except as the result of 

This remarkable and arbitrary feature of a dual and two plural* I have already 
detected in the Kuswar, Hayu, and Kiranti tongues of the Himdlaya, and in the 
Ho, Sontil, and Uraon tongues of Tamulian India. I need hardly add that the 
■use peculiarity belongs to the Tsgalan and Alforian languages, as well as thd 
Altaic, 
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Arian influences (Tibetan, Newdrese, cultivated Tamulian, and 
so in Caucasus); and that they obey their own law with 
perfect uniformity, and equally so when they attach to pro* 
nouns as to nouns and to verbs. That they are not strictly 
grammatical may be shown as well by their inconsistency 
with any intelligible conception of grammar,* as by the har- 
monious and simple elucidation they admit of according to 
their own norma loquendi or mechanism of speech. 

Look, for instance, at the following explication of the 
Mantchu plurals above cited, or mouse, souwd, and tdsdt. 
Mou-sd, we = I and thou ; thus mou is the ma, mi, mo, root 
for I, obsolete as an ordinary nominative in this tongue, but 
found as such in most of the cognate series of tongues, and 
forthcoming even in Mantchu in all the oblique cases (mi-ni; 
mi-ninggd ; mi-ndd) ; sd, again, is the sa, sd, si, so root for thou, 
still extant as si in this tongue, as sd in Turki, as sd in Ouigiir, 
Finnic, and Esthonian, not to cite more instances from my 
ample store. Therefore mousd is beyond dispute a compound 
of two roots meaning I and thou. In like manner precisely 
is sou-we, ye, a compound of the root above cited for thou, and 
of the o, ii, root for he ; which latter, though obsolete in Mant- 
chii, is extant in Turki and in Ouigiir as o ; in Magyar as od 
or wd ; in Circassian as uf or wi ; in Garo as ii ; in Dhimali, 
in Gyariing, and in Thunglhu, as wa ; in Newari, as wo, &c. &c. 
Sou-we, ye, is therefore palpably a compound of the roots 
expressing thou and he ; sd changing to sou, as mo to mou, 
and 6d to wd; the d moreover being a synonym of 6, and 
a phase of the i root, found alike in this very Mantchii tongue 
and in Circassian ; so that the Magyar 6d, Circassian ni, and 
Mantchii i, with other instances just cited, lead irresistibly to 


# There should be, though there is not, a higher sort of grammar capable of 
reconciling Tartaric forms of speech with our own ; that is, of showing the equiva- 
lency of each to the other. In the meanwhile the ubo of our technical terms in 
discussing the Tartar tongues is natural, almost inevitable ; and at all events I 
beg earnestly to disoloim all purpose of censure whilst attempting to elucidate. 
There is much grammar in these tongues, but, as I think, borrowed, and shown to 
be so as well by reference to the much larger and unchanged portion of the 
languages as by the unharmonising character which the grammatical element 
wears when it exists. 
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w 4 =he in MantchtL Therefore souwd, ye, is literally thou 
.and he ; as moued, wd, is literally I and thou. In like manner 
the third plural or they, tdsdt, is undoubtedly a compound of 
td = he, and ad = thou. The sd root has the td particle 
added as a conjunct servile (sd-t), according to a rule of 
universal operation in these tongues. Td is extant in Mant- 
chd in the sense of he. It has the rd particle suffixed and 
harmonised in its vowel to the vowel of the root (tdrd), also 
according to a universal rule governing these particles; and 
ad, in the sense of thou, is likewise extant, as si in Mantchu, 
as sd in Turki, as sa in some one of its phases, in short (sa, 
sd, si, s6, sd) in twenty of these tongues. Therefore td-sd-t, or 
they, is literally he and thou; and the whole of the three 
plurals are constructed upon precisely the same principle 
thus : — 

Mou-sd = we = I and thou.’ 

Sou-wd =* ye = thou and he. 

Td-sd-t = they = he and thou. 

In like manner the Mongolian plurals, bi-da, ta, and td-dd-t, 
might be analysed by means of the Tibetan demonstratives, di 
and dd, with their analogues in allied tongues, and shown to 
be nothing more than reiterate pronouns of the singular 
number, and also that the dd, dd is no more a plural sign 
than the third phase of this particle or dou (da, dd, di, do) is 
a dative sign, though widely as erroneously so regarded (just 
as De Coros regards the equivalent ra* particle), witness 
t sd-do, to the earth ; ko-dd, to the foot, &c., in the Caucasian 
group, according to Vater. In truth, the da particle is in 
these latter instances a servile, not a radical, as is the sd 
before given ; but apparently neither radical nor servile can be 
regarded in strictness as a declensional sign of case or of 

# De Cords , pursuant to bis view of the rd particle, as a dative case sign, trans- 
lates namgar in one instance and another, to heaven. Now, nam is the sun, and 
kha vel gd is place ; and that the ra suffix only emphasises the sense of khd vel 
gd may be shown by a familiar pair of examples. Qdr vel giro and takla-kbdr 
are the names of two well-known places in Nari, gdr meaning the place or fort, or 
headquarters of its district ; and takla-kbdr, the place, or fort, or sadr, of Taklo* 
Again, the thirteenth divisions of the spire of a chaitya are called chuksum-kbdr^ 
in Tibetan = trayodas bhuvsn in Sanscrit, t.e., the thirteenth mansion. 
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number. Nor in the great majority of these tongues from 
Caucasus to Oceanica do these or the other particles * ordi- 
narily fulfil the necessary conditions of such a sign, ■with the 
scant and obvious exceptions before noted. The s& radical 
and the dd servile are both alike particles, and as such subject 
to the laws regulating particles, according to which all their 
alleged anomalies in either character can be explained, includ- 
ing not only every vocalic change incident to them in both 
capacities alike, but also that substitution whereby they inter- 
change functions and the root becomes a servile, or the servile 
a root. Thus, for example, the se particle is undoubtedly a 
root in the instances cited above, and it is as undoubtedly a 
servile in the Magar tongue, wher in i-sd means this, and o-sd, 
that ; i and 6 being the near and remote demonstratives, with 
se as a servile affix, answering exactly to the Georgian s in i-s, 
he. Compare Circassian i with Georgian i-s, and the servile 
and equivalent character of the sa suffix in these instances 
drawn from the Magyar and Georgian tongues will be at once 
apparent, and it will be also perceived how the alleged plural 
sense is here neither admissible nor possible, though the 
particle be assuredly the identical one to which in the 
Mantclni tongue the plural quality is attributed. 

In explaining the Mantclni pronouns I have included 
almost all that need be said of the Circassian third personal 
singular, or xi, i, with its change to t’ conjunct, as in t-ab, his 
father. 

If we consider the d, the i, and the t as all radicals, we 
may yet find numerous equivalents for each in that sense; 
and if, again, we regard the t’ as a servile superseding the 
radical di or wi, we may find abundant instances of such 
supersession alike among the Caucasian and the Mongolian 
tongues, as ma, ma-fa, fa, fire ; bi, di-bi, di, skin ; sa, ba-sa, ba, 
cow;' and many more for which I must refer to the forth- 
coming analysed list of vocables. 

With regard to Mongolian equivalents for the radicals d, i, 

* The chd suffix in xna-ch, we, Osetic, is* called a plural Bign. What is it in 
aa-ch, earth ? Probably what it ia in a-ch, one, Circassian ; viz., a servile with 
the usual differential function. 
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and ta, in the sense of he, the third personal, the subjoined 
enumeration must suffice at present. 

U', Circassian = li in Giro ; ti in Sontal ; 6 (66) in Magyar ; 
6 in Ouigiir and Turki ; w6 in Newdri ; wa in Gyuning, in 
Dhimali,* and in Thunglhu. I', Circassian = i in Mantclid ; 
i in Sontal ; i in Burmese (this) ; 6 in Magyar (66) ; 6 in 
Kalmak ; 6 in Lazig ; i-s in Georgian ; i-sd in Magar ; i-tu in 
Tagalan. Ta, Circassian — 1 6 in Mongol ; t6 in Mantclni ; tit 
in Esthonian; ta in Chinese; tha in Cyami; tlu in Grilling; 
thd in Murmi; thri in Burmese. 

If, again, we take the Circassian ri, i, as one root and word, 
we have parallels for it in the Magyar 66, similarly taken, and 
in all the wa roots should we read wi (w for ri). 

With regard to the Gyarring wa, tri, which I have com- 
pared with the Circassian li, i, changing in composition to ta, 
it is very important to observe that if wa, tri, and u, i, be con- 
sidered as compounds of two synonymous roots, according to 
the above detailed exposition of roots, then that such reiterated 
pronouns are completely conformable to the genius of these 
tongues, and as such harmonise perfectly with the preceding 
exposition of the plurals. These tongues, in fact, revel in 
cumulation, pronominal and nominal, varying as to the exact 
applications of the emphasised or reiterated pronouns, t but 

# The perfect agreement of the Circassian and Dhimfii in regard to the singu- 
lar of the third personal, ti being he, in both tongues, renders the proximate 
agreement of the perplexing plural, ti-bert and fi-bal, very interesting. I have 
tried the Analysis in several ways, but have not succeeded to my own satisfaction ; 
but I submit the following. 

U'-ba-rt = they = he and he ; one he being the ii above elucidated, and the 
<pther f a synonymous bd, bd, bi root, such as hi actually is in Bdd< 5 ; rt, servile ; 
the ra and ta suffixes conjunct. 

U'-ba-l = they = he and he, as before. The juxtaposition of the Bddri and 
Dliimal tribes renders the adoption of the bi root from Bddd likely in this instance. 

It is, however, a word and root widely diffused, and used as a noun and pronoun 
also. Final 1 ’, servile.— —The Suanic al, he, and the Ouigiir and Turki ol v 
he, and ol-ar, they, are very suggestive, as also the Turkish and Ouigiir bi, and 
the Sokpo bti in abti, with all the numerous words for man having the bi root, 
as bi-shi, juvenis, alike in Turki and in B< 5 d< 5 . Nominal and pronominal roots are 
so apt to coincide that l have a long list of coincident roots for ego = homo : for 
instance^ the mi root, and ta root, and sa root, and ba root. 

t See Mith. voce TUrki, i. 467 et seq. t and Essay on Koch, B< 5 d< 5 , and Dhimal, 
p. 120, and De Cords’ Grammar, p. 65, Crawfurd’s Malayan Grammar, Phillips’ 
Sontal Grammar! and BrownVAsam Grammar. 
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preserving a general overruling similitude, of which the follow- 
ing instance from a Himalayan and a Caucasian tongue is too 
singular to be omitted. In Georgian the i root for the third 
personal singular, or he, becomes, by such accretion gradually 
augmenting, first i-s, and then i-ti-na; and in Magar the 
same root with the same sense (ill© iste) becomes i-sd 
and i-sd-ua, according as more or less of emphasis and dis- 
crimination is needed. Again, the Georgian ti in iti na is 
the Burmese thi in i-thi, a word compounded of two syno- 
nyms, both meaning this (ille), and conjointly equivalent 
precisely to isena as well as itina in Magar and Georgian 
respectively. Thu, again, means he, the third personal, in 
Burmese, and this word, which is ir< rely another phase of the 
thd particle (tlni, thi, thii, tho — which last signifies that, and 
is Tibetan), brings us back to the Tagalan i-tii and the 
Gy&rring wa-tti, every particle, whether used in a primary or 
secondary sense, taking the aspirate indifferently (md, mbd, 
fire ; ni, nhi, day ; ka, kha, sky ; et cast., ad libitum). 

Now, if we look again at the Gyanlng wa tii through the 
medium of the Malayan and Tagalan i tu and the Circassian 
ri i and ta, all but the last equally involving a double pro- 
nominal root and single sense, we shall see in this identical 
composition and identical idiomatic use of the third personal 
pronoun, illustrated on all sides as they are by Altaic, Hima- 
layan, and Indo-Chinese equivalents, reproducing every form 
and phase of the roots, a marvellous proof of the affinity of all 
the tongues. But this is not all, for the Circassian ti and i, 
commutable to t, derives the highest and complete illustration 
from another and most interesting quarter, to wit, the unculti- 
vated Tamulian tongues of India, amongst which the Sont&l 
exhibits both ti and f for the third personal pronoun, as well 
as their commutation into t,* whilst the Gondi has fi (w) 
similarly commutable. For the proof of these most remark- 

# The transposableness of the particles in these tongues has been already stated 
and abundantly proved. With this hint, look at the following wonderful sample 
of analogous structure : t-ab, his father, in Circassian ; apa-t, his father, in Sontdl. 
It is needless almost to add that the word for father is ab in the former tongue, 
apa in the latter, Not one of Dopp's celebrated Arian affinities surpasses the 
above in beauty and interest. 
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able coincidences I refer the student to the works of Phillips 
and Driberg, merely observing in conclusion that it is but a 
sample of those analogies derivable from the same interesting 
quarter which I have already made good progress in the 
development of, and which when fully exhibited will go far to 
confirm the conviction that the Tartaric family is one and 
indivisible from the Caucasus to the Pacific. 

The prospect of a reunion of all the Tartars suggests the 
consideration of a fitting designation for the whole; and, 
whatever my leaning towards the term Scythian,* from 
veneration for the father of history who first introduced this 
mighty herd to our view, I prefer upon the whole the more 
familiar appellation Tartar; first, because it has a sense as 
ample as our present requirement, in which respect it has no 
advantage over Scythian ; second, because it has an etymo- 
logical significance thoroughly indigenous and in the highest 
degree appropriate, as well with reference to the structure 
of those tongues by the dissection of which we have come at 
a knowledge of the whole scope of Tartar affinities, as with 
regard to that characteristic idiom according to which the 
name of a tribe is the name of our species. T&, means man 
in a score of extant tongues; and ta designates numerous 
extant tribes stretchipg from the Altai to the Gulf of Siam, 
whilst the same or equivalent names prevail throughout the 
Mongolian countries and in Caucasus ;t and, lastly, the reitera- 

# Essay on Koch, B<5d<5, and Dhimal, preface, pages 8 , 9 , where the reader rnny 
see that seven years ago I had a strong presentiment of what I now hope to 
demonstrate, 

f Tshd-ri, tshd-tehd-nsb, &c., come from the td and sd roots for man, and are 
seen in similar combination, being synonyms, in the Chinese and Georgian ts 6 
meaning man, whereof tsd-s is a diminutive. The Chinese call the Tartars 
indifferently thd-thd and tbd-tsd, and so do the Newdrs of Ndprfl, whilst ta-i, ta- 
i-m 6 , ta-i-lting, ta-i-nd, ta-i -yd, names of tribes from Asara to the Ocean, are 
all not only td but td-td, since the second syllable is in all a synonym, and there- 
fore as equivalent as tslid-tshd And td-td, which are reiterations. As instances, 
familiar to us in India, of a tribe-name signifying also man in the language of that 
tribe, I may mention a-naxn, mru, k lun, ka mi, ku-mi, kong, lau, znd-n, mod, 
bar-ma. These are simple. Mi-shi-mi, mfi-r-mi, &c., are compound. Occasion- 
ally, as in Burmese, the root may be obsolete in the human sense ; but it will 
always be f rnnd in its derivatives or in the proximate tongues, leaving the 
pr inci ple of gentile nomenclature indisputable. In Mishimi we have the mi and 
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tion whereby the Ta, or Zenghis’ clansmen came to be called 
ti-ta, vel tha-thd (men pre-eminently, quasi Allemanni) is a 
normal sample of one of the chief constructive principles of 
these tongues. Wherefore I would abide by that mediaeval 
designation by which all the races beyond the confines of 
Europe have been known to Europe in modern times, and 
winch from and after the middle ages superseded the classical 
term Scythian — a term of as wide import as the other and so 
far equally fitting, but now laid aside, and never so etymo- 
logically just as Tartar, the very r of which word, though 
carped at by half-informed critics, is in fact thoroughly in 
accordance with the jus et norma of Tartaric speech, every- 
where from Oceanic to the Caucasiai region. 

filii roots for man, the former reiterated. In Murrni we have the mi root reiter- 
ated in different phases (mu and mi). In Burma we have a third phase of the 
same root (mrf) with the bit root and synonym preceding it ; and lest this etymo- 
logy should Btartle my readers, I will add that this very word barma meariB man 
in the Magar tongue, that is, in one of those Himdlayan tongues whose close 
affinity to the Burmese language I have lately shown. 
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PHYSICAL TYPE OF TIBETANS. 


Penjiir of Lhassa, 30 years old. 


Total height, 

Length of head, . 
Girth of head, 

Crown of head to hip, 
Hip to heel, 

Breadth of chest only, 
Sh. point to sh. point, 
Arm and hand, 

Girth of chest, 

Girth of arm, 

Girth of forearm, . 
Girth of thigh, 

Girth of calf, 

Length of foot, 
Breadth of foot, 
Length of head, 
Breadth of head, . 


5 

0 

1 

2 

3 

1 

1 

2 

3 
o 

0 

1 
1 
o 
o 
o 
o 


9$) i 
c I *a § 

J low 

42]* 

4 by curve. 



o 

11 

92 

H 

4 

10 


a 




I 


A fine young man, but low in flesh from sickness, and the 
muscles flaccid. Colour a clear ruddy brownish or brunette 
rather deep hued, as dark $s any of the Cis-Himalayans and 
as most high-caste Hindus. Ho red on cheeks, which are 
sunk and hollow. Hair moderately coarse, black, copious, 
straight, shining, worn long and loose, divided from the top of 
head. Moustache very small, black. No symptom of beard 
nor any hair on chest ; sufficient on mons martis, where it is 
black, and on armpits also. No whiskers. Face moderately „» 
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large, sub-ovoid, widest between angles of jaws, less between 
cheek-bones, which are prominent, but not very. Forehead 
rather low and narrowing somewhat upwards; narrowed also 
transversely, and much less wide than the back of head. 
Frontal sinus large, and brows heavy. Hair of eyebrows and 
lashes sufficient. Former not arched, but obliquely descendant 
towards the base of nose. Eyes of good size and shape, but 
the inner angle decidedly dipped or inclined downwards, though 
the outer not curved up. Iris a fine deep, clear, chestnut 
brown. Eyes wide apart, but well and distinctly separated by 
the basal ridge of nose ; not well opened, cavity being filled 
with flesh. Hose sufficiently long and well raised even at base, 
straight, thick, and fleshy towaru.i the end, with large wide 
nares nearly Tound. Zygoma} large and salient, but moderately 
so. Angles of the jaws prominent, more so than zygomse, and 
face widest below the ears. Mouth moderate, well formed, 
with well-made closed lips hiding the fine, regular, and no way 
prominent teeth. Upper lip long. Chin rather small, round, 
well formed, not retiring. Vertical line of the face very good, 
not at all bulging at the mouth, nor retiring below, and not 
much above, but more so there towards the roots of the hair. 
Jaws large. Ears moderate, well made, and not starting from 
the head. Head well formed and round, but larger k parte 
post than k parte ante or in the frontal region, which is some- 
what contracted crosswise, and somewhat narrowed pyramidally 
upwards. Body well made and well proportioned. Head well 
set on the neck, neither too short nor too thick. Chest wide, 
deep, well arched. Shoulders falling, fine. Trunk not in 
excess of proportionate length compared with the extremities!, 
nor they compared with the trunk and whole stature. Arms 
rather long, within four inches of knees. Legs and arms defi- 
cient in muscular development from sickness. Hands and feet 
small and well formed, with instep hollow and heel moderate. 
Toes not spread, nor splay foot. Mongolian east of features 
decided, but not extremely so, and expression intelligent and 
amiable. 


Dabjbkliho, 30 th April 1848. . ' 
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THE ABORIGINES OP CENTRAL INDIA. 


AT the close of last year I had the honour to submit to the 
Society a summary, view of the affinities of the sub-Himdlayan 
aborigines. I have now the honour to submit a similar view of 
the affinities of the aborigines of Central India. Tho extra 
copies of the former paper which were sent to mo by the Society 
I forwarded to Colonels Ouseley and Sleeman, to Major Naple- 
ton, Mr. Elliot of Madras, and other gentlemen, with a request 
that they would get the vocabulary filled up from the languages 
of the several aborigines of their respective neighbourhoods. 
The three former gentlemen have obligingly attended to my 
wishes, and I am assured that Mr.'Elliot also is busy with the 
work. Of the seven languages which 1 now forward the com- 
parative vocabulary of, the three first came from Chyebossa, 
where Colonel Ouseley’s assistant, Captaiu Haughton, prepared 
them ; the fourth and fifth direct from Colonel Ouseley himself 
at Chota Nagpur ; the sixth from Bhaugalpur, prepared by the 
Eev. Mr. Hurder; and the seventh from Jabbalpur, where 
Colonel Sleeman’s principal assistant drew it up for me. 

The affinities of these tongues afe very striking, so much so 
that the five first may be safely denominated dialects of the 
great K61, language; and through the U'raore speech we trace 
without difficulty the further connection of the language of the 
Koles with that of the “ hill men ” of the llajmolial and Bhau- 
galpur ranges. Nor are there wanting obvious links between 
the several tongues above enumerated — all which we may class 
under the head Kdl — and that of the Gdnds of the Vindhia, 
whose speech again has been lately shown by Mr. Elliot to have 
much resemblance both in vocables and structure to the culti- 
vated tongues of the Deccan. Thus we are already rapidly 
approaching to the realisation of the hypothesis put forth in 
my essay on the Koch, B6d<5, and Dhimal, to wit, that all the ^ 
vot. n. o 
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Tamulians of India have a common fountain and origin, like all 
the Arians; and that the innumerable diversities of spoken 
language characterising the former race are but the more' or less 
superficial effects of their long and utter dispersion and segre- 
gation, owing to the savage tyranny of the latter race in days 
when the rights of conquest were synonymous with a license 
to destroy, spoil, and enslave. That the Arian population of 
India descended into it about 3000 years ago from the north- 
west as conquerors, and that they completely subdued all the 
open and cultivated parts of Hindostan, Bengal, and the most 
adjacent tracts of the Deccan ,* but failed to extend their effec- 
tive sway and colonisation further south, are quasi-historical 
deductions! confirmed daily more and more by the results of 
ethnological research. And we thus find an easy and natural 
explanation of the facts that in t ie Deccan, where the original 
tenants of the soil have been able to hold together in possession 
of it, the aboriginal languages exhibit a deal of integrity and 
refinement, whilst in the north, where the pristine population 
has been hunted into jungly and malarious recesses, the abori- 
ginal tongues are broken into innumerable rude and shapeless 
fragments. Nevertheless those fragments may* yet be brought 
together by large and careful induction ; for modem ethnology 
has actually accomplished elsewhere yet more brilliant feats 
than this, throwing upon the great antehistoric movements of 
nations a light as splendid as useful. But if I hold forth, 
beforehand, the probable result of this investigation in the 
shape of a striking hypothesis in order to stimulate the pains- 
taking accumulator of facts, and even intimate that our present 
materials already offer the most encouraging earnest of success, 
I trust that the whole tenor and substance of my essay on the 
Koch, B6do, and Dhirmil will suffice to assure all candid persons 
that I am no advocate for sweeping conclusions from insufficient 
premises, and that I desire to see the ethnology of India con- 
ducted upon the most extended scale, with careful weighing of 
every available item of evidence that is calculated to demon- 
strate the unity,} or oihcncisc, of the Tamulian race. 

* Teling&na, Gujerat, and Mahnrftshtra, or the Maratta country. 

t Braobmanea nomen gent is diffuaisaimre cujus maxima para in montibui (Axiana 
Cabal) degit, reliqui oirca Gangem. Cellariua, Geogr. 

} This unity can, of oourse, only touch the grander classifications of language, and 
be analogous to that wkioh aggregates, for example, Sanscrit, Greek, Teutonic, and 
Celtio. 
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ABORIGINES OF THE GHATS. 


Aborigines of the Eastern Ghats. 

To the Secretary of the Bengal Asiatic Soeiety. 

Sir, — Pursuant to my purpose of submitting to the Society, 
upon a unifonn plan and in successive series, samples of all 
the languages of the non-Arian races of India and of the 
adjacent countries, I have now the honour to transmit six more 
vocabularies, for which I am indebted to Mr. H. Newill, of the 
Madras Civil Service, at present employed in Yizagapatam. 
Those six comprise the Kondh, Savara, Gadaba, Yerukala, and 
Clientsu tongues. In forwarding them to me, Mr. Newill, a 
very good Telugu scholar, has not I by an annexed asterical 
mark such words of these tongues, and particularly of Yerukala, 
as coincide with Telugu. lie has also remarked that many of 
the Chentsu vocables resemble the U'rdu. . 

Having, as you are aware, a purpose of submitting to the 
Society an analytical dissection of the whole of the voca- 
bularies collected by me, I shall be sparing of remarks on the 
present occasion. But 1 may add to M. NewilTs brief notes a 
few words, as follows : 

The Chentsu tribe, whose language, as here exhibited, is 
almost entirely corrupt Hindi and U rdu, with a few additions 
from Bengali, affords one more example to the many forth- 
coming of an uncultivated aboriginal race having abandoned 
their own tongue. Such relinquishment of the mother-tongue 
has been so general that throughout Hindustan Proper and the 
Western Himalaya, as well as throughout the whole of the 
vast Sub-lliuiulayan tract denominated the Torai, not excluding 
the contiguous valley of Assam, there are but a few exceptions 
to this the general state of the case ; whilst in the Central 
Himalaya the aboriginal tongues are daily giving way before 
the Xhas language, which, though originally and still traceably 
Tartaric, has been yet more altered by Arian influences than 
even the cultivated Dravirian tongues. The very significant 
cause of tills phenomenon it will be our business to explain 
by and by. In the meanwhile the fact is well deserving of 
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this passing notice, with reference to the erroneous impression 
abroad as to the relative amounts of Ari&n and non-Arian 
dements in the population of India — an impression deepened 
and propagated by the further fact, still demonstrable among 
many of these altered aborigines, of the abandonment of their 
creed and customs, as well as tongue, for those of the Arinns. 
We thence learn the value, in all ethnological researches, of 
physiological evidence,' which, in regard to all these altered 
tribes, is sufficient to decide their non-Arian lineage, and to 
link them, post doubt, with the Hira&layan and Indo-Chinese 
conterminous tribes ou the east and north. It should be added, 
however, that, in a sheerly philological poiut of view, it becomes 
much •more difficult to determine who are the borrowers and 
who the borrowed from, when both are non-Arians, than 
when one is Arian and the other non-Arian; and that, for 
instance, and in reference to the present vocabularies, we can 
decide at once that the Kondli numerals (save the two first) are 
borrowed from the Arian vernaculars, whereas it is by no means 
so certain that the Gadada and Yerukala numerals are borrowed 
from the Telugu and Karnata respectively, merely because they 
coincide ; and so also of the pronouns where tlie same coinci- 
dence recurs. All such questions, however, are subordinate 
and secondary; and if we succeed in determining with preci- 
sion — by physiological, lingual, and other helps — the entire 
Turdnian element of our population, we shall then be able to 
advance another step and show the respective special affinities 
of the several cultivated and uncultivated Turanian tribes of 
India to each other and to certain ‘of the tribes lying beyond 
India towards Burmah and Tibet, with at least an approxima- 
tion to the relative antiquity of the successive immigrations 
into India.* 

A word in defence of these vocabularies, of which the utility 
has been impugned, and impugned by special comparison with 
brief grammatical outlines. 

When I commenced this series of vocabularies I expressed 
as strongly as any one could do the opinion that their utility 
must be circumscribed ; and that the ethnology of India would 
only then be £one complete justice to when every branch of 
vot a u 
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the subject should be carefully and simultaneously studied, 
upon the plan exemplified in my work on the Koch, Bodo, and 
Dhimdl. Much and toilsome labour has, however, since then, 
convinced me that inquiries confined wholly to India and its 
immediate vicinity would yield results far less satisfactory than 
such as should be greatly more extended even if they were less 
complete ; whilst these continued labours have more and more 
satisfied me that limited grammatical comparisons are much 
more apt to give rise to error than limited glossarial ones. 
Perhaps the fascination of such extended inquiry may have 
somewhat biassed my judgment ; but I am still decidedly of 
tho opinion that the true relations of the most shifting and 
erratic, the most anciently and w' oly dispersed, branch of the 
human family cannot be reasonably investigated upon a con- 
tracted scale, while the subject is so vast that one must needs 
seek for some feasible means of giasping it in sufficient ampli- 
tude to comprehend its normal character (a tliiug rather of 
surface than of depth), at the same time that one neglects not 
more complete and searching investigation of certain actual or 
supposed characteristic samples. Such is the course I have 
been pursuing for some time past. I have examined, and am 
still examining, the complete grammatical structure of several 
of the Iliinalayau tongues ; and I have at the same time sub- 
mitted the whole of my vocabularies to the alembic of extended 
comparative analysis. I hope soon to be able to present the 
results to the Society. Those of the analysis have been fruitful 
beyond my hopes, owing to the extraordinary analogy pervad- 
ing tho Tartaric tongues in regard to the laws which govern 
the construction of all their vocables, save, of course, the mono- 
syllabic ones, which, however, are very rare. Even a superficial 
examination of the vocabularies suffices to indicate this preva- 
lence of common constructive principles ; and to such persons 
as have neither time nor skill to trace and demonstrate those 
principles, the mere collocation of the terms as they stand, if 
done on a sufficiently ample scale, will afford such evidence of 
general relationship and family union between the whole of the 
Indian aborigines and the populations of Indo-China, Sffan, 
Tibet, and Himalaya, aye, and of China also, as philological 
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superciliousness will seek in vain to ignore ; and still more so 
will the results of the analysis, empirical though that analysis 
must, to some extent, be admitted to be. It may be conceded 
at once that these vocabularies must necessarily contain a good 
deal of error, which could only be completely avoided by a 
perfect knowledge of each recorded tonguo on the part of its 
recorder. But os the languages are counted by hundreds, and 
as very few of them ever were or ever will be cultivated, either 
by those who speak them or by others, it is obvious that such 
precision can never bo reached. On the other hand, it is 
certain that pr&atieal results of great value havo been reached 
by a much less superfine process than that insisted on; and 
that if we suppose some thousands of facts, so simple in their 
nature as the mere vocables of a language are, collected with 
ordinary care, their failing to subserve effectually some of the 
highest ends of ethnological science, more particularly if taken 
in connection with other available evidence, must result rather 
from the incomjretency of him to whom they are submitted 
than from their own intrinsic deficiency. Vocabularies illus- 
trate one another, and furnish to the skilful no small moans of 
correction of palpable errors, if sufficiently numerous. They 
also furnish means of sound induction from analogy, as I hope 
to prove by and by beyond the possibility of cavil. 

In a word, vocabularies seem to me very much like the little 
instrument which Hamlet puts into the hands of l’olonius ; a 
mere bit of perforated wood, which yet in competent hands can 
he made to discourse sweet music. Nor can I avoid some 
emotions of surprise and pain (for to disparage vocabularies is 
to discourage their collection) when I see learned men citing 
with applause the inferences built upon a few doubtful words 
picked out of a classic writer, or perchance out of some old map, 
and which yet are supposed to furnish sufficient evidence of 
the affinity of a lost tribe, renowned in the history of past 
times, whilst these same learned and eminent men allow them- 
selves to speak of vocabularies containing some hundreds of 
words, carefully selected and deliberately set down from the 
mouths of those to whom they are mother-tongues, as if these 
vocabularies could not furnish any legitimate basis for inference 
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respecting ethnological affinities. Bat the objection adverted 
to is sufficiently answered by the valuable purposes which my 
series of vocabularies, long before completion, and with little or 
no resort to analysis, has been made actually to subserve ; and 
therefore, I trust, it is no presumption in me to expect to be 
able to educe yet more ample and important results from their 
careful analysis* after completion. Fresh ones continue to flow 
in upon me still, and I have obtained not less than thirty, 
almost all new, since my analysis was nearly completed. This 
is the reason why it has been withheld — this, and the daily 


* I subjoin a sample or 
demonstrate, ist, identity 
constructive principles : — 

84, Burmese, a son 

$ < | Limbu| ftchi,<l 
Ku-ea, j ( & son 

Rii'S&, Karnatak, a child 
Kti-sd, Mikir, ditto 
Ku-ko-s', Orson, ditto 
Ta-ng-ko-B , l ditto, ditto 


two of my method of dealing with the vocables, to 
of roots; 2 d, identity of adjuncts; 3 d, identity of 

Sa (vel cbd) is the root. It means a 
non-adult. Ka vel ga is the indefinite 
article, and a, the definite, or its equiva- 
lent — my, so that ku-sa is any child, 
and a r sa my child. Ta is - ka, and 
both take the nasal appendage, n, ng, 
or m. Oraon iterates the prefix and 
elides the vowel of its root — ta-ka-sa = 
\ta-ga-pa below 


Pd, passim, father 
Tft-pd, Gy ar ung, ditto 
Ka-pd, Kassia, ditto 
Ta-ga-pd*n, Tamil, ditto] 
Wa*pd, Gyarung, ditto 
U-pft, Hayu, ditto 
W-al/ f Circassian, ditto 
U-pd, Chin tang, ditto 
O-pd, Eangchhen, ditto 
U-nd-p, Thulung, ditto 
U-ca-pd, Kassia, ditto 
Ap-d, Chowrasi, ditto 
A-pa, Waling, my father 


X , ; n { Chinese { Mankind - , the 
Yti-n ) ) species | 

E-yd-n, Toder, father 
You-k, Burmese, man, the male 
Yd, Bhnunu, a man) 

K-yd-ga, Tibetan, ditto 
Yd, 8 a vara, woman, mother 
Yfi-m, Tibetan, ditto 

Ta-yi, Karnatak and Yeruk&la, a mother 
Ta-ng-yd, Oraon, a mother 
Ta-i j Khyi or Kassia ) a mother ; 1= 
Tha-i ( Malabar ( yi 


, The root speaks for itself. Gyarung 
has the ta and Kassia the ka prefix. 
They are commutable — ta vel da and ka 
vel ga— and the use of both is normal. 
Tamil exhibits both, and also the nasal 
suffix. The ta vel ka, used as an inde- 
finite article, is a contraction of .the third 
/ pronoun, another form of which is fi vel 
d vel w. Hence u-pd, o-pd, wd-b vel 
wd-p,^ ta-pd, and ka-pd = pater illius vel 
iBtius’, pater cujusvis, a father, whilst 
d-pd = my father, as above. Thulung 
iterates the root, and Kassia the arti- 
cular prefix, like Tamil u-ka-pd = ta- 
ga-pdo 

f Yd, yd, yl, the root, = man, the species, 
or the male or female, or the emphatio 
female, viz., mother. Chinese, Bur- 
mese, and Tibetan have the suffixusl 
definitive m = n, as in Chinese and 
Tamil supra ; k suffix, the same as k 
j vel g prefix supra, such transposition 
being normal and exemplified in ap-d = 
u-pd = wd-b, supra. Observe that the 
use of the prefixual a and ta, as respec- 
tively definite and indefinite articles, is 
common to Tamil, Lepcha, and Limbu. 
1 might add Burmese, he., Ac. Malabar 
vbas ta prefix aspirated. 
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increasing skill in the use of that most potent of instruments, 
extended comparative analysis. But I cannot now expect, and 


Er = Bd* Ouigur, man 

Ar = lid, Mikir, ditto 

Ir = Hi, Bbaskir aud Nogay, ditto 

A-ir' = A-ri, Armenian, ditto 

K-ri-l, H<$, ditto 

E-rd-l, Sontdl, ditto 

E-rd-s, Hungarian, virilia 

Wi-rd, Scythic, man 

U-ri, Kasikumak, man 

G-ri, Kocch and Dbimdl, Paterfamilias 

G-rd, Bddd, head of Pagus 

E-ri-n, Kasikumak, man 

T-ri-n, Shan, ditto 

Ta-n-d ri, Telugu, father 

Ta-g-ri, Lepoha, man, father 


The rd, rd, ri root for mankind is pal- 
pable throughout, and the prefixes and 
suffixes, as well as the cumulation of the 
former, are normal, and therefore har- 
monise with the preceding samples ; 
thus, t*ri, g-ri, ta-g-ri, respond precisely 
to ta-pii, ka-pd, td-gd-pd, af Oregon*, 
while n suffix of the Shan trl-n a the 
Tamil n in tu-ga-pd-n not less than the 
Telugu n in ta-n-d-ri. A vel e and 
11 Tel w prefixes recur just as in a-ed, 
a-po, a-yfi, e-yd-n, u-pd, and o-pd; so 
aIbo the nasal infix, whilst the suffixed 
labial and sibilant are as normal as the 
\ other adjuncts. 


The above samples are selected out of thousands, whereby, collectively, perfect 
proof is afforded that Tartaric vocables are everywhere subject to identical laws 
of construction and built out of identical materials. Iti the absence of books of 
authority to cite, the demonstration must of necessity be /sir la vote du fait, and 
depend on the fitness and number of instances. I am prepared with thousands 
of instances whose applicability or fitness will, 1 think, be allowed to be irresist- 
ibly convincing. Though we have good grammars, dictionaries, aud books on 
some few of the many tongues I cite, I am not aware that the oompositiou of 
vocables has at all engaged the attention of their authors. It is the rock I build on. 


Addenda . — Under the head “ Sd,” Burmese, a son, add — 


Sd-u, Thai, a son 
O-sfi, U-wl, Lazic, a child 
D-si, vel D-zl, Kuanchua, a son 
T-sd, T-sd-i, Kong, a child 
D-chti-i, Mantcbu, ditto 
Chd -a, Kocch, ditto 

K<5 V H<$, a child 


* Sd = chd on one hand, and kd on 
the other. The soft sa passes into za 
or zya (French j), and tbs hard cha 
into ka, as in church = kirk. Thus H d 
kd = Kocch chd as surely as tbs suffix 
d = the prefix a, whether used as a de- 
finitely or indefinitely definitive article. 
A'-yfi, Lope ha, a wife, shows it an quasi- 
definite, whilst d-kdp, a child, gives the 
a an indefinite sense rather ; and a-nak 
in Lepcha and Burmese, = the black, 
or a black one, is used either way. 


The prefix da vel ta, by elision d\ t', 
is as common a definitive as ka vel g&, 
with which it is constantly interchange- 
able ; or both are given, as in ta-pd, ka- 
pd, ta-ga-pd ; and a vel e prefix has often 
the indefinite-article sense, and thus also 
is used indifferently with ta and ka ; 
thus Burmese a-ydn vel kn-yriu, an 
aborigine ; and thus ta-vd vol ka-vd, a 
bird in Bugis. The most common of 
definitives, which are tantamount to ar- 
ticles usually indefinite, are t vel d, k 
vef g ; n, ng, vel m ; p, b, v, vel w ; r 
vel 1, and the vowels i, e, a, u, o, which 
are all nearly com mu table, as being in 
origin ~ ille, iste. And all are liable 
to transposition, and thus to become 
suffixes, as well bn to be repeated both 
prefixually and suffixually,as in Chinese 
t-sd-i and Mantcbu d-chfi-i, whore sa vel 
cha — Little, is the crude, and t-sd-i vel 
d-chti-i precisely our English “ a little 
one." That this is so, compare Chinese 
td = great and sd = small with Newari 
td and chi having the same senses. 
Newari takes the ka, ga suffix, like 
Mantchu ; thus, chf-ki, small ; and 
d-ebd-ka, a thing, in those tongues 
\respectively. 
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hardly desire, any more .new materials ; and I hope, therefore, 
soon to be able to submit my examination of the whole. 


Under the bead " Yu-n,” mankind, after the word ** You-k,’* add the word— 


K-yd-ga, Tibetan, a man, the male 


, Tibetan kyd-ga, from the yd, yd, yd 
crude, shows the ka vel ga definitive in 
both formB (soft and hard) and in both 
positions (prefix and suffix). The corre- 
spondent word for the female is ki-mi= 
ka-mi in Russia, and not less — ka-xni 
and ku-mi in the tongues so named, 
after the natpe for our species, in them. 
The sexual distributive use of ka and u 
prefixes in Kassia is only of secondary 
L value, like the prefixual or postfixual 
position of the definitives ; thus ap-d in 
Chourasi and o-pdin Kungcbhen, = pater 
istius or ejus pater, viz., a father, any 
ne's father, are from mere dialects of 
the same tongue, Kirdnti. Thus also 
sd-u, Thai, filius ejus=u-sd, o-sd, Lazio. 
Compare yo and k-yo with mari and 
k-rnari, lu-n and k-lu-ii, &c., apud 
Mongol Affin. of Caucasians, Journal 
<for January 1853 ; or above, pp. 51 ff. 
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Wots.- — The words marked thus * are also Telugu words. Many of the vocables of the Yerukala people correspond with the 
Tamil worda representing the same objects ; and many also of the Chentsu words resemble the Hindustani 
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ABORIGINES OF THE NILGIRIS, WITH REMARKS 
ON THEIR AFFINITIES. 

In the autumn of last year I forwarded to the Society a 
series of Nilgirian vocabularies. This paper was printed soon 
after in the Journal, but without the accompanying prefatory 
remarks, which seem to have been accidentally mislaid and 
omitted. 

I now forward some corrections and additions to that paper, 
and shall take the opportunity to mention what, in substance, 
those prefatory remarks contained. 

The Nilgirian vocabularies were prepared for me by the 
German missionaries at Kaity, particularly Mr. Metz, and 
were then examined and approved by the venerable Schmid, 
who is now residing at Utakamund, and who added some 
remarks, partly referring to his own valuable labours in Indian 
Ethnology, and partly consisting of corrections of my Ceylonese 
series of vocables. The latter are appended to the present 
paper. 

When the Nilgirian vocabularies reached me, I immediately 
perceived that the verbs were not uniformly given in the 
imperative mood as required ; and I therefore wrote again to 
Utakamund desiring that this anomaly might be rectified, and 
also supplying some further forms, the tilling up of which 
might furnish me with some few essentials of the grammar of 
the tongues in question. 

The subjoined paper exhibits the result, and from it and 
from some further remarks furnished by Mr. Metz and others 
I derive the following particulars relative to the people, and to 
the grammar and affinities of their speech. 

The form and countenance of the Nilgirians, and especially 
of the Todas, have now been spoken of for years as though 
these people differed essentially in type from the neighbouring 
races, and had nothing of the Tartar in their appearance. The 
like has been said also of the H6 or Lerka of Singhbhum. I 
have always been inclined to doubt both these assertions, and 
I have lately had opportunity to confirm my doubt My 
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friend Sir J. Colvile, our Society’s able President, having lately 
visited the Nilgiris, I requested his attention to the point, 
desiring him to procure me, if he could, some skulls* and 
photographic portraits. Of the latter lie obtained for me two, 
which are herewith transmitted, and which Sir JameB sent me 
with the following remarks : — “ I am not much versed in 
these matters, and I confess I was at first insensible (like 
others) of the Tartaric traits you speak of, the Roman nose 
and long beard of the Todas more especially making me fancy 
there was something Semitic in their lineage. But when I 
showed the passage in your letter to Dr. M'Cosh, he said you 
were right, und that, in spite of tire high nose, there were 
strong Tartaric marks, particularly in the women. The 
Badagas, who are considered to b< of as old date in the hills 
as the Todas, have a very uniform cast of countenance, not 
easily distinguishable from the ordinary inhabitants of the 
plains below the hills.” Theso last are of course Dravidian or 
Tamulian, and the comparison drawn is therefore instructive, 
and doubly so when we advert to the indubitable evidence of 
language, which leaves no doubt as to the common origin of 
the highland atul lowland, the uncultivated and- the cultivated, 
races of Southern India, as we shall presently see. 

Upon the origin and affinity of the highlanders Sir James 
observes, “People who know a good deal of the Todas say, 
that wherever they may have originally come from, they have 
less claim to be considered aborigines of these hills than the 
Kotas, not more than the Badagas, and are thought not to date 
higher than some four hundred years in their present abode.” 
Mr. Metz, the resident missionary, who furnished the vocabu- 
laries, observes on this head, “ The Kotas have so much inter* 
course with the Badagas that they are often not conscious 
whether they speak Badaga or their own language. Their 
original home was Kollimale, a mountainous tract in Mysore. 
The Kotas understand the Todas perfectly when they speak 
in the Toda tongue, but answer them always in the Kota 
dialect, which the Todas perfectly understand.” 

# Neither Sir James nor any of the other parties I applied to could obtain for 
tue any skulk. 
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. “A Toda tradition states that the Todas, Kotas, and Kurumbas 
had lived a long time together on the hills before the Badogas 
came. I know places on the hills where formerly Kurumba 
villages existed, but where none are now found. It is well 
known that the Kurumbas were driven down from the health- 
ful summit to the malarious slopes of the hills, and I have 
strong reasons for believing that the cromlechs and cairns of 
the hills were made by the ancestors of the Kurumbas, and 
not by those of the Todas, as is generally supposed by 
Europeans.” In entire conformity with those views of the 
aspect and origin of the Nilgiriaus is the evidence of language, 
which palpably demonstrates the relationship of the highland 
races to the lowland races around them. The amply-experi- 
enced and well-iuformed Schmid has no doubt of that relation- 
ship, which indeed he who runs may read on the face of the 
vocabularies formerly and now submitted.* And it is well 
deserving of note that whilst that vocabular evidence bears 
equally upon the question of the affinity of the cultivated 
tribes around the Nilgiris, this latter affinity is now maintained 
as an unquestionable fact by the united voices of Ellis, 
Campbell, Westergaard, Schmid, Elliot — in short, of all the 
highest authorities. 

We may thus perceive the value of the evidence in question 
with reference to the uncultivated tribes, as to whose affinity 
to each other and to the cultivated tribes Mr. Metz writes 
thus, “When I came up to the hills, the Badagas told me 
that the language I used, which was Canarcse, was the 
Kurumba language.” This reminds us of what we are told 
by another of that valuable class of ethnological pioneers, the 
missionaries, who reports that “Speaking Tamulian of the 
extreme south, he was understood by the Gonds beyond the 
Nerbudda.” Nor can one fail to remark how this latter observa- 
tion points to the great fact that Turanian affinities are not to be 
circumscribed by the Deccan, nor by the Deccan and Central 
India, nor, I may here add, by the whole continent of India, but 
spread beyond it into Indo-China, Himalaya, and the northern 
regions beyond Himalaya, irrespectively of any of those 

• See the Tamulian proper, the Ceylonese and the Nilgirian proper. 
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specially marked barriers and lines of separation which Logan 
and Miiller have attempted to establish — the former, on 
physical and lingual grounds; the latter, on lingual only* 
My own conviction is, that we find everywhere throughout the 
regions now tenanted by the progeny of Tur a large range of 
variation, physical and lingual, but one not inconsistent with 
essential unity of type, though the unity is liable, nay, almost 
certain to be overlooked, whether our point of view be 
anatomical, physiological, or philological, unless we carefully 
eschew confined observation such as misled Captain Harkness 
about the appearance of the Todas, and not less Captain 
Tickell about the appearance of the H6. I have adverted to 
Harkness' mistake above. I will now add a Jew words as to 
my brother-in-law Tickets. last season Captain Ogilvie, 
Tickell's successor, in the charge o( that very district wherein 
the latter studied the Ho physical and lingual characteristics, 
came to Darjiling. I questioned him regarding the alleged 
fairness and beauty of the Ho, and well knowing that, without 
samples before him, Captain Ogilvie must be unable to give a 
definite answer, produced, from among the many always here, 
four no doubt unusually fair, well-made, and well-featured 
U'r&07t and Munr/a men, but still all in the service of one 
gentleman, and I then interrogated him. Captain Ogilvie's 
answer was distinct, that the* men before him were nearly 
ot quite as fair and handsome as the Ho of Singhbhiim, and 
not either in feature or in fonn essentially distinguishable 
from the Ho, whose lingual characteristics, again, we now 
know, are so far from being peculiar that they are completely 
shared by the wide-spread tribe of Sontal, and almost as 
completely by the Miirirfa, Bhiimij, Uraoa, Male, and G6nd, 
not to speak of other and remoter tribes of Himalaya and 
Indo-China having the widely diffused pronomenalised verb 
type of the Turanian tongues.* Not that I would lay the 
same stress upon these nicer characteristics of language, as 

* Viz., thd NAga, Dhitnjfli, Hilyu, Kuswrfr, Bdtia, Kinlnti, Ltmbu, ChepAng, 
Kusunda, and BhxAmu, of all which I hope soon to speak. All these.tongues, of 
which the first is Indo-Chinese and the rest are Himalayan, belong to the pro- 
nominalised class. 
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seems at present to be so much the fashion in high quarters. 
But, on the contrary, I 'would choose, as a Turanian philologist, 
to rely rather upon extent than depth of olaervation, still 
remembering that by far the greatest number of Turanian 
tribes are not merely unlettered, but too many of them also, 
for ages past, broken and dispersed, barbarously ignorant and 
miserably segregated, like the Nilgirians. 

The niceties of such men’s languages can never be accurately 
reached by us, unless we would devote a whole life to the 
research ; and, moreover, these niceties are certain to exhibit 
a great many anomalies, and to be now present., now absent, 
under circumstances which, whether the absence were origi- 
nally caused by impatient rejection, by casual non-development, 
or by spontaneous or factitious decomposition, must detract 
greatly from the value aud certainty of any inferences founded 
thereon; whilst in regard to the moro civilised tribes, we 
often positively know and may always prudently suspect that 
their lingual refinements, when they diller from those of the 
ruder tribes, are so far from being special illustrations of the 
true toorma loquendi of the Tartars that they are exotic and 
borrowed traits. From this digression (which has reference to 
Muller’s remarks on the relative value of vocabular and gram- 
matical evidence) I return to my subject by giving the 
following observation of Mr. Metz upon the affinity of the 
several Nilgirian tongues now before us, merely premising 
upon the interesting subject of the character and habits of 
these tribes what Sir James Colvile in his recent visit heard 
and observed. “ They are idle, dirty, intemperate, and un- 
chaste. Polyandry has always existed among them, and their 
women are now addicted to general prostitution with men of 
other races, so that they must soon die out; and, in fact, 1 
think the population is scantier than it was when 1 was last 
here, though so few years back.” Upon this I may remark 
that the traits observed in the Nilgiris are thoroughly Tartar, 
and as such are widely prevalent in the Himalaya and Tibet. 
Even the civilised tribe of tho Newars, who, by the way, have 
a recorded tradition uniting them with the Malabar Nuirs — a 
name identical, they say, with Ncyar or Newar (y and w 

VOL. ix, _ l 
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being intercalary letters) — were once polyandrists, and are still 
regardless of female chastity, whilst the Tibetans were and 
are notoriously both. 

Mr. Metz, on the subject of the dialectic differences of the 
Nilgirian tongues, observes : — 

“ The differences oT the several languages of the hill tribes 
consist, not so much in idiom as in mere pronunciation. But 
that is so great that the same or nearly the same word in the 
mouth of a Toda, with his pectoral pronunciation, can scarcely 
be recognised as the same in the mouth of a Kota, with bis 
dental pronunciation. The Badaga and Kurumba dialects are 
midway between the former two with regard to pronunciation, 
only the Badaga is a little more guttural than the Kurumba. 

“ There is some difference evei in the speech of the several 
branches, or remotely located groups,' of any one tribe. For 
instance, those of the Badaga tribe who, like the Kangaru or 
Lingaits, emigrated from Targuru and came to the hills at a 
later period than the others, speak a purer Canarese than the 
common Badagas. So also the Todas among themselves have 
differences of pronunciation according to the different districts 
they inhabit ; for instance, some pronounce the s quite pure, 
others like z, ami others again like the English th. And in 
like manner the Kurumbas round the slopes of the hills have 
bo many little variations in their speech according to the 
situation of their villages (Motta) on the south, east, or west 
side of the hills, that it is difficult to say what the real 
Kurumba tongue is. In Malli, the chief Kurumba place on 
the south slope, the language is much mixed with Tamil.” 

I will now conclude with a few remarks on the grammatical 
traits exhibited by the subjoined papers. 

Phonology. 

As much as is forthcoming on this head has been expressed 
in the vocabular part of this paper and the remarks appended 
to it. It may be advisable, however, to repeat here that the 
presence of the English th, and its frequent substitution for 
s and z, and the equivalence of the two latter, are so far from 
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being exclusively Toda, as Schmid supposed, that they arc com- 
mon in Indo-Cluna, Himalaya, and Tibet. Tibetan abounds 
in sibilants, having, besides the s, ch series, an equivalent z, 
zy, dz series. The former is possibly borrowed. At all 
events, z, zy, dz, and ts, tch are very much commoner in use 
than the Arian s, ch, series. The second z, represented by 
me by zy, and equal to the French j in jen, is the same with 
the Tamil zh of Ellis and Elliot. It is a very prevalent sound, 
and equally prevalent is the French u, or eu in juu aforesaid. 
Neither is ever heard from an Arian mouth ; but the Hinui- 
layans most infected with Arian ways and habits are now 
gradually substituting Arian j for their own z, and Arian u for 
their own eu. D is also taking the place of their hard and 
aspirated z (dz and zh), and thus the Tibetan word zhf-ku-lscjt 
and Newari Zhi-klui-chhen,* the name of the capital of Tsang, 
has become Digarche with those who use the popular and 
spreading Khas language, which language we hereby perceive 
also preferring sonants to surds (g for k), whereas the written 
Tibetan and Newari, like the Tamil and Toda, having a pre- 
ference for surds. 

Hut Tibetan is spoken with all the variety of hard and soft 
pronunciation noticed by Mr. Metz as characterising spoken 
Toda and indeed the whole of the Nilgiri dialects; and as 
there are few things more normally Turanian than the wide 
extent of legitimate, habitual cominutability between the con- 
sonants and between the vowels also of the languages of the 
family, so I consider that to lay so much stress as is often 

* The etymology of this word is curious and important with reference to the 
evident identity of the term Tibetan. And it is hardly too much to any that the 
family identity of the two tongues (Newdri and Tibetan) might be rested on it. 

It means in Newdri 41 the four-housed/’ zhi or zyi being four, kbit the generic 
sign for houses, and chlxta being house. De Karo* lias wiid nothing about, that 
most fundamental sign of the Turduian tongues, the generic or segregative signs ; 
but I have good reason to assume that this is one of the several serious defects of 
his grammar, and that Tibetan lzd is = Newdri khd, as zhi = zhi, and twin ~ chdn, 
though khyim be now the commoner form of the word in written Tibetan. 
Zhi-khd-chhdn or Zhi-kd-tsdn Turanice = Digarchdn Arianice, is the name of the 
capital of Tsdng — why styled 44 the four-housed ” I cannot learn. But three *uch 
elements, composing one word identical in form and in sense in two separate 
languages, involve the family oneness of these languages. 
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done on merely phonetic peculiarities is a great mistake on the 
part of Turanian ethnologists, and one apt to lead them much 
astray when in search of ethnic affinities. For example, the 
Myamma js questionless one language, notwithstanding that its 
phonetic peculiarities in Ava and in Arrakan are very marked ; 
and a particular friend of mine, who is “ genuinely Saxon, by 
tho soul of Ilengist,” can by no moans deal fairly by r, sh, or 
th, but calls hash has; shoes, soes or toes or thoes; brilliant, 
bwilliant; there, dere; thought, tought, &c* A Londoner is 
not less Saxon, surely, because he is wont to “ wow that weal, 
wine, and winegar are wery good wittals.” 

Article. 

Mr. Metz says there is none whatever, but I feel pretty sure 
that the usual equivalents are recognised, viz., the numeral one, 
or the indefinite pronoun some, any , in lieu of the indefinite 
article ; and the demonstratives in lieu of the definite, as also 
the segregatives van, val, and du, or an, al, and ad, for the three 
genders, or al and pd for the major of gender, used as suffixes, 
and widely applicable to nouns (qualitives) — less widely and 
uniformly to verbs. We should always remember that the 
so-called segregatives or generic signs are essentially articles, 
definite or indefinite according to the context. 

Adjectives. 

All qualitives which seem to embrace, as usual, the nominal 
(genitive), pronominal, participial, numeral, and adjectival, 
appear to bo used both substantivally and adjectivally, and, 
when employed in the former way, to add to their crude, as a 
suffix, the appropriate generic sign, which, in the case of the 
participle, gives it a relative sense or an agentive, just as in 
English, the or a striker, or the or a striking person ( or thing), 
and the or a hard thing, are equivalent respectively to the 
jxrson who strikes and the thing whieh is hard. But the latter 
form of speech is quite Anti-Turanian. 

* “ Three fresh fishes in the dishes" is, in the mouth of the same friend, 
“ Tree fea Uses in the discs.” 
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Qualitives are always prefixed when not used affirmatively 
or substantially. If placed after the noun they become 
affirmative, including in their sense the substantive verb. Man 
(is) mortal. That (is) mine. This the striker => this is the person 
who strikes* He (is) loving one or lover = one who loi’cs. That 
one (is) the black = that is the black one. (live me the Hack - 
the black being or thing — a difference which must be expressed, 
and with the sign of gender, too (an, al), in the former eveut. 
This person two person = this one is the second person (rend-al),-f' 
&c. Gender is fully marked in qualitives by the use of the 
suffixes van, val, du, or an, al, ad = hie, htuc, hoc. But these 
forms arc very imperfectly reproduced in the verb, indeed can 
hardly be traced except in Badaga and Kurumba, where the 
following is unmistakable evidence of them. 

English. Badaga. Kurumba. 

He strikes llui-d-an Hui-t-an 

She strikes Hui-d-al Huiyn-t-nl 

It strikes Hui-d-ad Huiyu-t-ad 

The major and minor of gonder in beings, not things, seem to 
be denoted by al and pd suffixes — words having still the inde- 
pendent signification of man and woman. In Toda, moreover, 
•adum marks the common gender as a separate pronoun, and 
tanj as a conjunct prefix. I am not sure us to the major and 
minor of gender, because the verb does not exhibit them in 
the peculiar manner of the cultivated Dravidian tongues or 
otherwise. 

1 

* la Newdri it would be, fi-hma ddya-hrna, which is in every particular of 
idiom Dravidian, hina being the van or ill suffix of tho above tongues, and its 
affixing to the verbal form rendering that a relative participle. 

f Here final 41 in not the contracted sign of the feminine suffix aval, but is the 
name for man used aa a suffix. 

t The prefix ta, with or without the nasalisation tan, tang, and witli or without 
the causulate equivalent ka vel ga, is widely prevalent to the north and south, as 
I have noticed in a recent paper; and so also the other equivalent a vel c, witness 
ta-pe, ka-pa, ta-ga-pa-n, a-pa-e-ri, g-ri, ta-g-ri, tan-d-ri, a-yi, ta-yi, tan-g-yo, for 
man and woman in Gyarnng, Kasshi, Kirdnti, b606, Kdccb, Tamil, Lepchn, (T raon, 
Ac. Those who deny family connection between the Himalayan and Dravidian 
tongues are requested to paupc over ta-g-ri (Lepcha), and tan-d-ri (Telugu), for 
man, and a-yi vei ta-ye, in both tongues, for woman— roots, n and yi, vel i. 
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Noun. 

The papers furnish no sample of declension, but it may bo 
safely inferred that it is simply postpositional with cases ad 
libitum, or none at all, according to the view taken of declension. 
Gender is marked either by separate words, such as man, 
woman ; cork, hen ; or by sexual prefixes like our he-goat and 
she-goat; or, lastly, the generic word bears also a male or 
female sense, when the feminine or masculine gender, as the 
case may be, is distinguished by the fitting sign prefixed. So 
Burmese sa means child and bog, anil nu'-sa, or female child, 
means girl * I know not whether the suffixes van, val, and du, 
or al and pe (pen, pern — the latter equal major of gender), are 
added to substantives as well as 10 qualitives, but I think 
not. Instances occur in Telegu, but not generally in the 
Dravidiau tongues, nor in the northern. 

The major and minor of gender (quasi, hie et lime facilis; 
hoc, facile) are common in the Himalaya, Indo-China, and 
Tibet, but I have nowhere in the north found the fully- 
developed masculine, feminine, and neuter of the south. 

In regard to number, the Nilgirian nouns are very defective, 
having no distinct and uniformly employed dujil or plural 
inllexion or sign. But they seem to follow the cultivated 
Dravidiau in so far as having no dual, but having the double, 
or exclusive and inclusive, plural at least in the separate 
pronouns and in the personal endings of the verb. Irula has 
not eveu the latter. In the Himalayan tongues it is often 
difficult to make out disjunct dual and plural forms of the 
substantive, even when the distinct and conjunct pronouns 
exhibit an exclusive and inclusive form both of the dual and of 
the plural of the first persou, with correspondent verb forms as 
is the case in the Kininti language. The source of the defective 
plural sign of nouns is to be sought in the fact that Turanian 
vocables generally, in their crude state, bear the largest and 
specific or generic meaning — a peculiarity well exemplified by 
the English word sheep. In the Nilgiri tongues neuter nouns 

* The mi is often suffixed. Thus to and to«wa, a child, is tu-rai, a girl, in 
Hriyu and Kirrfuti. 
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always lack, says Mr. Metz, a plural form. So also in Newari, 
which further agrees with the Dravidian' tongues in annexing 
the generic signs to all qualitives, whereas the Himaldyan 
tongues, even those of the pronomenalisod type, often omit the 
sign with pronouns and participles, though they annex it to 
other qualitives. Masculine nouns form it occasionally by 
changing final n into r in Toda (kullan, a thief ; kullar, thieves), 
or by adding the plural sign kal vd gal in Badaga and Irula. 

Pronouns. 

Pronouns and pronominal forms are greatly developed in the 
Nilgirian languages,* as in all the Turanian tongues, reminding 
us, when viewed in connection with the paucity of true con- 
jugational forms, of the fine remark that “ rude people think 
much more of the actors than of the action.” We have in the 
Nilgiris, 1st, personal and possessive forms ; 2d, among the 
former forms excluding and including the person addressed 
(we — not you, and we — including you) ; 3d, among the latter, 
or possessives, two complete series, according as the pronouns 
are used conjunctively or disjunctively. I have given all these; 
and their forms, changes of form and uses, would alone sufiico 
to prove the perfect identity of the Nilgirian tongues with 
those of the cultivated Dravidian class. The conjunct pro- 
nouns are prefixed to nouns, suffixed to verbs. But those 
which denote genders (proper to the third person only) are 
generally used suffixually with all qualitivc nouns, which thus 
pass from the adjectival to the substantival category. This 
latter peculiarity is common to the Himalaya and Tibet, and is 
found even among the nou-pronomenalised tongues, such as 
written Tibetan and Newari, f and likewise among the lrnlo- 

* KinCnti, V£yu, Acc., of Himalaya, show a wonderful agreement with what 
i&tfler calls the MQnda class of languages in Central India. In all these tongues 
alike not only tbO -agents ^singular, dual, and plural, and inclusive and exclusive 
of the two latter), but the objects, ate weeded into the verb, thus showing the 
maximum of pronomenalisation, whereas the action is nearly smothered by the 
actors, who, moreover, all reappear in the participial forms. 

+ e.g, f Sinya-bma, the wooden one (an idol), nominal (sin =* wood, ya = geni- 
tive) ; u-hnon, the that- pronominal ; chhn-bma, the one-numeral ; d£-bma, the 
striker, participial ; by^u-hraa, the black-adjectival. 
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Chinese tongues, whose wong, pong is clearly the Dravidian 
van. The former also is found in the Himalaya, but, of course, 
among the pronomcnalised languages only. But among them 
we have samples of the conjunct pronoun being used prefixually 
with nouns, and suffixually with verbs, as in the Dravidian 
tongues,* and others of the use of both suffixually, as in the 
West Altaic and Ugrofinnic groups of languages.* Separate 


* Two forms : — 


JTriyu 

Kintnti 

Bribing 

Kirin ii 
JJontriwa 


KuBwar 



' ain-pa 
) uni -pa 


a-pa 

i-pot 

ft-JK) 

ung-pa 

uni-pa 

ou-pa 

baba-im 

baba-ir 

baba-ik 


ang-upa 
uug-upa 
wilt hi ul- 
pa 


| My 
Thy 
I His 


father 


To’-p-mum 
( To’-p-num 
j To’-p-t-um 
To’-p-mn 
j Tip-fc-dng 
- father < Tip-t-<i 
Tip-t-ri 

( Mo-v-fing 
f.tlier <Trimd-v-\'i 
( Md-v-ed 
Tbatlia-im- 
ik-an 

\ father J Thatha-ir* 
ik-an 

I Thatha-ik 


struck me. 
struck thee. 

-I- 

I 

Thou ! 

He 


struck him. 


(t 

J Thou 
( Lie 


/ Tbatlia-im- / 
I *k-an I 
I Thatha-ir- ) 
'» ik-an \ 

I Thatha-ik- I 
[an ' V 


struck. 


struck. 


I 

Thou ) 
Ha 


struck. 


Ukmarks.— T he Hriyu conjunct pronoun (see first form) is falling ont of use. 
Form Becond gives the full possessive before u-pa used for father, though it be 
literaMy a father, any father, his father, pater illius vel istius vel ejus vel cujusvis 
pmeter me et te. The verb is given in the objective or agonto-objective form = 
the passive, the active voice no longer showing clearly the prouomenalisation. 
There is now used instead of this form, and perhaps ever was (it is a question of 
decomposition versus non-development), in the active voice the form seen in the 
sequel in khwa-chnmmi, I, thou, he, feed (self). Here it would be to’-p-umini, 
or top-t-ummi (p = Bontriwa v, being the transitive sign, iterated or not, in the 
form of t), I, thou, he, struck. Jn Brihing also, which has a clear discrimination 
of time into present cum future and past, the former is ti-b-fi, ti-b-i, ti-b-ri, I f 
thou, he, strike or will strike. In these samples we see again the transitive sign 
b =: p = v, and this sign discriminated clearly from the temporal sign or t. The 
manner in which pri becomes p<5 in the Bribing noun (pit, my father ; p<5 = pa-u, 
anybody’s father) is most suggestive, and should warn us against laying such 
undue stress on the position (prefix or postfix) of the conjunct pronouns. 
Frequently both are used, the former being in the full separate form and the 


t The following is a bettor illustration 

wdpopo) | tlb-u =* tib-wa) 

lpopo v xny, thy, his, uncle. I tib-i V I, thou, he, strikes. 

4 p»po ) I tib-a ) 

The change of Alnto 6 (a-pa, i-po) is confined to the words father and mother ; the words for 
nnole and aunt, which are mero itcrativcs (po-po, mo-mo), adhere to the latter form, which is 
very interesting as a sample of suffix pronouns coinciding with the verb form tib-n, pa-u-po; 
vapulo, ego pater ojus, a crude pronoun (or noun), is substantival or adjectival according to its 
use ; thus, in Newdrl, ji is I or my, ji kai » my hand. 
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words, meaning two and all, can be added to pronouns and to 
nouns, to form duals and plurals, and are often added to a true 
inflective plural pronoun to mark that distinction; thus, nam 
-m; namella = we all, plural ; nam rendiilu = we two , dual. 
Sometimes the pronominal inflexion is repeated, as in emdluiu, 
we (or we all ); niv ellam, ye; avar ellam, they, of Toda. 


Verb. 

The verbal forms of the Nilgiri tongues clearly place them in 
the same category with the cultivated Dravidian ; that is, the 
pronomenalised class. But, whether from non-development or 
from decomposition, the pronomenalisation is very imperfect 
on the whole. Nor is it easy to discern in the one or other 
group of these southern tongues those generic and temporal 
signs which are still so palpably traceable as a distinct element 
of the northern tonguo verbs. All of the pronomenalised class, 
and some that can hardly be ranged in that class, in the 
Himalaya, as fh Altaic and Ugrofinnic, have tho verbal root or 
imperative followed by the transitive or intrunsitivo (often 
with many subdivisions) sign, and that, again, in the pronoinc- 
nalised class, by the personal ending, which, too, is sometimes 
ageutive, sometimes objective (equivalent to active and passive 
voice respectively), and sometimes both, in which case the 
agentive form always follows the other and makes the ending. 
But, even in the northern tongues, the transitive or intransitive 

Utter in tbe contracted, ai in the Altaic tonguea, and not less in Sun till and lid, 
and indeed in all. Thus, in Kuswar, my fattier is baba-im, or mahana baba-im 
(maha, ego, ma-lia-na, the genitive). Hub war beautifully demonstrates th 
character of the infixed pronoun as a mark of tbe transitive verb, and it w', i>« 
teen that this language invertB the order of the ogentive and objective, and 
adds a common termination or an. Tho neuter verb, of course, omits the 
transitive sign, and runs thus : walg-en-im, walg-en-ir, walg.en, I, thou, he, fell. 
En is possibly the participial particle. But it is more probably the neuter sign 
for the causal = transitive, whilst it resumes tbe transitive sign “ ik,” drops the 
neuter sign " en,” thus, walg-im-ik-an, I cause to fall. In toprmui, tiptong, and 
thathoimi kap, the td vel dd root of Chinese, Newdri, Soutdl, &c., is palpably 
traceable^ despite its own modifications (to, ti, tba) and its numerous accessories, 
all, as usual, suffixed with tbe single and most interesting exception of the second 
person in Bontdwa, where ta-mo-vu shows ta prefixed, roo-v-ung, ta-mo-vu, 
mo-v-en, mo being the root. v 
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sign is constantly confounded with the temporal sign, whilst 
the personal endings likewise sometimes exhibit as much irre- 
gularity and defectiveness as they do in the Nilgirian verbs. 
Nevertheless, judging by analogy, and resting on the wonderful 
similarity of genius and character pervading all the languages 
of the sons of Tur, 1 should not hesitate to say that the culti- 
vated Dra vidian and the Nilgirian tongues are framed on the 
same model as that above described as belonging to the 
northern, and that the samples above cited from Badaga and 
Kuruinba are palpable proofs of it, notwithstanding the silenco 
of all Dra vidian grammarians touching the generic or class sign 
(transitive, intransitive, &c.) of their verbs. For example: — 

I have no doubt whatever about 


Badaga 

lwi-d-an 

Kurumba 

huiyu-t-an 

Kuruinba 

mad-id-en 

May be analysed precisely as 

Turkic 

sever-d-im 

Hungarian 

var-t-am 

KirAnti (BAliing) 

tip-t-ong 

HAyu 

top-t-um 

Hdyu 

*hdrt-um 

Kuswar 

tha-tha-im- 

ik-an 


[ stru’ek (him) j 

I made (it) ( 

are — ^Active voice. 

1 loved (him) | 

I waited for (him) I 
I struck (him) / 

struck him 1 Active and 

gave him / Passivevoice. 

I struck (him) Active. 


and numberless others of which I shall have, ere long, to speak 
in full. That is to say, I hold it for certain that all these 
verbal forms consist of, 1st, the root or crude; '2d, the transi- 
tive and preterite sign; 3d, the personal ending; and that, 
moreover, the second of these elements may, in every case, be 


* Hdturn is active and passive in Hdyu, and is regularly derived from tbe im- 
perative transitive ha-t-o, give to him or give it, which is common to Khdmti and 
Hdyu ; and this leads mo to add that the so-called monosyllabic tongues, like the 
simplest Himdlayan ones, and the Tibetan and Burmese, exhibit in their impera- 
tives the compound structure instanced in hdto, e.g. t shat shod = kill, i.e kill 
him or it, in Lepcha and Burmese, where final t vel d is the well-known objective 
pronoun seen in all the above samples taken from the highest-structured class. 
Newdri has shdtu for the preterite second and third persons active and for all 
persons passive; expressly because the “t” denotes the object or transitivenesa 
of the action. So Also Hdyu has si-t- in the same seme, and si (sh) to in its 
imperative, which is modified by an enunciative sibilant, but shows the transi- 
tive “ t '* as before. 
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resolved into the third pronoun, current or obsolete, and used 
objectively, Kuswar baba-ik = his father, compared with tha- 
tha-ik = strike (ie„ him, the object), settles the last point even 
more clearly than Samoiede lata-da = his stick, and Magyar 
Cicero-t = Ciceronem .* 

Having mentioned the wonderful analogy of these tongues, 
I will give a telling instance. In the Hayu language of the 
Central Himalaya and in the Mantchii we have khwachambi 
or khwachammi = I feed, that is to say, feed myself; for khwa, 
vel khoa is the root, cha the reflex sign, and mbi vel innii the 
personal ending, and one, too, that in both tongues is invariable, 
though Htiyu appears sometimes to drop the iteration in the 
second and third persons, khwacharnini, khwsi-cha-m, khwa- 
cha-m, /, thou, lie, feed (self). Now, that root, rellex sign, and 
personal ending should thus concur to absolute identity, and 
that sense also should be as identical as form in two uncon- 
nected languages, is simply impossible. It follows, therefore, 
that we have people of the Mantchu race forthcoming now in 
the Central Himalaya close on the verge of the plains ! And, 
again, what shall we say to such grammatical coincidences as — 

Tfiiki baba-im = my father, sever-im = I love. 

Kuswar baba-im - my father, saken-im «= I can. 

The answer is clear, that we have people of the Turkic stem 
also in the Central Himalaya, close to the verge of the plains 
of India. Not need we doubt that such is the case in regard 
both to the Mantclniric and Turkic relations of the Himiilayans, 
though the precise degree of such family connections can hardly 
become demonstrable until we have’ (wliat is now, alas ! wholly 
wanting) a just definition of the Turanian family, and of its 
several sub-families, to test our Himalayan analogies by. The 
Mantchuric and Mongolic groups of tongues were long alleged 
to show no sign of pronomenalisation. It is now known that 
that was a mistake. 

Other still maintained distinctions will, I anticipate, dis- 
appear before the light of fuller knowledge, when it will 
plainly appear that not mere and recent neighbours, such as 


# Miiller apud Bunsen, I. 319. 
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are alleged to be the Tibetans proper of our day (Bodpas), or 
they and the Ugrians, formed the Turanian element of Indian 
population, from the Himalaya to the Carnatic, but successive 
swarms from the one and same great northern hive — whether 
Turkic, Mongolic, Mantchuric, Ugric,* or these and others— 
who passed into Jndo-China as well as India, and directly into 
the latter, as well as through the former into the latter, by 
all the hundred gates of the Himalaya and its southern off- 
shoots. Simple as the Mongolic and Mantchuric languages 
are wont to be culled, they seem to me to possess entirely 
the essential Turanian characteristics ; that is, in like manner 
as they have endless noun-relational marks without any dis- 
tinct declension, so they have a rich variety of sorts of verb 
(but all Teduceable into the two gi it classes of action, or that 
of things and that of beings, equal neuter and transitive), 
and this peculiar richness united with great poverty of voice, 
mood, and tense, whilst the participles partake fully of this 
character of the noun and of the verb ; that is, they are poor on 
one side but luxuriant on the other, and throughout the whole 
Turanian area perform the very same function or that of con- 
tinuatives, being employed to supply the place of conjunctions 
and conjunctive (relative) pronouns. 

The Central Himalayan languages, but perhaps more espe- 
cially those of the pronomenalised type, all present these 
characteristics with perfect general fidelity and with some 
instances of minute accord, besides those citetf above, among 
which may be mentioned the liyper-luxuriant participial growth 
of Kiranti and of Mantchu, both of which have ten or rather 
eleven forms of the gerund, and these obtained by the very 
same grammatical expedient! 

There is another very noticeable peculiarity common to the 
Himalayan and Nilgirian tongues, which is the emphatic dis- 
tinction of the first person in conjugation, thus, piuthtstini, 
Toda, I strike, stands apart from puithtsti, thou, lie, she, or it 
strikes, which are all the same. So Newari has daya in the 
present and dayu in the past for I strike, I struck, as opposed 

* Are not Ugric, Uigliur, or Igur, the same ? and would not the identical name 
with the common characteristics (pronomenalised) of the tongues go far to identify 
the Ugriaus with the E. Turks ? 
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to tli© common terminations yu and la respectively for all 
striking present and past of every other kind save by the first 
person, da-yu, da : la, any body or tinny save me strikes or struck. 
Hence these forms are used to constitute the passive, as in jita 
dala, of the sequel. Again, the hardening or doubling of the 
sign consonant of the intransitive verb in order to make it 
transitive, a principle supposed to be so peculiarly Dravidian, 
is quite familiar to the Hayu and Kiranti tongues. And again, 
the Bahing dialect of Kiranti is fully characterised by that 
indiscriminate use of the transitive and neuter signs for which 
the Tamil language is so remarkable. Another common 
characteristic of the Dravidian and Himalayan tongues is the 
double causal, eg., bokko = yd up; pokko = cause to yd up; 
pongpato » cause to cause to yet up — in Balling. Dun = become. ; 
, thun = to cause to become ; thumpiugko = cause to cause to become 
— in Vayu. 

Another common and radical feature of the Dravidian and 
Himala) r an tongues is the amorphous character of their vocables, 
which become distinct parts of speech, as noun or verb, by the 
suffixing of appropriate particles. Thus lean, the eye, and to see; 
so ncu, goodness, to be good, good, whence neu-gna, I am, good; 
neu-ba, the good one, &c. — of Balling. I, however, at present 
forbear to touch on more of these common characteristics of the 
Dravidian and Himalayan tongues, because they are so apt to 
run into the common property of all the Turanian tongues. 
But I may just add that lloisington’s Tamulian traits (in the 
"American Or, Journal”) are nearly all found characterizing the 
northern languages. 

The general absence of a passive, the partial or total absence 
of tense distinctions, and the combination of the present and 
future when there is such partial distinction, as well as the 
denoting of tense by annexed adverbs (to-day, yesterday, atul 
to-morrow) when there is none, are Turanian traits common to 
the (not to go further) Altaic, Himalayan, Indo-Chinese, and 
Tamulian tongues. Thus the Toda and Kota verbs are always 
or generally aoristief, and the three tenses are expressed by the 
above adverbs of time, used prefixually. Precisely such is the 
case with the Bont&wa dialect of Kiranti and with the Hayu, 
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'whilst the Balling dialect of Kirdnti discriminates the past 
tense from the other two by the use of an appropriate infix, 
which is at once the transitive and temporal sign. If such be 
not visibly the case with the Badaga, Kurumba, and Irula 
dialects, we may yet discern the cause, partly in the careless- 
ness of barbarians, partly in that fusion of transitive and 
preterite signs which cultivated Dravidian also exhibits, and 
not less Ugrofinnic and Turkic. But in the tin-d-e of Badaga 
and Kurumba, and tid-d-d of Kota = I ate, as in the mad-id-d 
of Kurumba = I made, not to cite more instances, I perceive 
that identical preterite sign (t, vel, d) which marks it in Bahing 
(tib-a, he strikes; tib-d-a, or tip-i-a, he sinock), as in endless 
other northern and north-western tor- lies. 

I will add a few more words on these important points, for I 
conceive that the passive of the cultivated Dravidian tongues 
is clearly factitious, and suggested by contact with Arianism. 
There are still extant long works in Canarese, says Mr. Metz, 
in which hardly one instance of the use of the passive voice 
occurs, and the fact that the uncultivated Dravidian tongues 
have it not, is, I think, decisive as to its adopted character in 
the cultivated. Again, there can be no doubt that the negative 
conjugation of the cultivated Dravidian tongues presents the 
primitive form, and that form is aoristic; e.g., mad-en, I do, 
did, or will, not make. In Himalaya and Tibet and Sifan the 
passive is wanting. Its absence is wholly or partially supplied 
by the uge of the instrumentive and objective cases of the 
pronouns for the active and passive forms respectively. Even 
Khas still adheres to this primitive and indigenous form, over- 
laid as that tongue is by Arian forms and vocables ; and I have 
myself not the least doubt that the anomalous nd of the 
preterite of Hindi and Urdu is nothing but the commutative 
equivalent of the Khas instrumental sign 1& A Khas of 
N4pal invariably says, by me struck for I struck, and me stmclc 
for I was struck; and, moreover, there is still the strongest 
presumptive proof, internal and external, that this, the present 
preterite, was a primitive aorist, and the only tense in Khas. 
Those who are fully conversant with the spoken Prakrits of 
the plains can testify that the same traits still cleave to the 
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vernaculars of the so-called Arian class of tongues in the 
plains — traces, I conceive, of primitive Turanianism as palpable 
as are to be found in the secondary terms (bhat-unf, mar-tfnJ 
(vide infra), kapra -latta, &c.) of the Prakrits, and which their 
grammarians can only explain by calling them tautological 
sing-song. That all such terms are really genuine samples of 
the double words so common throughout the Turanian area, 
and that the latter member of each term is Turanian, I trust 
by and by to have time to show. Meanwhile, and with 
reference to the Tartar substitute for the voices, here are a 
few examples : — 

By me struck = I struck, active voice. 

Tibetan, ngagi diing; Newari, jing daye; Hayu, g’ha toh’mi; 
Khas, mail6 kutvo ; Urdu, mam 116 krita. 

Me struck - I was struck , passive voice. 

Tibetan, ngala dung; Newari, jita dala; Hayu, go toh’mi; 
Khas, manlai kutyo; Urdu, mujh ko kilt a (subaudi, usn6). 

The languages which employ conjunct suffix pronouns have 
a form precisely equivalent to the latter, e.y., Sontal dal-<$ng, 
and Hayu toh’-mum = struck me. And observe that Soutal 
dal, to strike, reproduces not only the widespread da vel ta 
root of the north, but also the 1 of Newari dala,* as to which 
see remarks on the transitive and preterite sign aforegone, and 
Urdu rair-ddl, with its comment. 

With regard to the personal endings or pronominal suffixes 
of the Nilgirian verbs, their obscurity is sufficiently conform- 
able to the cultivated Dravirian models, with due allowance 
for mistakes on the part of the rude speakers of the former 
tongues. Something may also be ascribed with probability to 
decomposition and disuetude. But upon the whole we cannot 
doubt that these tongues. belong to the pronomenalised class, 


and that, for example, the ni and mi of Toda tinsbi-ni, I eat ; 

s * 

* Observe also that JtK ddla reproduces the objective sign, ta vel da, above 


spoken of. Compar^Jatarfa au 1 Cicero t. As a transitive sign of verbs it is most 
widely diffused, and warly as widely are ka vel ga, and pa, vel ba, vel va. Sa vel 
olift is a very widely roftteed neuter sign which also can he traced indubitably to 
the third pronoun usecKfr denote the object — in this case, the agent himself or 


itself. The French Jjjpn ns t Je lfeve and Je me Ifcve, &c., very well serve to indicate 
*tbe latter form, though not the former of Tuufaian verbs. 
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tinsbi-mi, we eat ; with the an, al, ad of nidre-madut-an, maflut- 
al, madut-ad, he, she, it sleeps, of Kurumba, are instances of 
suffixed pronouns. And now, having already remarked suffi- 
ciently upon the other peculiarities of the Nilgiri pronouns 
under the head of “ pronoun,” I shall here bring these remarks, 
suggested by tho Nilgirian vocabularies, to a close. 

P.S . — Of the many resembling or identical words in the HimA- 
layan and Dravidian tongues I say nothing at present. Those who 
meanwhile wish to see them, have only to consult the several 
vocabularies printed in the Journal. 

But with reference to what I have stated above, that there exists 
an authentic tradition (reduced to writing some five hundredyears 
hack) identifying the people of the Malabar coast with those of 
NApAl proper (or tho NewAr tribe), 1 may just point to such words 
as wA vel vA = come, and sumaka = silent, as perfectly the same in 
form and meaning both in the NowAr language and in that of the 
Nilgirians. 
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ON TIIE ABORIGINES OF SOUTHERN INDIA 
AND CEYLON. 

To the StcrttarUt of the Atiatic Society. 

Gentlemen, — In prosecution of the steps already taken by 
mo, and recorded in our Journal, for obtaining ready and effec- 
tive means of comparing the affinities of all the various abori- 
ginal races tenanting the whole continent of India, I have now 
the honour to submit a comparative vocabulary of seven of the 
Southern tongues. Five of them belong to the cultivated class 
of these tongues, viz., Tamil, Malevalam, Telugu, Carnataka, 
Tulava; and two to the uncultivated class, viz., Curgi and 
Todava. The former are given both in the ancient and modem 
form, and care has been taken to. .procure the genuine vocables 
instead of those words of Sanscrit origin which are now so apt 
to be substituted for them, especially in intercourse with Euro- 
peans. 1 am indebted for these vocabularies to Mr. Walter 
Elliot of Madras, whose name is a sufficient warrant for their 
perfect accuracy. 

In regard to these cultivated tongues of the south, Mr. 
Elliot observes that the aptitude of the people at present to 
substitute prakritie words for aboriginal ones is such a stum- 
bling-block in the search for affinities as it requires pains and 
knowledge to avoid; and he instances (among others) the 
common use of the borrowed word rakta, for blood, in lieu of 
the native te rm nethar, by which latter alone we are enabled 
to trace the unquestionable ethnic relationship of the G6nds 
(even those north of the Vindhia) with the remote southerns 
speaking Telugu, Cannadi, and Tulava. 

On the subject of the local limits and mutual influence at 
the present day of the cultivated languages of the south upon 
each other, Mr. Elliot has the following remarks : — " All the 
Southern dialects become considerably intermixed as they 
approach each other’s limits. Thus the three words for egg 
used indifferently by the people speaking Canarese (matte, 
tetti, gaJrfa), are evidently obtained, the first from the Tamulian, 
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matta; the last, from the Telugu, garfrfa. This intermixture, 
which is of ordinary occurrence in all cognate tongues, is here 
promoted specially by extensive colonisation of different races, 
as of the Telugus into Southern India under the Bijaynagar 
dynasty, where they still exist as distinct communities — and 
of the followers of Bamdnuja A'charj into Mysore, where they 
still are to be seen as a separate class speaking Tamil in their 
families, and Carnataka in public. The Reddies also, an enter- 
prising race of agriculturists, have migrated from their original 
seats near Ilajahmandry over the whole of Southern India, 
and even into the Malidrasktra country, where they aro con- 
sidered the most thriving ryots, and are met with as far north 
as Poona.” * 

Of the uncultivated tongues of Southern India, Mr. Elliot 
has been able to j>rocure me on the present occasion only in- 
complete vocabularies of two, viz., the Curgi and Todava. But 
further assistance may be looked for from him in regard to 
this class of tongues, as to which lie observes that “ the dialects 
of the Kurumbers and Irulers and other mountain races of tho 
south are well worth exploring.” I have likewise myself made 
fresh application to Colonel Low, to our residents at Baroda and 
Sattara, and to other parties residing at Giimsar, the Nilgiris, and 
Ceylon, with a view to completing the comparative vocabulary 
of all the Continental and Insular aboriginal languages; and 
to our authorities in Assam and in various parts of the chain 
of mountains dividing our provinces from those of A.va, in 
order to obtain the Indo-Chinese series of border languages — 
all upon one uniform plan. 

These shall be hereafter forwarded as received, with such 
remarks as the study of the whole may suggest. 

* For the ordinary and proper locale of the several cultivated tongues of 
Southern India, see Ellis’ Dissertation and Wilson’s Mackenzie Manuscripts. Mr. 
Elliot speaks in illustration of the general and well-known facta of the case. 
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* Zh is employed, According to Hr. Ellis* plan, to represent the T&mil \ which has the sound of the French j in jamb, Jacques, Ac., but is often 
pronounced like a hard 1 by Europeans, Mohammedans, and other foreigners, and also by the Pariahs. Thus usual would be alal. 
t So written, .but pronounced ch&pa. 
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* These words signify footstep rather than foot. The common word for foot in a?! the 8. dialects is kaL t Sanse 

| Mac&cus radiatus. § The common word is chandro, Sanse. 
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English. 

Malabar {of Ceylon). 

Cingalese. 

Air 

Agayam 

Hulun ga 

Ant 

Erumlm 

Kumbeyii 

Arrow 

Ambu, Knnri 

Sure, or I'ya 

Bird 

Kuruvi, Pullu 

Kurull4 

Blood 

1 rat tarn, Rat turn, Uthiram, Kuruthi 

Le 

Boat 

Thoni, Odarn, Morak-kalara 

Arua 

Bono 

Klumhu 

A'ta 

Buffalo 

Erumei 

Mihnrakd 

Cut 

Punci 

Balula 

Cow 

P&sii, Au | 

Eladena (gawa ia tlie 
generic term) 

Crow 

K fig. urn, K&kei 

Kaputa, Kakka 

Day 

N ;il 

I)'w&s&, Dina 

Bog 

Nay 

Bulla 

Ear 

Kadii, Sevi 

Kan a 

Earth 

Puini, Puvi, Trithivi, Ac. 

Polawa 

Elephant 

Muttei, &o. 

Bijja 

Yunei 

Atfi, 

Eye 

Kan, Vilzi 

Alia 

Father 

Jagappen, Tlmthei, Tandei 

Fiy4, App4 

Firo 

Neruppu, Ji, Kanuli. &o. 

Gini 

Fish 

Min 

Matsia 

Flower 

Pii 

Mai 

Foot 

Kill, Tlifil, Atfe 

Pnya 

Clout 

AV/u, Voll&du, Ac, 

Klu4 

Hair 

Muyir 

Kes 

Hand 

Kai 

Ata 

He:ul 

Thai iii 

Olua 

Ho- 

Fundi 

Ur4 

Horn 

Komlm, Kddn 

Align 

Horae 

Kutheivi, Pari, Asuvam 

As way a 

House 

Vidu, Manei, 111am, Akam 

Geyn 

Iron 

Irumbu 

Ynkadn 

Leaf 

llei 

Kole 

Light 

Yolickam 

Eliya 

Man 

Manushcm, AMaven, Ac. 

Miniha 

Monkey 

Kurungku, Manthi 

Wandara 

Moon 

Mfdavu 

Sanda 

Mother 

Thai, Annei Airnei 

Arnma 

Mountain 

Malei, Yetim 

Kanda 

Mouth 

Vai 

Kata 

Mosquito 

Visei, Mel vise! 

Madurua 

Name 

Per 

Nama 

Night 

Iravu, Ir&tir 

Rae 

Oil 

Euuei 

Tel 

Flan tain 

Valei 

Kesel 

River 

Y&ru, Kangei • 

Gang* 

Road 

Theru, Valzi 

P4r& 

Salt 

Uppu 

Lunu 

Skin 

Tli61, Tholi 

Hama 

Sky 

V&nam 

Ahasa 

Suuke 

P&mbu 

Sarpaya 

Star | 

Natchetiram, Yanamin (flab of sky) \ 
Natchefheram, Velli, Ao. ) 

Tarawa or T&rakAwa 
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English. 

Malabar [of Ceylon ). 

Singalesc. 

Slone 

Kallu 

Gala 

Sun 

Veyil, Poluthu 

Sdrya 

Tiger 

Puli, Vengei 

WayAggraya 

Tooth 

Pallu 

Dtttha 

Tree 

Marum 

Gaha 

vii; - 

Kurichi 

Gama 

Watei- 

Thaunir, Nir 

Watura 

Yam 

Kilangu 

Ala 

I 

N4n, Y4n 

Mama 

Thou 

Ni, Nir 

T6 

He, She, It 

Avan, Aval, Ah thu, or Adn 

Ohu, ad, 6ka 

We 

N4m, Nfingal 

Api 

Ye 

NIngel 

Topi 

They 

Avergcl 

Owun 

Mine 

Ennudeyathu, Enatliu, E'n-adu 

Mugd 

Thine 

Ummudeyathu, Unmtliu, U'u-adu 

Togd 

His 

Avai.udcyatl.tf, { Avan'.d’yatlm } 

Ohugd 

Ours 

Engaludeyathu, Emathu, K'm-udu 

Apd 

Yours 

Uogaludeyatliu, Umathu, Uni-adu 

Tope 

Theirs 

Ond, Avergeludeyadu, Aver-adu 

Owngd 

One 

Ondu, &c. 

Ekay 

Two 

I rand u 

I)okay 

Three 

Mfindu 

Tunni 

Four 

Nfilu 

Hatnrai 

Five 

Eiutu 

Puhui 

Six 

A'ru 

Hnyui 

Seven 

Elu 

Hutai 

Eight 

Ettu 

Stai 

Nine 

Onpnthu 

Nawayai 

Ten 

Pat-thu, T&tta 

Dnhayai 

Twenty 

Irupatlm 

Wissai 

Thirty 

Muppnthu 

Tihai or Tis 

Forty 

N4tpathu 

Hataleh&i 

Fifty 

Eympathu 

Panahai 

A hundred 

Nuru 

Seya-yai 

Of „ 

In, Udeya, Thu 

Caret 

To 

Ku 

Ta 

From 

AT, Irunthu 

Gen 

By, instr. 

Kondu, AT 

Wisin 

With, cum. 

Udan, Od u, Idattn 

Samaga 

Without, sine# 

Vittu, Allathu, Inili , 

Natua 

In 

11, U1 

Atul6 

On 

Mol, Pdril 

Tita 

Now 

Ippothu 

Dan 

Then 

Appothu 

Ewita 

When? 

Epnothu 

Kawada 

To-day 

Indu, Indeiklcn 

Ada 

To-morrow 

! Nal ei 

Heta 

Yesterday 

Ndttu 

Eey* 

Here 

Ing&, Ingd 

Mehd 

There 

A'ngdi,»Angd 

Ehd 

Where? 

Engei, Engd 

Kohdda 

Above 

{ Mdldi, Uyara 

Ihftla 

Below 

Kdldi, KuTe 

Pahala 

Between , j . 

U'dei, Idiyil 

Atare or Mada 

Without, w dfa 

Veliyd. Purambdr 

Pita or Bahara 

■Within ^ 

Ulldi 

Atuld 

Near 

Kitte 

Langa 

Little 

Siru, Eonjam 

Tika 
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English, 

Malabar (of Ceylon), 

Singable, 

Much 

Metta 

Bohoma 

How much? 

Evvalovu 

Koccharada 

As 

T61, Ena 

Caret 

So 

Appadid, Avoannam 

Meae 

Thus 

Ippadi, Avoethamaka 

Eppadi, Evoethamaka 

Meat 

How? 

Kohomada 

Why? 

Eu, Edukkaga 

Ayi 

Yes 

A'm, Ora 

Ou 

No 

Alla, Iilei 

Noe 

Do not 

Seyath6i 

Apd 

And also 

Urn, Thanum 

Ta, da 

Or 

Allathu 

Nohot 

Hie 

Avanudeya 

Ohirgey 

That 

Ah thu, Athu 

Eka 

Which, ]7m ) 
Which, ton ) 

Carent 

Kdkoda 

Which? kou 

Ethu 


What? kyti 

Enna, Entha 

Mokada 

Who? 

Y&r, Ever 

Kowda 

Anything 

Ethum 

Monawd numut 

Anybody 

Kverayemira, Yararaum 

Kowru hari 

Eat 

Thin, Sappedu 

KanawA 

Drink 

Kudi 

Bon aw k 

Sleep 

Tungu 

Nidi, gannawa 

Wake 

Villippu' 

Nagitonawd 

Laugh 

Sirippu 

HiuahawenawA 

Weep 

Be Bilent 

Alngoi = weeping 

Immayiru, Silent be . ( 

Summayiru, Be still, Do nothing \ 
Pdshdirtt, Do not Bpeak V 

Audanawa 

K&tdkaranda dp& 
(i.c., Do no speak) 

Speak * 

Tdsu 

Katdkarapan 

Come 

ya 

Waren 

Go 

P6 

Palayan 

Stand up 

Nil 

Hitapan 

Sit down 

Iru, Ulukk&ra 

Indagan 

Move, wulk 

Nadamfixlutlial, Nadei 

Awidapan 

Hun 

Oduthal 

Duapan 

Give 

Th A Kof/u, Ta Kodu 

Diyan 

Take 

Efiu, Kai 

Ganin 

Strike 

Adi, Thattu 

Gahapan 

Kill 

Kollu 

Marapau 

Bring 

Konrfuvd 

Genen 

Take away 

EdQttupddu, Kondti-p6 

Ganin 

Lift up, raise 

Hear 

Uyarthu, Thukku 
kdl 

Ussdpan 

Ahapan 

Understand 

Vilangu 

Terunganin 

Tell, relate 

Good 

Soilu 

Nulla 

Kiy&pan 

Houda 

Bad 

Agfidft, Pulsada, Ketta 

Naraka 

Cold 

Kulivraei 

Sitftla 

Hot 

Sudu 

U'sna 

Raw 

Pftchei • 

Amu 

Ripe 

Pazhutta 

ldun& 

Sweet 

Inippu 

Mihiri 

Sour 

Pulippu 

Arabul 

Bitter 

Kasappu 

Titta 

Handsome 

Alahaua, Alagu 

Laksana 

Ugly 

Avalutcliaua 

Kata 


These Sinhalese verbs arc here put in the Imperative mood. 
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English * 

Malabar (of Ceylon ). 

Singalese. 

Straight 

Crooked 

Neri, N6r 

K6ual 

Kelin 

Aeda 

Black 

Karpu 

Kalu 

White 

Vetimei 

Sudu 

Red 

Sivautha 

Ratu . 

Green 

I'achei 

Nil 

Long 

Ned in, Ninda 

Diga 

Short 

Kattei, Kurukal 

Kota 

Tall \ ___ 

Uvarnta 

Usa 

Short f man 

Kullan 

Miti 

Small 

Siria, Siuna 

Pun chi 

Groat 

Peria 

Mfthftt 

Round 

Yattippu 

Wata or Guli 

Square 

Flat 

Sathuvauana 

Hataras 

Shattei 

Patali 

Fat 

Kolutta, Thfilitha 

Tara 

Thin 

Melintha, Melliu 

Tuni 

Weariness 

Ileita, Kalait-tha 

W«Hi6ba 

Thirst 

Tagma 

Pip&sa 

Hunger 

Pasi 

Badngiui 




SECTION X. 


ROUTE OF NEPALESE MISSION TO PEKIN, 

WITH 

REMARKS ON THE WATER-SHED AND PLATEAU 
OF TIBET. 


The two following papers (it may be as well to state, in order 
to show their trustworthiness) were presented to me by the 
Maha Rajah of Nepal in 1843, when l took iny leave of him, 
after having resided at his Court for ten years in the capacity 
of British Minister. His Highness was pleased to say he desired 
to give me something which, not being of monied value, I 
should be permitted to retain, and which he knew I should set 
especial store by, and all the more because I was aware that 
the communicating of any such information to the “Feringc” 
(European) was contrary to the fixed policy of his Government. 
And therewith His Highness gave me these two documents, as 
well as several others of equal interest. The papers now in 
question comprise official summaries of the routes of two of 
those embassies of tribute and dependence, which, since the war 
of 1792 with Tibet (aided by China), Nepal has been bound by 
treaty to send to Pekin once every five years. It is customary 
for these embassies always to keep nearly or quite to the same 
track, they being conducted through Tibet and China at the 
expense of the Celestial Empire and under the guidance of 
officers appointed by it. 

The time of departure from Kathmandii is determined by the . 
opening of the passes over the Himalaya, which takes place 
usually during the first half of June by the melting of the 
snows ; and that accordingly is the regular period for the setting 
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out of the ambassador, who usually reaches Pekin about the 
middle of the following January. The ambassador’s suite is 
rigidly fixed as to number, and as to every other detail ; and, 
well or ill, tired or not, His Excellency is obliged by his prag- 
matical Chinese conductor (perhaps we should add in candour, 
by the character also of the country to be traversed) to pusli 
on towards his destination with only one halt of about a month 
and a half at Lhasa, where, luckily for him, there is always 
some necessary business to transact, the Nepalese having long 
had commercial establishments in that citv. The ambassador, 
who is always a man of high rank (Hindi! of course) and rather 
advanced in life, can take liis own time, and cook and eat his 
own food, and use his own com "liable sedan chair or more 
comfortable litter (ddndi, hammock; as far as Tingri. But there 
the inexorable Chinese Mehmantiar (honorary conductor) meets 
him with the assigned set of ponies for himself and suite, and 
Ilis Excellency must now mount, and unceasingly, as inflexibly, 
pursue his journey through a country lamentably deficient in 
food, fuel, and water, by pretty long stages and without a halt 
save that above named, on horseback, over a very rough 
country, for some one thousand seven hundred miles, and then 
only exchange his pony for the still worse conveyance of a 
Chinese carriage (more properly cart), which is to convey him 
with like persistency sonic seven hundred miles further, fatigue 
and bad weather notwithstanding, and the high-caste Hindu’s 
cuisine (hom-sro irferenn) all the while entirely in the hands of 
filthy Bhdtias and us filthy Chinese ! Of course there is a grand 
lustration after each embassy’s return home, which usually 
happens about two years from the time of its departure for 
Pekin ; and many a sad and moving story (but all reserved for 
friends) the several members of these embassies then have to 
tell of poisonous compounds of so-called tea* and rancid lard 
or suet given them for drink in lieu of their accustomed pure 
lymph or milk ; of heaps of sun-dried flesh incessantly substi- 
tuted for the farinaceous and vegetable food of all decent 
Pagans ; nay, of puppies served up to them for kids, and eats 


* The so-called briok ten, which is composed of the sweepings of the teammra- 
factories, cemented by some coarse kind of gluten. 
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for hares, by stolid beastly cooks of Bh6t (Tibet), under the 
orders of a seemingly insouciant and really pragmatical China- 
man, who answers all objections with " Orders of the emperor,” 
" Food of the country,” “ You nicer than us, forsooth,” “ Fed or 
unfed, you start at such an hour.” It is singular to observe the 
Celestial Empire treating Asiatics with like impertinence as 
Europeans, and it is satisfactory to think that the recent 
treaty of Ndpal with Tibet has put an end to these and other 
impertinences. 

I proceed now to a few remarks on the form and substance 
of the papers. The form is such as might be expected from 
men, of a nation of soldiers and statesmen, scant of words and 
having an eye to business in the survey of a country. Blucher 
regarded London merely as a huge storehouse, of valuables, fit, 
and haply destined, to make spoil for a conquering army. And 
a Nepalese regards Tibet and China, not from a picturesque or 
scientific point of view, but with reference to the obstacles their 
natural features oppose to a daring invader having an eye to 
business in Blucher’s line. The chief item, therefore, of both 
itineraries, and the only one of the shorter, is an enumeration 
of the mountain ridges or ranges intersecting the way (a most 
valuable piece of information, as we shall soon see) ; and to this 
the longer paper adds a similar enumeration of the intervening 
rivers, with the means of passing them, or the ferries anti 
bridges; the forts occurring all along the route; and, lastly, the 
lakes and tanks where drinking-water can be had — a commodity 
most scarce in those regions, where half the lakes are brackish. 
The several items, together with* the stages and the distances 
(computed by marching-time as well as by reference to the 
Nepalese kds of 2$ miles each), comprise the whole information 
conveyed. But it will nevertheless be allowed that so authentic 
an enumeration of so many important particulars, relating to 
so vast an extent of country so little known, is of no small 
value ; and though here packed into the smallest compass, that 
information might, in the hands of a skilful bookmaker, suffice 
to furnish forth a goodly volume. But bookmaking is in no 
repute with the gentry of Nepal. It belongs solely to pandits, 
whilst on the class of official scribes is devolved the t^sk of 
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recording all useful information, which they are strictly required 
to embody in the fewest possible words and smallest space. I 
will only add on this head of the form of the papers — 

ist. That the records of the two embassies having been made 
at the several times of those missions, and quite independently 
of each other, the statements of one may be used to correct and 
explain those of the other ; and that, where discrepancies occur, 
the longer paper, which is complete in its details, is probably, 
on the whole, more correct than the one which is not complete 
in its details, though I confess a strong leaning to the Chountra 
statement, because of its sound discrimination of interesting 
facts. 

2 d. That the assigned distances though not measured but 
computed, yet having a double basv ,f computation* by march- 
ing time under given assigned circumstances, and by k<5s accord- 
ing also to a given standard in use in Ndpfil, ought, I should 
think, to be capable of very definite determination in com- 
petent hands. 

3 d. That both papers are literal translations, and that the 
additional information procured by myself, and embodied for 
convenience in the documents, is carefully distinguished by the 
use of brackets ; the rest of such information being thrown into 
foot-notes. 

The Cliountra's embassy, as I learnt before I left KathmandA, 
set out in 1817; that of the Kaji in 1822, as appears on the 
face of the document. Chountra and Kaji are titles of ministers 
of state in Ndpiil. 1 proceed now to the substance of the 
documents ; and here, in imitation of my friends, 1 shall be as 
curt as possible, and endeavour, in a few words, to bring together 
the most generally interesting items of information furnished 
by the two papers. The total distance from Kathmandii to 
Pekin, according to the Kaji, is 1268^ kos; according to the 
Chountra, 1250 kos; and in that space occur, according to the 
former authority, 106 mountain-ranges, *wliich are crossed; 
according to the latter, 104. The Kaji’s paper gives us the 
further information, that 150 lakes and tanks occur in the 

* I have heard that the whole road is measured and marked by the Chinese ; and 
if so, the NAp&lese could never be much out, the only thing required of them being 
the conversion of Chinese li into kos. 
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route; $52 rivers,* crossed by 607 bridges and 23 ferries; and 
lastly, 100 forts. 

It would be very desirable, in dividing the whole space into 
the political and natural limits of the several countries traversed, 
to make the Chountra’s and Kaji’s papers coincide. But I have 
attempted this in vain, owing to the different names cited in 
the two papers and the different methods of citation. I11 regard 
to political limits, they concur sufficiently, but not in regard to 
natural limits. I therefore give the former according to both 
papers; the latter according to the Chountra’s only, it being 
quite clear on that head. I annex the langtirs or mountain- 
ranges to both statements. 



Political Limits 
according to 

Mountain -ranges 
according to 


Chountra. 

Kiiji. 

Chountra. 

KAji. 

L N 6 pAl (from KdthniAu- 

k df*. 

kos. 

langurs. 

langurs. 

dii to Khdsa) , 

29 

34$ 

6 

5 

II. Tibet (from KliAsa to 
iron bridge of Tar 
chindo) . 

*36 

649$ 

63 

71 

IIL China (Tachindo iron 
bridge to Pekin 

58s 

584$ 

35 

3° 

K6s 

1250 

1268$ 

104 

106 


Remakes. 

L From Kdthmdndti to Khasa there is a difference of 5J 
k< 5 s, obviously caused by the Kaji’s detour vid Sankhu, instead 
of keeping the direct road as the Chountra did. 

II. From Khasa to the iron bridge of Tachindo, the differ- 
ence is 13J kos. It is pretty clearly caused, partly by a small 
detour as before, and partly by a slightly different use of terms. 
In the Chountra’s paper the specification in the body of the 

* Say rather riven and river-cro»sing«, for the nine mountain-locked stream ii 
km and there crossed twenty or thirty times in a very moderate distanco. When 
I pointed out this at K&thm&ndti, I got the explanation, and was referred to the 
crossings of the R&puti Hirer between Hitounda and BhimpbAdy on the road £o 
KithmAndft from the plains of India for a sample* 
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document is “on this side of Tachindo;” in the remarks 
appended to it "beyond Tachindo;” whereas the Kaji’s paper 
specifies Tachindo itself. 

III. Prom the iron bridge of Tachindo to Pekin the differ- 
ence is only half a kds, which is not worth mentioning. 


Natural limits from, the Chountra’s paper. 



K 6 b. 

Mountain 

ridges. 

i. Cis-lliinAlayan region (K&thm&ndu to 
Bhalrav langiir) .... 


7 

2. Trans- Himalayan region (Bhalrav langVtr 
to four k6s beyond Chinchi Shan, 
where the great mountains o»o se) 

635 

65 

3. Chinchi Shan to Pouchin (where all 
mountains cease) .... 

212 

3 ° 

4. Plains of China (Pouchin to Pekin) 

353 

2 


1250 

104 


To these distributions I subjoin, though it be a repetition, the 
excellent concluding remarks of the Chountra’s paper : — 

“ Thus there are 104 langurs (or mountain-passes) between 
Kathmandu and Pekin, and of those 102 occur in the non- 
carriageable part of the way, or the first 897 kds ; and the last 
2 langurs only, in the remaining 353 kds, or the carriageable 
part. The last-named part of the way may be said to be wholly 
through plains, for, of the two hills occurring, only one is at all 
noticeable, and both are traversed in carriages. From Kath- 
mandu to the boundary bridge beyond Tachindo (China frontier) 
is 665 kos, and thence to Chinchi Shan is 20 kds. Throughout 
these 685 kds from Kathmandii, mountains covered (per- 
petually?) with snow occur. In the remaining 565 kds no 
snowy mountains occur.” 

In the way of provincial boundaries, we have the following. 
From Gnaksa, tho 37th stage of the Kaji’s paper, to Sangwa, 
the 51st stage of the same paper, is the province of U, which 
contains the metropolis of Tibet or Lhasa At Sangwa, or in 
full Kwombo-gyamda-Sangwa, commences the Tibetan province 
of Kham, which extends to Tachindo or Tazhi-deu, which is the 
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common frontier of China and Tibet. It occurs at the 104th 
stage of the Eaji’s paper. The native name of Tibet is Pot vel 
B6d. The Sanskrit name is Bh6t. This is Tibet Proper, or the 
country between the Himalaya and the Nyenchhen-thanghi, 
which latter name means (and the meaning is worth quoting 
for its significance) pass of (to and from) the plains of the 
Great Nyen or Ovis Ammon, or rather, Great Ammon pass of 
the plains. That portion of Tibet which lies north of the 
Nydnchhen-thangla (as far as the Kwanlean) is denominated 
by the Tibetans the Western half, Horyeul ; and the Eastern 
half, Sokyeul, after the Hor and S6k tribes respectively. The 
great lake Namtso demarks Northern Tibet in the same way 
that the great lake Yamdotso denotes Southern. 

A word more about the Bhafrav langur, which is equivalent 
to Mount Everest, as recently explained to the Society. The 
(Jhountra’s paper makes it 50 kos from Kathmandu ; the Kaji’s, 
52J kds. But to obtain the latter result you must not blindly 
follow the entry in the itinerary, but remember that his “ huge 
snow mass”* covers a large space of the road, which must be 
understood as commencing soon after leaving the 14th stage 
or Thdlung, and not after leaving the 15th stage or Tingri 
Langkdt. 

The documents now submitted themselves suffice to prove 
the meaning of langiir, since they show it to be equivalent to 
the la of Tibetan and the slian of Chinese; consequently also 
(as we know from other sources) to the Turkic tagh and the 
Mongolic did. It may therefore be rendered “mountain” as 
well as “ mountain-pass,” and this is the reason, perhaps, why 
the Ndpdlese often do not discriminate between the name of 
the pass and of the peak of Bhafrava, but blend them both 
under the name of Bhafrav langur, which is equivalent to the 
Gnalhdm or Nyanam thdngld of the Tibetans. Colonel Waugh, 
therefore, may be assured that his Mount Everest is far from 
lacking native names,* and I will add that I would venture in 
any case of a signal natural object occurring in Ndpdl to 

* Thi»' great mill U visible alike from the confines of Nepal proper (the valley) 
and from those of Sikim, and oil the more unmistakably because it 1ihs no com- 
petitor for notice in the whole intervening space. Jt is precisely half-way between 
Gosjdn-th&n which overlooks Ndp&l Proper and Knngcb&n which overlooks Sikfau 
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furnish the Colonel with its true native name (nay, several, for 
the country is very polyglottic), upon his furnishing me with 
the distance and bearings of that object, although neither I nor 
any European had gone near it.* For the rest, I cannot with- 
hold my congratulations upon this second splendid result of 
Colonel W.’s labours, though, alack ! it would seem fatal to my 
pet theory of sub-Himalayan water-sheds — a term carefully to 
be discriminated from the Ilimdlayan water-shed to which I 
now purpose briefly to advert. 

Since I presented to iho Society in 1849 my paper on the 
Physical Geography of the Himalaya, a good deal of new 
information has been published, mixed with the inevitable 
quantum of speculation, touching the true character of that 
chain, and the true position of iz* water-shed, with their 
inseparable concomitants, the general elevation and surface 
character of tire plateau of Tibet. 

After an attentive perusal of these interesting speculations, 
I must, however, confess that 1 retain my priorly expressed 
opinion, that the great points in question are inextricably 
involved with, and consequently can never be settled inde- 
pendently of, the larger question of the true physical features 
of the whole of the Bam-i-ddnya of Asiatics and the Asie 
Centralc of Humboldt. 

It may he that the Himalaya is not a chain at all, but an 
exemplification of the truth of Elie de Beaumont’s theory, that 
so-called mountain chains are only parallel dispositions of a 
series of geological nomds, which, if laid side by side, constitute 
the semblance of a chain of longitude, and if laid one over the 
oilier constitute the semblance of a chain of latitude. 

It may he that the Himalaya is not a latitudinal but a 
meridional chain, and that the geological back-bone of the 

* It is obvious to remark that no European has eve r approached Dhavalagiri, 
'which yot lucks not a native mune known to Europeans ; and, in fart, I myself have 
been twice as near to IXvadhunga, vel Bhairav thin^ vel Bh&irav langfir, vel Gn&l- 
lrnm th&ngU, as any European ever was to Dhavalagiri. The BhAtias often call the 
Bh&irav langur Th&ngM, or 41 pass of the plain/* viz., of Tragri, omitting the more 
specifio designation, f Gn&lh&m, which also might alone designate the object, nay, 
which is the name of the snowy mass as opposed to the pass over it end the plain 
bevond it 


t Potius NytaAm. 
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whole continent of Asia does not run parallel to the greatest 
development of that continent or east and west, but trans- 
versely to that development or north and south, and that the 
Xhin gan lila is an indication of the northern extremity of this 
back-bone, the Gangri or water-shed of the Indus and Brahma- 
putra an indication of its southern extremity. 

It may be that the question of the water-shed is not to he 
regardedVith reference to the adjacent countries only, but, as 
Guyot and others affirm, with reference to the whole eastern 
half of the continent of Asia; and that the northern part of 
Tibet, inclusive of the Himalaya, is to be regarded as shedding 
the waters of Eastern Asia from the Arctic to the Indian 
Ocean. Such things, or some one of them, I repeat, may be, 
and one of the theories just enumerated may involve the 
true solution of questions for some time past investigated and 
debated on the frontier of India, though without any sufficiently 
distinct reference to those theories, prior though they all be 
in date. But the mere statement of them suffices, I should 
say, to show that they will not find their solution on that 
frontier,' but only when the whole Bam-i-dunya (dome of the 
world, a fine Orientalism) has become accessible to science. 

In the meanwhile, without seeking to deny that many facts* 
seem to indicate that the axial line of the Himalaya lies beyond 
the ghat liue.-f* it is obvious to remark that this assumed line is 
still parallel to the ghat line, though beyond it, and conse- 
quently cannot be reconciled -with an essentially meridional axis, 
such as the Gangri range presents. And, upon the whole, aud 
with reference to organic phenomena especially, the ghat line 
still presents itself to me as the best deviser of the Indian and 
Trans-Indian regions and climates, though I am not unaware 

* Those facts are— xst, That several of the Him&layan rivers (beside the SatlCij, 
Indus, and Brahinaphtra, which cannot be ho reckoned) have more or less of Trims* 
Himalayan courses as the Ganges, Karn&li, Salikrami, old Gunduk of Hamilton, 
Ardn, Tishta, and Monas. 2tl, That some of these, after flowing a good way east or 
west over the plateau of Tibet t . are at length deflected southwards, instead of pass- 
ing north into the Erd, or other stream or lake of Tibet. 

t Per contra, the numerous determinations of the height of the gh&ts at far- 
distant points seem to warrant our assuming 17,000 feet. for the mean elevation of 
the ghit line; and it may well be questioned if any line of equal height and extent 
exists north of that line. It is the closing of the ghdtt that annually stops all access 
to Tibet, not any obstacle beyond them. 
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that Brihmanic geography has, from remote times, carried the 
Indian frontier up to Mansard var and Eavanhrad, to the 
Brahmaputra and Indus line in Tibet. And, again, though I 
do not, nor ever did, doubt that Tibet is a very mountainous 
country, yet I conceive that there are good reasons for admitting 
the propriety of Humboldt's general designation for it. He 
calls it a plateau or elevated plain, and all those I have con- 
versed with, who have passed from various parts of the Hima- 
layan countries into those of Tibet, have expressed themselves 
in terms implying a strong distinction, at least, between the 
physiognomy of the former and the latter regions. I would 
add, that nothing can be juster or finer than Turner’s original 
contrast of the two. 

No one acquainted, as I have long been, with the native 
descriptions of Tibet,* or with the general and special delinea- 
tions of the country by Danville, based entirely upon native 
materials, or with such enumerations of mouutain ranges 
occurring between the Nepalese and Chinese frontiers, as the 
accompanying documents contain, could for a moment question 
that mountains abound in Tibet. On the other hand, there are 
several reasons of a general nature, besides the specific allega- 
tions of the fact by the people, to prove that widespread plains 
also abound there. It may be worth while to enumerate these 
reasons. They are as follows : — 

is!. One language only prevails throughout all the provinces 
of Southern Tibet, that is to say, throughout Balti, Ladak, Nari, 

■ Utsang, and Kliam ; or,-f- in other words, from the Bol6r nearly 
to the Yiiijing, whilst in the same extent of country in the 
Himalaya very many languages are found. 

2d. The language of Tibet has express and familiar terms 
for plain and valley, which are respectively called thing and 
lining in Tibetan, whereas the Himalayan tongues have no word 
at all for a plain, no distinct one for a valley. 

3 d. It is well known that there are very many lakes in 
Tibet, and several of them of great size — a fact which involves 
the existence of large level tracts also, as the contrary fact in 

*' Journal No. IV. for April 183a, Article I. 
t Journal No. IV. for April 1832, Article L 
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the Himala ya involves (what is notorious) the absence of wide* 
) ; ^read levels. 

4 th . — The numerous names of places in Tibet which are coni- 
. pounded with the word thang, a plain, as Chyan thdng in Ndri, 
'Pdkhdu thang in Tsang, Nar thang in U', and Pa thang in 
Kham, would alone suffice to prove that the general surface of 
.Tibet is very different from that of the Himalaya. 

$th . — The numerous names of places similarly compounded 
‘ with the word lining, a valley, as Tdshu lining, Lhusa lhung, 
Phemba lining, &c, 

6th . — Tibet is the permanent habitat of wild animals of the 
true ox, deer, and antelope types — all creatures of the plain and 
not of the mountain, and none therefore found in the Himalaya. 

jth. — Tibet is annually the seasonal resort of vast numbers 
of the wading and swimming tribes of birds, which pass from 
the plains of India to those of Tibet every spring, and stay in 
the latter till the setting-in of winter, whilst the whole of these 
birds entirely avoid tlie Himalaya “ The storks know their 
appointed seasons in the heavens,” and their skilfully-disposed 
phalanxes periodically afford one of the finest sights we have. 
Kangchan is swept over as if it were a molehill ! * 

There are few of the Tibetan plains more noticeable than that 
which occurs immediately on passing the Himalaya by the 
llhafrav langiir or Nyanamla, — few contrasts more palpable than 
that of the Cis- ana Traus-IIimalayan regions at this well-known 
and central point ; and when 1 lately requested Major ltamsny, 
the Kesident in Nepal, to get for me a confirmation or refutation 
of my opinion, he answered — “ Dr. Hooker must he in error 
when he says there are no extensive plains in Tibet,- because 
Tingri maidan (plain), for example, is fully sixty miles in length 
and fifteen to twenty in breadth. Til bikram Thu pa assures 
me that, in the recent war, he marched along that plain for 
several days and passed a lake three days in circumference, and 
which he estimates ter be as large as the valley of Nepal/’f 
When asked if Tingri maidan was anything like the valley of 
Ndpal, he said — “ No ! horsemen could not gallop about Nepal. 

* See my paper on the Migration of Birds in Bongal Asiatio Society’s Researches, 
t The valley of Kdp&l is about sixteen miles in <liameter t or fifty in circuit. 
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They would have to keep to the roads and pathways. But 
numerous regiments of cavalry could gallop at large over the 
plain of Tingri.” * Tn a like spirit the Tibetans themselves 
compare the vast province of Khatn to a “ field,” and that of 
Utsslng to “ four channels "■j- — both expressions plainly imply- 
ing abundance of fiat land ; and the latter also indicating those 
ranges parallel to and North of the Himalaya, which all native 
authorities attest the existence of iu Tibet, not only in Nari, 
but also in Utsung and Kham. The most remarkable of these 
parallel chains, and that which divides settled from nomadic, 
and North from South Tibet,, is the Ny<5nchhen-thangla, of 
which I spoke in rny paper on the Hdrsdk j and of which I am 
now enabled pretty confidently to as »rt that the Karakorum 
is merely the Western prolongation, but tending gradually 
towards the Kwanloiin to tho Westward. But these parallel 
ranges imply extensive level tracts between them, which is the 
meaning of the “ four channels” of Utsung, whilst the East and 
West directions of these ranges sustain Humboldt’s conception 
of the direction of all the greater chains of Asie Centrale, or the 
Himalaya, Kwanleun, Tliian, and Altai, as also of that of the 
backbone of the whole Asiatic continent, which he supposes to 
be a continuation Westward of the second of these four chains. 

Upon the whole, I conceive, there can be no doubt that Tibet 
Proper, that is, Tibet South of the NydnchluSn-thangla range, 
is, as compared with the Himalaya, a level eountry.§ It may 
be very well defined by saying it comprises the basins of the 
Indus (cum Satlaj) and Brahmaputra ; or, if you please, of the 
Mapham, I’ekheu, and Yamdo Lakes. 

In this limited sense of Tibet — which the native geographers 
divide into Western, Central, and Eastern Tibet, called by them- 
selves Nari, Utsang, ami Khdm, or, when they would lie more 

* Tingri is the name of the town. The district is c&Ued P 4 kh£u or Pdkheu thing, 
ami the lake Pekheu tso. By referring to the itineraries, it will be seen that the 
plain of Pdkhcu extends sixty-eight miles in the line of the route, and is succeeded 
by a still larger plain reaching to Digarchi from Tasyachola (see Chountru’s route). 

f Journal at snpra cit. 

J Journal, No. II. of 1853. Essays II., 65. 

§ idee Cooper in Bengal Asiatic Society's Journal, No. 5, for May 1869, and Royal 
Asiatic Society's Report of the Soiree of March 1870, wherein is given the report of 
Montgomerie's Pandit, who states that the Mukhtinath pass, 13,100 feet, is reached 
from the North by a long smooth grassy slope varied by occasional cultivation. 
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precise, Balti, MAryul vel LadAk, NAri, TsAng, U', and KliAm — 
GAngri is the watershed of Tibet. 

The region called Tso tso in Tibetan, or that of the lakes 
Mapham and Lanag, equal to the Mansardvar and BAvanhrAd 
- of Sanskrit geography, is situated around GAngri, where the 
elevation of the plateau is 15,250 feet. From this region the 
fall of the plateau to the points where the rivers (Indus and 
Brahmaputra, or Singkhu-bab and E'ru) quit the plateau is 
great, as w6 sufficiently know from the productions of Balti and 
of KliAm at and around those points. In Lower Balti snow 
never falls ; there are two crops of grain each year, and many 
excellent fruits, as we learn from native writers;* whilst my 
own information, received vied voce from natives of those parts, 
assures me that the country towards tho gorge of the E'rii or 
Brahmaputra is, like Balti, free of snow and yields two crops 
a year; that rice is produced, and silk and cotton; and that 
these last articles form the ordinary materials of the people’s 
dress. These points cannot therefore exceed four to live thou- 
sand feet in elevation, which gives a fall of above ten thousand 
feet from the watershed, both ways. 

I will conclude these hurried remarks, suggested by the am- 
bassadorial routes from Kathmandu to I'ckin now submitted 
to the Society, with a statement, which I think the Society will 
perceive the high interest of, with reference to those recent 
ethnological researches, tho whole tendency of which is more 
and more completely to identify the Turanians of India and 
Indo-China with those of the Trans-Hi malay an countries. 

It is this — E'ru tsangpo is the inline of the river of Tibet : 
E'rawadi, that of the river of Western Indo-China or Ava: E'ru 
vel A'ni, that of a river in tho Tamil and Teliign languages. 
Now, when we remember that Tsangbo is a mere local appen- 
dage to the Tibetan word, "I" and Wadi vel VAti a mere Prakrit ic 
appendage to the Burmese word ; and further, that the Turanians 
of Tibet, the Himalaya, and Indo-China are still constantly 

* Journal for April 1832. 

+ Ts&ngpo, of or belonging to TsAng, the province of which Digarclii is the cnpital, 
end by which piece the river (Er6) flow*. Even the prefixing of a Y (Yfru— YArn) 
is equally Tibetan (in speech) and Dravidian ! Tumor’s is the first and corrcctcsfc 
writing of the word — ErfiohAmbu to wit, for Cbdmbu is the soft-spoken sound of 
TsAngpo. (For erfi reed Aru passim). 
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wont to denominate their chief river by the general term for 
river in their respective languages (teste Meinam, Lfkhu, &c.), 
we shall hardly be disposed to hesitate in admitting that the 
Northmen, as they moved Southwards into the tropical swamps 
of India and Indo-China, clung to and perpetuated, even amid 
various changes of language,* that name of the river of their 
Northern home (viz., the river, tear el-oyriv) with which was 
associated in their minds the memory of their fatherland. 

“ By the waters of Babylon they sat down and wept.’* 

P. 8 . — Before I went to England in 1853 , 1 had been so for- 
tunate as to gain access to some Gyarungs and Tiikpas or 
inhabitants of Sifan and of the South-Eastern confines of Tibet. 
In my paper on the Ilorsdk I gave the substance of their 
information about Sffiin. I will hi ■ <* add a few scattered par- 
ticulars about the country lying above Asam, and the rather 
because, from the date of my return to Ind ia up to this hour, 
I have never again been able to get access to these people. The 
Tibetans and Sifunese are wholly unacquainted with the terms 
Daphlu,, Abor, Bor, Aka, Miri, Mishmi, Khamti, by which we 
denominate the tribes lying East of Bhutan. They recognise 
Cluing vel Sang (Changlo of Itobinsou) as the name of a Bhii- 
tanose tribe or rather profession. They say that above Palyeul 
or Nepal (Easternmost part — alone known to ray informants) 
is Tfngri: above Dcunjong or Sikim is Trinsam (the Dingcham 
of Hooker and Damson of myself): above Lho or Bhutan is 
Nyero: above Towting or Takycul is Clidna or Jlning chona: 
above Llibkhapta is Kwombo: above Tsarung is Cliozogon. 
These are said to be the respective Cis and Trans-Himdlayan 
districts occurring from the position of Kutiin Nepal Eastwards 
to beyond that of Suddia in Astim. It is added that the river 
E'rii vel Yard (Bnilnnapiilra) passes, from Kwombo into Lh6k- 
liapta, beneath the great snowy mountain called Kwombochari, 
and that a great mda or mart is held there every twelve years. 
Lhdkhapta, or Lho of the cut lips, is so called to distinguish it 

* The word for river in Do KoriWs Dictionary is certainly erroneous, derived from 
a misapprehension of the attached descriptive epithet of the great river of Tibet 
The common word for river is chti = water. But I am assured that a great river is 
as frequently called E'ru, A'ru, or with the prefix Y6ru, Y&ru, as in India a great 
river is called Gang*. 
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from Lb<5 Proper, because the people have the habit of making 
a permanent cleft in their lip. 

Tsang province is said to be bounded on the South by the 
Ghdngra ridge, on the West by Mount Ghundala, on the North 
and East by. the Kambala range; the province of U to be 
bounded East by Sangwagyamda, West by the river Tamchok- 
hamba, South by tho Kambala range, and North by the Ny<5n- 
chhen-thdngla. lleyond the last-named great snowy range is 
situated the immense lake of Nam tad, which is said to bear 
the 6ame relation to Northern Tibet that tho Yam do* tso (Pallo 
or Yarbrokyu) lake does to Southern. The former is tho Terkiri 
and Tdngri ndr-f* of our maps, as to which maps we have the 
following further identifications • — Ghamda = Gyamda. Ratang 
= Pathang. Rywadzd = Rcwachd. Lari = Llia n'ngo. Kiang, 
added to great rivers = Gyarung. River Takin = Gyaino gmil- 
chu, and river Yang-tse = Nya elni. Pampou of Hue ~ 
Phemba: river and valley belli so called. Galdeso river = 
Galden, and is the East boundary of Phemba and Lhasa valleys, 
os the Tolong river is their Western boundary. 


Abstract of Diary of Route from Kdthmdndu to Pclcin, as takr.it 
during the Embassy of Chountra PdiUkher Sdh, showing the 
number and position of the mountains passed. 


Position of the mountain passes with the n&raes 
of some of them. 

From K&thm&ndu to Devapiir 
D^vapiir to Bh6c Sfpa * 

Bh6t Slpa to ChoiiULra 
Chodtara to Bisambhara 
Bisambhara to Llsti 
Listi to KM$a t 

Beyond Kdti, called Bhalrava langdr § 


No. of pusses 
(called lari- 
g(irs.) 

Distance in kris. 

one 

six 

one 

four 

one 

three 

one 

six 

one 

three 

one 

seven 

one 

twenty-one 


* I have elsewhere corrected the prevalent mistake about the sbapo of the Yam do. 
It is very long and narrow. 

+ NQr is Turkic for lake as tsd is Tibetan. Tengri ndr, or celestial Inke,of the 
former tongue, is an exact translation of N&m tsd of the latter. The general pre- 
valence of Turkic words in the geography of Northern Tibet more especially suffi- 
ciently evinces the presence of that wide-spread tribe in Tibet. 

X Boundary of N6p61 and Tibet. 

J Mount Everest of Waugh. 
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Position of the mountain passes, with the names 
of some of them. 

No. of passes 
(called lnn» 

ff&rs.) 

Distance in k<Ss. 

Beyond Sliekar jeung, called Tdsyachdla* 

one 

thirty-four 

Within the Digarchd limits 

one 

thirty-seven 

Beyond Digarchd limits 

one 

ten 

On this side of Lake Khddupainti 

one 

thirty-nine 

Beyond Kapilapainti 

one 

thirteen 

Beyond Llidsa circuit 

one 

sixty-six 

Beyond Chhanjugydmda of Khdm 

one 

twenty-nine 

Beyond Acharjdung 

one 

eleven 

At Chhdsu Khdm 

one 

seven 

At Namgye-kuug 

one 

thirty-six 

At Tdnutasdng 

one 

six 

At LdcliG 

one 

twelve 

At a nameless spot 

one 

three 

At a nameless spot 

one 

one 

At a na me 1 i*ss spot 

one 

four 

At a nameless spot 

one 

four 

On this side of Lli6ju 

one 

sixteen 

At Sdyansdmoclia 

one 

eight 

At a nameless spot 

one 

one 

At a nameless spot 

one 

two 

At a nameless spot 

one 

three 

At a nameless spot 

one 

four 

At a nameless spot 

one 

two 

At a nameless spot 

one 

two 

At a nameless spot 

one 

two 

At a nameless spot 

one 

one 

On this side of Ohhdmdo 

one 

fifteen 

At Pang-do 

one 

twenty-two 

At Hydphdld 

one 

five 

At Thtiiiudd 

one 

three 

At a nameless spot 

one 

nine 

At a nameless spot 

one 

nine 

At a nameless spot 

one 

fourteen 

At a nameless spot 

one 

three 

At Newd 

one 

seven 

Beyond Ldngurikhtidti 

one 

four 

At a nameless spot 

one 

one 

At a nameless spot 

one 

two 

At K6l6sdng 

ono 

twelve 

At Ptttla 

one 

ten 

At Gdld 

one 

four 

At Ph&nzadl 

one 

nine 


T&sya nh614 = Th614 of tlie K&ji’i paper? 
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Position of tbe mountain passes, with the names 
of some of them. 

No. of paaaei 
(called Ian- 
part.) 

I 

Distance in kda. 

At a nameless spot 

one ] 

two 

On this side of Pdthing 

one 

seven 

At Tds6 

one 

nine 

At Sdmbdthiim 

one 

eleven 

At a nameless spot 

one 

six 

At a nameless spot 

one 

two 

At a nameless spot 

one 

three 

At Ldmdyd 

one 

one 

At a nameless spot 

one 

two 

At a nameless spot 

one 

three 

At a nameless spot 

one 

one 

Beyond Litlidng 

one 

ten 

At a nameless spot 

one 

one 

At a nameless spot 

one 

seven 

At a nameless spot 

one 

two 

At a nameless spot 

one 

two 

At a nameless spot 

one 

seven 

At a nameless spot 

one 

two 

At Gold 

On this side of Tdcliindd* or Tazhideu 

one 

nineteen 

or Tazedo 

one 

thirteen 

At the military post of Khwdleeh/n 

On this side of Chhiuchisydn (Shdin or 

one 

twenty-eight 

SyAn = mountain in Chinese) 

one 

fifteen 

At a nameless spot 

Thus far the mountain-ridges passed 
are generally large. Henceforward they 
are small. 

one 

lour 

At a nameless spot 

one 

three 

On this side of Y&to 

one 

fourteen 

On this side of Faitdn » 

one 

ten 

Beyond Thinda phti and Khdto 

one 

thirty-five 

On this side of Lochdngsydn 

one 

two 

On this side of Mingtou 

one 

seven 

At a nameless spot 

one 

four 

At a nameless spot 

one | 

three 

On this side of ChatoA 

one 

1 two 

On this side of Ulingndi 

one 

1 ten 

At a nameless spot 

one 

six 

On this side of Chantofi 

one 

! three 

At a nameless spot 

one 

two 


* The iron bridge beyond T&ohind6 is the boundary of Tibet and China. .See 
Diary of a Journey from K&thm&ndfi to Tfichindd, printed in our KeBcarchea. 
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Position of the mountain passes with the names 
of some of them. 

No. of passes 
(called lan- 
0 &r».) 

Distance in kda. 

At a nameless spot 

one 

one 

On this side of Gamsti 

one 

three 

At a nameless spot 

one 

six 

On this side of Kw&ngsy&n 

one 

three 

Beyond Kwdngsy&n 

one 

six 

On this side of Saichhdng 

one 

four 

At Saichli&ng 

one 

two 

Beyond Saichhdng 

one 

five 

At a named ess spot 

one 

three 

At a nameless spot 

one 

two 

On this side of Nfchli&ngtod 

one 

seven 

On this side of T&ngAkii 

! one 

six 

Beyond MlnsyAn 

one 

three 

Beyond Po&thfnsydn 

one 

sixteen 

Beyond Liipasy&u 

one 

nine 

On this side of PhtingsyAn 

one 

twelve 

On this side of Pouchingsydn 

one 

nineteen 

Not carriageable thus far. Hencefor- 



ward carriages may be used.* 



At Chhdlfing 

one 

caret 

At SfnghAsyAn 

one 

caret 

[Distance of both, as cited below 

... 

3531 


104 | 1205 


Thus there are 104 langtirs or mountain ridges and passes 
between Kathm&ndii and Pekin, and of these 102 occur in the 
non- carriageable part of the way or in the first 897 kds, and 
the last two only in the remaining 353 kds or the carriageable 
part. This latter may be said to be entirely through plains, 
for of the two hills occurring, only one is at all noticeable, and 
both are traversed in carriages. From Kathmandii to the iron 
boundary- bridge beyond Tachindd (China frontier) is 665 kos; 
and thence to Cliinchi Shan or Mount Chinchi is 20 kos. 
Throughout these limits, or 685 kos from Kathmandii, moun- 
tains covered with snow occur. In the remaining 565 no snowy 
mountains occur. 

Horses are used for the first 894 [query 897], and carriages 
for the last 356 [query 353]. Total, 1250 k6s. 

* This remark, as well as the prior one in the body of the paper, belongs to the 
original. The bracketed entry of distance is mine, taken from the remarks below of 
the original. 





Systematic Summary of the Route from Kdthmdndu to Pekin, as traversed by the Nipdlese Ambassador to China, Kdji 
Dalbhanjan Pdndi, A.D, 1822-23, and set down by his Secretary at the dose of each day's journey. 
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* Figure for eight perhaps a cypher. 

t Boundary 01 T.lmt and China Proper. See Diary of a Cashmerian journeying on the route thus far in our Researches. Kh£m extends from StfngwA 
®r $tst stage to this point. 

| These and the next two noted are crossings of one mountain-locked river, not separate rivers. Toe fourteen of stage x2x is another instance of the 
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SECTION XI. 


ROUTE FROM KATHMANDU, THE CAPITAL OF NtfPAL, 
TO DARJEELING IN SIKIM, 

INTERSPERSED WITH REMARKS ON THE PEOPLE AND 
COUNTRY. 


First Stage to Choulcut, East, 7 J lc6s. 

Proceeding vid Manga], which is within a quarter of a mile 
of the city, we came to Nangsul, at the like distance from 
Mdngal. Both are petty suburban NtSwar villages. Thence to 
Deopatan, distance three-quarters of a kos, a largo pakka* 
village inhabited by Ndwars. Thence to Thcmi, one and a 
quarter k 6 s. Themi is a considerable pakka town of Ndwars, 
and is famous for its pottery. Thence to Bhatgaon, distant one 
kos. Bhatgaon is a large handsome Ndwar town situated near 
the Eastern end of the valley of Nc'piil, and is said to contain 
12,000 houses. Its palace, temples, and tanks are very striking 
structures. Thence to Sangd, two kds. This bridge-like place 
stands on a low ridge separating the great valley of Nepal 
Proper -f* from the subordinate valley of Bane pa. It is a small 
place, but the houses are all pakka, ys usual with the Nuwar.s. 

* Pakka here means built of burnt bricks. This word and its correlative kachclui 
are most convenient terms, for wliich I know no English equivalents. 

t The valley of N<5p&l is about sixteen miles in either diameter, of shape between 
oral and lozenge, cultivated throughout, and yields two crops per annum, a spring 
one of wheat and an autumn one of rice. It is very densely peopled with a popu- 
lation of probably 350,000801118, distributed in three principal and many subordinate 
towns, all of burnt brick amh tiled roof, in the tent stylo of architecture so prevalent 
in China. Equidistant from snows and plains, elevation 4500. Centrally placed 
with reference to the length (E, and W.) and breadth (N. and S.) of the kingdom. 
For its people see on to p. 196 infra. 

Compare note at exordium of voL on Buddhism, and separate paper therein 
on Sambn Puran, (Essays I., 115), notices of Valley and Tersi of Nepalya Kallyana 
in Benga*s A. 8. Journal. 
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Thence to Bandpa, one k<5s. Ban^pa is a small pakka town 
inhabited by N<5wars, and situated in the vale of the same name. 
Thence to Khanarpii, one k<k It is a nice little N6w£r village, 
Bituated near the point where the dales of Ban«$pa and Panouti 
blend with each other, Thence to Choukdt, a quarter kds, 
ascending a low ridge and quitting the level country thus far 
traversed, and all of which is highly cultivated, yielding 
autumn crops of rice and spring ones of wheat. 

2nd Stage to Kdl&pdni, East, 6 Jc6s. 

Ascend the large ridge of Batasia and come to the mountain 
village of I’hulhari, which is somewhat less than one kos from 
KdMpdni. Thence along the ridge 1 wo and a quarter k6s to 
Syumpilti, another small village «»i Parhattias. Thence to 
Salaucho, one kds. Sahincho is a third small hill village, and 
it overlooks the glen of Kashi Khand on the left. Thence to 
Kanpur, a Parbattia village, close to which is the halting-place, 
at a tank called Kalapani, distant from Mithya K6t one and a 
quarter k<$s. 

3 rd Stage to Jli&ngd-jhdli, South-East, 6$ his. 

Tliis stage runs along the same ridge of Batasia. But it is 
here called Tdnnal. Half a k6s to the hill village of Bhoatia, 
and another half a kds to that of Gimti, both inhabited by 
Miirmis. Thence half a kds to Fokri, another similar village 
of Miirmis. Thence to Chap Khar, about three-quarters of a 
kds, a fourth Murmi village. Thence to Garcha, another hamlet 
of Miirmis, distant from the last rather less than two k6s ; a 
quarter kds more brings one to the descent into the Biasi or 
vale of Diimja, on the banks of the K6si’ and Stin C6si. The 
Bi&si is low, hot, and malarious, but fertile in rice, triangular in 
shftpe, and about a mile in greatest width. The Bar, Pipal, 
Sdmal, and Khair trees* grow here, and large Dhandses (Buceros 
Homrai) are seen eating the fruit of the Pipal. The Stin C6si 
at Diimja flows freely over a wide bed of sand, and is about 


* The occurrence of the Indian figs, cotton-tree, and acacia, no far within the 
mountains, shows that the Bi&sis, wherever situated, have a tropical climate. See 
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forty yards broad and one foot deep. This river, if ike Milanchi 
be regarded as its remotest feeder, arises from the eastern side 
of Gosain-than, the great snowy peak overlooking the valley of 
Ndpal, and is the first of the “seven Cosi” (sapt Cdsi) of the 
Nepalese. Others contend that the true Siin Cdsi is that which 
arises at Kalingchok, east of Kuti.* There are several upper 
feeders of thetSun Cdsi, which form a delta of perhaps thirty 
kds either way, between Malanchi, Kalingchok, and Uallalgh&t, 
where the feeders are all united. From Diimjo, which lies a 
little below Dallalghdt, proceed along the right bank of the 
River Siin Cdsi to Jhanga-jhdli, by the rugged glen of the river 
two kds, the road impeded by huge masses of rock lying half in 
the water. 

4 th Stage to Sitalpdti, East, 4 Ms. 

Leaving the river on the left, you ascend the ridge of Sidhak 
and travel along its side, far from the top, to the village of 
Dharina, inhabited by Miirmis. It is one and a half kds from 
Jhdnga-jhdli. Thence half a kds to Jhampar, a village of 
Murmis. Thence descending again to the bed of the Siin Cdsi, 
you proceed along the right bank for one kds to Cliyanpdr- 
phddi, or the base of the Chayanpdr range. Thence an ascent 
of one kds to the top of Chdyanpiir, where stands the Powa or 
small Dharamsdla of Sitalpati, the halting-place, and which is 
close to the village of Ckoupiir. 

5 th Stage to Zidng, East, 6 kds. 

Two kds along the heights of Chdyanpiir bring you to the 
confluence of the Tamba Cdsi and Siin Cdsi, where the united 
rivers, of nearly equal size before their junction, are passed at 
Sdliaghdt, a little below the Sangam or junction. The Tamba 
Cdsi, or second Cdsi of the Nepalese, has its course at the base 
of Phallak, a Himalayan peak situated some ten kds perhaps 
east of the Kuti Pas£, which is on the great eastern highroad 
from Kdthmdndd to Lhasa. From Sdliaghdt the road makes a 
rapid ascent of one kds to the high level or plateau of Uum- 
ounia, one kds along which conducts you to Bhalaiyo, which is 

* See Annexed Memorandum and Sketch Map, 

YOU II. 
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only another name for the same platean. From Bhalaiyo-danra, 
one kds to Betuini village, still along the plateau. Thence one 
kos along the same high level to the halting-place or Liang- 
liiing, wlijch is a large village well inhabited chiefly by Ndwars. 
Some l’arbatfias also dwell there, and there is plenty of 
cultivation and water on the flat tup of this low ridge, which is 
neit her mountain nor plain.* The rice, called ‘’•touli ” by the 
Ndwars, grows well, and wheat and generally all the field and 
garden produce of the valley of Nepal. 

6th Stage to Nnrhntia, South-East, 4$ kds. 

One ami a half kds along the plateau of Liang-lidng, you 
come to Bhirpani, having the Dapm 1 and Manthali glens on 
the left, by which there is anolln r road, used chiefly in the 
cold season. Thence at half a kos you descend slightly to 
Wadi Khdla, a small hill stream, and passing it make the 
great ascent of Hiliapani and reach Lanuigaon after one kds of 
climbing. Close to the village of Lamagaun is another called 
Said, inhabited by Parbattias/f* Thence one kds to the Liklni 
Khdla, a slight descent. Thence a small ascent to Bhalu-danra, 
or the Pear’s Jtidge, half a kds along, which brings it to the 
village of Xigalia or Narkatia, the halting-place. The Likhii 
Khdla is the third Cdsi of the Nepiiieso. It is a large unford- 
able river, which is crossed by a bridge, but is smaller than the 
Sdn Cdsi or Tamba Cdsi. It comes nearly duo south from the 
snows at Khali MYmgali, and forms one of the seven chief 
feeders of the great Cdsi. 

7th Stage to Ed jbisotinia, East, 3 kds. 

Still along the Bear’s Bulge a quarter kds to a small village 
of Liichia, and another half a kds to the village of Clnipld. 
Thence quit the ridge, and by a slight descent reach Phddi 
Khdla, at one and a quarter kds. Phddi Khdla is a small 
feeder of the Mokng, Pass the stream, and ascending slightly 


* See note at ntnge the ninth. 

t For tribe* of Nemil, see Journal for December 1847, 
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for one kos, reach the halting-place, which is a village of good 
size, where plenty of provisions may be had. 

8/A Stage to Ihingn&m K 6 t, East, 4 Ms. 

Along the same low ridge to the village of Sailiani, close to 
which you came successively to the villages of Chilounia and 
Pokhalia and Aisiulu, all within the compass of less than 
one kds. Beyond Aisiulu, one and a half kos, is a small pond, 
the water of which, though not rising from rock, never fails. 
Tts name is Dhimilopani, and on its left runs the ridge of 
Tluiria-danra and Katonjia village; on its right, tho Bhanda 
ridge and the village of Jaljalia. Beyond Dhimilopani com- 
mence a descent of somewhat less tluui half a kds, leading to 
the Molang or Morang Khdla, before named. Cross the Khdla 
and ascend one kds to Btingnam Kdt, a large village and 
residence of the rural authority, having the smaller village of 
Bari on its right. 


gth Stage to ChurMiu, East, 6 1:6s. 

After one kds of descent reach the Bipia Khdla, which stream 
you cross at once and ascend the Lipia-dunra, or ridge, travelling 
along which you soon come to Okal-dlninga, a village of Brah- 
mans and Khas. l'heuco Jya-iuirin, another village close hy 
on the riglit. Thence going a kds you ro.vh Churkhu-diinr.i, 
merely another name for t lie Lipia ridge. Descending slightly 
and advancing one kds you come to Hi'imjatur, a celebrated and 
extensive pasture-tract, where the Diming tribe feed large 
flocks of sheep (Ovis Barual).* Thence two and three-quarters 
of a kds of slight descent to Dhanswar, the head village of the 
rural ammdissement, where the Dwarin, or deputy of Kankesar 
Khatri, who holds the village in private property, resides. Had 
the village belonged to the first, it would have been called, as 
the Dwaria’s abode, net Dhanswur, hut Kdt. 

* The more general character of Tars is described in the sequel. This one mu«t 
be very unusually lofty au<l cool, else neither Ohrnngs nor their sheep wmld dwell 
in it. It is probably only a cold weather place of resort, otherwise it must l»e 5000 
to 6000 feet high, like the plateau of Liam;, spoken of at Stage 5. Jlotli are exceji- 
tional features of tbe country, which nevertheless, with all its prmpitousness, lias 
more numerous, divers, and extensive level tracts than is commonly supposed 
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loth Stage to Hdchika, East, 6 k6s. 

After half a kds of descent, we arrived at Thotnia Khola, a 
hill torrent which joins the Did C6si about three miles ahead. 
Proceeded down the rugged stony glen of the Thotnia to the 
junction, which is reached at liasud Gluit, Thence down the 
right bank of the I)ud Cdsi for two kds to Katahar Biasi, where 
the river, which had thus far run through a narrow glen, encum- 
bered with boulders, lias a wider space on either bank, capable 
of cultivation, and yielding fine crops of wet rice, but hot and 
malarious. This sort of tract is what is called in the Parbattia 
language a Biasi. Katahar Biasi belongs to Brahmans, who 
dwell on the heights above. The road leads down the Biasi, 
which is above half a kds wide for more than one kds, and then 
ascends the ridge of ivuvindia for one kds to the halting-place, 
or Ilaehika, which is a village inhabited by Kirantis, whose 
country of Kirant is bounded on the west by the Dud Cdsi, 
and begins on this route, where the Phanswar estate ends. The 
Arun is the eastern boundary of Kirant. The Dud Cdsi is the 
fourth great feeder of the Malia Cdsi, which latter enters the 
plains as one river at Vanilla Kshdtra above Nalhpur in Pur- 
neali. We have already passed three of these great tributaries, 
or the Sun Cdsi, the Taniba Cdsi, and the Liklui Cdsi. The 
remaining ones are three, or the Arun Cdsi, Banin Cdsi, and 
Tamdr Cdsi.* Thus there are seven in all; and Eastern Nepal, 
or the country between the great valley and Bikini, is called 
Sapt Cousika, or region of the seven Cdsis, from being watered 
by these seven great tributaries of the Mahd Cdsi. Kirant and 
Liuibiian are subdivisions of the Sapt Cousika, so called from 
the tribes respectively inhabiting them ; the Kirantis dwelling 
from the Dud Cdsi to the Arun, and the Limbus from the Arun 
to the Tamdr. The country between the great valley aud the 
Put Cdsi is not so especially designated after the tribes inha- 
biting it; but the Newiirs and Murmis of Nepal Proper are the 
chief races dwelling there. Of all these tribes, the Newars are 
by much the most advanced in civilisation. They have letters 
and literature, aud are well skilled in the useful and fine arts. 


See Memorandum at the end of the Itinerary and annexed Sketch* 
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Their agriculture is unrivalled ; their towns, temples, and images 
of the gods are beautiful for materials and workmanship ; and 
they are a steady, industrious people, equally skilled in handi- 
crafts, commerce, and the culture of the onrth. The rest of the 
highland tribes of people are fickle, lazy races, who have no 
letters or literature, no towns, no temples nor images of the gods, 
no commerce, no handicrafts. All dwell in small rude villages 
or hamlets. Some are fixed, others migratory, cultivators per- 
petually changing their abodes as soon as they, have raised 
a crop or two amid the ashes of the burnt forest. Ami some, 
again, prefer the rearing of sheep to agriculture, with which 
latter they seldom meddle. Such arc the G linings, whose vast 
flocks of sheep constitute all their wealth. The Mi'irmis and 
Magars are fixed cultivators ; the Kinintis and Limbus, for the 
most part, migratory ones; and the Lepehas of Sikim still more 
completely so. The more you go eastward, the more the several 
tribes resemble the Ithdtias of Tibet, whose religion and manners 
prevail greatly among all the tribes east of the valley of Nepal, 
though most of them have a rude priesthood and religion of 
their own, independent of the Lamas. 

j ith Stage to Sdlmd, Sovlh-East, 3 kds. 

Leaving Hdcliika, which is itself lofty, you ascend for two kds 
through heavy forest by a bad road, exceedingly steep, to the 
Kirauti village of Ddrpa, which is situated just over the brow 
of the vast hill of ilachika, the opposite side of which, however, 
is far less steep. Going half a kds along the shoulder of the 
hill, you then descend for half a kos to the village of Solmu, the 
halting-place. 


1 2th Stage to Ldmdkhii, East , 2\ kds. 

An easy descent of one k6s leads to Lapche Khdla, a small 
stream, which crossed, you ascend the ridge of Lamaklm ml 
Gwalung, a Kir-anti village situated near its base. Thence the 
acclivity of the hill is steep all the way to the halting-place, 
which is about half-way to the hill-top, and one. and a half kos 
from Gwalung. Lumukhu is a Kirauti village like Gwalung, 
but smaller. 
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I jth Stage to Kh'tka-mdcchA, Boat, 4 Ms. 

descend half a kds to tlie Sapsii Khdla, a petty stream, which, 
however, the Kiruntis esteem sacred. Cross it, and commence 
ascending the great mountain Tyiim Kya. Climb for one kds 
by a bad road to the % illage of Klniwa, and another kds equally 
severe to ChakUevu-hhanjang, or the ridge, and then make an 
easy descent of one and a half kds to Khikamaeeha, the halting* 
]'laee. It is a village of Kiiantis, in which a mint for coining 
cupper is established by the Durbar of Nepal. The workmen 
are Bandas (Handy as) of the valley of Nepal, of whom there 
inay be fifty or sixty. There is also a Taksari or mint master, 
and a squad of twenty-live soldiers under a jemadar. 

14 tli Stage to Jinikhdsd "J, Bast, $ Ms. 

After a kds of tolerably easy tra\ oiling, you come to Jiikya 
Khdla, a petty stream, which passed you arrive in half a mile 
at Bakri, a village situated at the base of the Kliokau ridge. 
Thence slightly descending for half a kds, reach Biklnia Khdla. 
Cross it, and ascend the hill of Bhaktani for one kds and rcacli 
Miirkiahulak, a post-station of the Government close to the 
60th* mile-stone of the great military road leading from Kath- 
mandu nearly to the frontier. Thence a descent of one kds to 
the Khesang Khdla, one of the innumerable small mountain 
streams. Cross the Khdla, and ascend the ridge of Thaklia for 
half a kds to Banskim and Bowagaon, two small conjunct vil- 
lages of Kiruntis. Thence along the ridge of .Khesang for one 
and a quarter kds to Jinikhcsung, a large Kirauti village, the 
head of which is Balhhadra Itai, and whence there is a very fine 
view of the snows. 

15 th Stage to Jurat Tdr, South-Bast, 5$ Ms. 

Descending slightly for one and a half kds reach Yukii village, 
and then descending more abruptly for one kds, come to the 
Ghongaria Khdla, a small stream. Cross it, and proceed along 
the nearly level base of the Yaku ridge for two and a half kds 

* The route gives 61. The difference of five kds is owing to the travellers making 
an occasional abort cut, for they kept, generally, the great military highway. 
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to Jarai Tar, a largo village inhabited by Kirantis, Klias, ami 
Brahmans, and Bituated at the opening o! au extensive and 
cultivated flat running along the right bank of the Anin ltiver, 
and raised some thirty or forty cubits above tbe level of its bed. 
►Such an elevated flat is called in the Khsis tongue a Tar, where- 
as a low flat, or one on the level of the. river, is termed a lliasi. 
Every great river has here and there Tars, or Bisisis, or both.* 
Tars, from being raised, arc usually too dry for rice, but some 
can be well irrigated from the adjacent mountain, and then 
they will produce rice as well as Biasis. If not constantly 
irrigable, wheat, barley, millets, pulse, and cotton are grown in 
them. The elevation of Tars is too inconsiderable to exempt 
them from malaria, though they are usually rather more wlmle- 
somo than the lower and often swampy Biasis. Jarai Tar is an 
extensive one, being one and a half kds wide, and, as is said, 
several miles long, following the river. The soil is red hut 
fertile, and the whole of it is under cultivation. 'The village is 
large for the mountains, and has some tifty to sixty houses, 
some of which are pukka, as a caravansary, here, railed Dhuram- 
sala or l’owa, and one or two more. The site of the village is 
higher than the rest of the Tar. The I’iuus longifolia abounds 
in Jarai Tar, and peacocks are very numerous. Also Jungle- 
fowl *f" and Kaliches ( Gallopluisis melanolcunos). 

* It 18 remarkable liow universally tliin phenomenon of hir.li and low levels of the 
land, indicating change in the relative heights of the lain! an.) water, prevails wher- 
ever obvious sedimentary deposits are found in definite locution*. Herbert and 
llutton, in their Reports of tbe Geology of the Western sub- Himalayas, perpetually 
speak of tbe phenomenon an occurring in the mountain*, ami, according to Herbert, 
also in the Ddns and even Rli&ver; and IJ.U win*(“ Naturalist's Journal'’) constantly 
records it in the course of his long survey of South America from llio Janeiro to lim 
north point of Chili. 

Thesume thing is very observable in the great valley of NepA), whose whole sur- 
face is almost equally divided into high and low l«*v<N, though the operating uuim* 
must here have been modified in it* action, as indeed is perpetually the case in 
different localities. The high and low levels of Tar and Bi&si 1 consider fo ropie- 
sent the pristine and present beds of the rivers, whose constant erosion ha* during 
ages created this difference of level, often amounting to 150 or 200 fe<-*t. The low level 
of the valley of Ncp&l I consider to have been suddenly scooped out, when the waters 
of the pristine lake (for sqch the valley was) escaped in one tremendous rush under 
the action of an earthquake, which rent tbe containing rock and let off the waters 
at once. 

•f- From these indications, which are altogether exceptional as regards the moun- 
tains, it may be confidently stated that Jarai T&r is not more than 1500 feet above 
the sea, 
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16th Stage to Pakharihds, South-East, 2 ^ kds. 

Proceeding half a kds you come to the ferry of the Anin, 
which is a large river rising in Bhdt, passing the Himdchal 
above Hathia, and forming the main branch of the great Cdsi. 
It is also the contenninal limit of Kirant and Limbdan. It is 
passed at Liguaghdt by boat, and is there very rapid and deep, 
and some thirty to forty yards wide. Thence down the left 
hank of the Ari'm for one kds to Mangma, a village inhabited by 
Kirantis and Limbus, being on the common frontier of both 
tribes. Thence quitting the Anin, you reach the Mangma Khdla 
in a quarter kds, and crossing it proceed half a kos along the 
mountain-side (manjli) to Ghdrli Kh irak, which is the name of 
a small village, and also of a celelu ited iron mine, the workers 
of which dwell above the line of road. A vast quantity of fine 
iron is procured. I’ll is mine, like all others in Nepal, is the 
property of the Government. Iron and copper abound in Nepal. 
Most of the iron is consumed in the magazines for the army, or 
otherwise within the country; but a deal of the copper is ex- 
ported, and forms a good part of the pice currency of the plains 
on this side the Ganges. The Nepalese are very military. Klias, 
Magar, Gtirung, and even Brahmans, except those of the priest- 
hood, constantly wear side-arms of home manufacture; and the 
large army of the State is furnished with muskets, swords, and 
khukris from native ore. Thus much iron is consumed, so that 
none is exported, at least none in the unwrought state, possibly 
because from defective smelting the ore^ becomes hardened by 
the accession of fumes of charcoal, and is thus rendered unfit 
for those uses to which soft iron is applied. From Ghdrli 
Kliarak, an ascent of a quarter kos to Pakharibus, the halting- 
place, which is a G lining village, large but scattered, according 
to the wont of that tribe. 

a 

I Jth Stage to Dhanktita, South-East, 2 J kds. 

After a severe ascent of one and a half kds, a wide flat-topped 
mountain is gained, whence there is a fine view of the plains, 
and on the top of which is a small lake, veiy deep, and about 
half a kds in circumference. Its fiame is Hilial, and the water 
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is clear and sweet Thence a steep descent of one k6s brings 
you to Dhankiita, distant from Kathmandti seventy-eight stan- 
dard* kds by the great military road, as recorded on the mile- 
stone at Dhankuta. Dhankiita is the largest and most important 
place in Eastern Nepal, and the head-quarters of the civil and 
military administrator of all the country east of the 1 hid Cdsit 
to the Sikim frontier, excepting only what is under the inferior 
and subordinate officer stationed at Ham, who has a separate 
district bounded towards Dhankiita by the Tamdr ltivor. l>i- 
jaypiir, Chayanpur, Manjh-Kirant, and a groat part of the 
Limbudn, are subject to Dhankiita, where usually resides a Kiiji 
or minister of the first rank, who likewise commands the troops 
stationed there. After defraying the local expenses, he remits 
annually nine lakhs of revenue to Kathmandu. Towards the 
plains the jurisdiction of Dhankiita extends over the old Bijay- 
pur principality, and towards the hills, over the country of the 
Kirants and Limbus. But both the latter tribes are poor at 
once and impatient of control, so that llie Nepal Government 
is content with a lax general submission and a light revenue, 
levied and paid through the Buis or native heads of those tribes. 
And this is the reason why only nine lakhs are remitted from 
Dhankuta to Kathmandu. The present Governor of Dhankiita 
is a colonel, and brother to the Premier Jang Bahadur Komvar. 
There is a cantonment, a powder manufactory, a parade-grouml 
at Dhankuta, where the Sri Jang regiment, five hundred strong, 
is now stationed. The place owes its origin to the Gdrkluili 
dynasty, and is therefore recent ; but, it is growing fast into a 
town, the pakka housed heing already numerous, and the trades- 
men and craftsmen abundant, active, and skilful. Provisions are 
plentiful and cheap, and the workers in Kansa (mixed metal) 
are celebrated for the excellence of their commodities, many of 
which find sale so far oil' as Kathmandu. The Kirantis and 
Limbus, who constitute the soldiery or militia of the former 
Bijaypur state, pay t<3 the Gorkhali Government annually, in 

*The Itinerary give* seventy-one and a half Ms. The difference bus been 
explained in a prior note. The standard k6s of NdpfcJ is equal to two and otn** 
third English miles. 

+ The central administration extends to the ft (VI Co«L Fee Ensay on the Law* 
and Legal Administration of K4p41 in the Transactions of the Society, Vol, XVII., 
and Section XXI. of this volume. +* 
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lieu of all other taxes and cTaiins, seven and a half rupees per 
house or family. The houses or families are large, so that each 
can cultivate a great extent of ground. But how much (or 
little) soever they may raise, each family is free on payment of 
the annual fixed assessment, which the Rais above noticed col- 
lect and deliver. The Rais also administer police and justice 
among their own people in all ordinary cases. Capital crimes 
are referred to the Governor of Dhauki'ita, who must have the 
J)mbar\s sanction for every sentence of death or confiscation. 
IdiankuU overlooks Bijavpiir, the old capital of the Eastern 
Makwiini or Bijaypur principality, which stands on the skirts of 
the Tarai of Morang, hut within the hills; and no part of the 
lowlands (Minifies) is subject to II " Governor of Dhankdta. 
Tiie Minifies is administered by Sub; us, of whom there are seven 
for the whole.* 

1 8/A Si atjc to lihdinsidtdr, South-East, 6 kds. 

A sharp descent of one kbs brings you to the hanks of the 
Tnmbv, which is a large river, though less than the Arun. It is 
never fordable, and is crossed in boats. It is very deep, rapid, 
but not clear, and about thirty cubits wide betweeu the hot- 
weather hanks. This is the seventh and last of the great 
feeders of the Cbsi, which it joins at Tirbeni, a holy place of 
pilgrimage, so called from its being the point of union of the 
three rivers, Tumor, Arun, and Sun Cbsi.t The Tarubr rises 
from the western aspect of Kang-chan-jbuga. We crossed the 
Tumor in a boat, and then proceeded half a kbs down its left 
hank. Thence quitting the river, you skirt the base of the Madi 
hill for one kbs to the Tankhuda-nadi, a small hill stream. Cross 
it to Mi'unagu Tar, and then travel through this fine extensive 
flat for two kbs. The whole is cultivable, and the most part 
cultivated by Gcnwars and Manjliis,J and it is situated on the 

* The seven rillalis of the Nephlese lowlands, which extend from the Mdchi to the 
Armh t are Morang, Saptari, Mahotari, Hotnhat, BArA,* Parsa, and Chitwan. These 
hc veil constitute the Eastern Tarai. The Western Tarai extends from the Arrali to 
the Ghagrn. It has lately Wen restored to Nep&l, which lost it in the war of 1416. 

t Of the seven Cods, the T&mba &ud Likhft are lost in the S&n Cdsi, and the 
Bur&n in the Arfm, the latter four above the ronte. Tirbeni is immediately above 
Vdrdha Kshdtra before noticed, as the point where, or close to which, the united 
Cdnis issue into the plains. 

t See Essays (1874)* 1 ’urt II., p. 60. 
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banks of the Tamdr, to which the winding of the road again 
brings you. Quitting the Tar you advance a quarter of a kds to 
the llasua Khdla, which forded, you proceed along the base of 
the Telia ridge for one and a quarter kds to another Tirheni and 
place of pilgrimage, where the C'hcrwu and Telia rivers join the 
Tanidr at Cherwa Ghat. A great fair is annually held at Chorwa, 
to which traders go even from Kathmandti. Thence proceeding 
a quarter kds, you reach the halting-] dace or, Bhainsia Tar. The 
Tar may he half a kds wide and one kds long ; it is very hot 
and malarious, and is inhabited by the Manjhi tribe. 

igth Stage to Lakshvupur, E.N.E., 5 1:6s. 

A quarter kds of slight ascent brings you to the Nuwa Khdla, 
a moderate-sized stream, which is ascended for three kds bv 
a very bad road that crosses the bouldery bed of the river many 
times. Thence quitting the Khdla, you commence the severe 
ascent of Lakshmi-chur.a, which is climbed incessantly till you 
reach the halting-place near the hill top. Lnkshmipiirisalarge 
and flourishing village of Limbus, where men and goods abound, 
and the climate is fine and the water cold — a great relief after 
the burning Tars recently travel sc L 

20 th Stage to Ihhany, East, 3 lc6s. 

After a slight descent of one and a half a ds, you come to 
Pokharia Khdla, a small stream, which is at once crossed. 
Thence a slight ascent of one kds up the ridge of Nangi, along 
the top of which another half kds brings you to the halting- 
place, which is a Khas village of large size. 

214 Stage to Khdndrdng, East, 4 kds. 

A slight ascent of a quarter kds to the village of Muldi, in- 
habited by Khas. Tlieijce a great descent of one kds to Kokalm 
Biasi, or the Magpie’s Glen, which is watered by the Dod-mai, 
a small stream. Cross it, and ascend the ridge of Tinikyn a short 
way, and then skirting along its waist (manjh) for one and a 
quarter kds come to the Lewa Khdla, another of the innumerable 
streamlets of the hills. Cross it, and proceed for one and a half 
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kds along the base of the ridge of Khandrang to the village of 
the same name, which is the halting-place and a small village 
of Brahmans. 


22(1 Stage to Ildm, East, 5 Ids. 

Descend the Khandrang ridge for half a kds, and come to a 
small stream called the Katin Klidla. Cross it, and then make 
a severe ascent of one kos up to the ridge of Gdliikhavak, whence 
Knrphdk, the great ridge dividing Nepal from Si kirn, is visible. 
Thence an equally dillicult descent of one kds to the 11 am 
Klidla, a small stream. Thence, crossing the stream, make 
the severe ascent of Tilkiani ridge for one and a quarter kds. 
Thence skirt along the side of the bill (niunjh) for one kos to 
the lialting-plaec of lliim, which is a small fort designed to 
guard the eastern frontier of Nepal. The Chutelaiu is a captain, 
and has a hundred soldiers under him, with eight artillerymen 
and one cannon of small calibre. This ofllcer is also the civil 
authority of the nrrondissement, and raises the extraordinary 
revenues thereof to meet the local expenses, sending the balance, 
if any, to Kathmandu. The laud revenue is wholly assigned to 
his troops in pay. 

23d Stage to Godhak, East, 2 kds. 

After a steep descent of one kds you come to the Jogmai or 
Mai Kiver, a small stream, which passed, you commence the 
steep ascent of Gdilhak, and continue asccndiug to the halting- 
place, which is a small village of Brahmans, half-way up the 

bill 


24 th Stage to Siddhi, N.E., 3 kds. 

Detained much by rain to-day and yesterday, and therefore 
made short marches. Leaving Gddhak, ascended* by a very bad 
road, loaded with dense vegetation, for one and a quarter kos to 
Karphdk-chouki, a frontier Gdrkluili post, where eight soldiers 
always reside. Thence one kds along the ridge or Lekh to 
Snddung, which is but another name for the ridge. Thence 
a slight descent of one kds to the Siddhi Khola, a small stream, 
on the banks of which we halted on account of the rain. 
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2 $th Stage to the English Chouki, N.E., 7J kds. 

Crossed the Siddhi stream, and proceeded one and a half kds 
of slight ascent and skirting the mountain bases to Thaplia. 
Thence half a kds of descent to the small streamlet of Sdchideu. 
Thence a quarter kds over low hills to the Mechi lliver. Tire 
Mdchi is the present boundary of Nepal and Sikiui. It is a 
small stream which rises in the Singalelah ridge, a spur of 
Karphdk. Crossed it and ascended the hill of Nagri, by a very 
bad road and severe ascent of one and a quarter kds to the top. 
Thence a severe ascent of one kds to the smaller Itangbhang 
Khdla, a streamlet merely. Thence along the glen to the great 
Itangbhang, distant one kds. Thence a steep ascent of one kds 
to Nagri Kdt, an old fort in ruins. Thence a painful descent of 
half a kds to the lialasou Itiver. It is a moderate-sized stream, 
larger than the Mechi. Thence half a kds of rather uneven 
travelling to the halting-place. 

2 6th Stage to Darjeeling, North , 4 kds. 

A severe ascent of one kds, and then an easy half kds along 
a ridge, brought ns to the Company’s high-road, along which we 
travelled for two and a half kds to Jellapahar and Herbert llill 
at Darjeeling. 

Total kds 109. 

At 2J miles per kds = 254 miles. 

Note.— T he N^pnlose standard k<»s is equal to English miles, and the travellers 
had this standard to refer to along n great part of their way, as being coincident 
generally with the measured military road several times adverted toon the route. 
Hence their distances from Btage to stage may be perfectly relied on, though in the 
details of each stage the same acouracy cannot be expected. 
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MEMORANDUM RELATIVE TO THE SEVEN COSIS 
OF NEPAL. 

The enumeration of the seven Cosis by the Itinerists is 
doubtless the accredited one, and what I have myself often 
heard at Kathnutudii. Nevertheless, names are not always 
applied in strict correspondence with things in geography. 
"Witness the neglected Jahnavi, the true and transnivean 
source of the Ganges 1 Now, if wc are to estimate the seven 
chief feeders of the Great Cdsi according to the length of their 
courses, or their effect on the physiognomy of the country, the 
enumerations ought seemingly to be s follows 

is/. The Milamchi 
2,1. The Rhdtia C6si 
3d. The TAmhn Cosi 

4 /A. The Likhfi Cosi Local series beginning from the West 

5 /A. The I)iul Cosi 
6 ///. The Ariin 
7/A. Tlie Tamiir 

This list omits the Rarun of the usual enumeration, and 
substitutes the Rhotia Cosi for the Sun Cosi, and not without 
Nepalese authority for both changes ; for it is generally allowed 
that the Riiruu hardly belongs to the sub-Himalayas, and that 
Sdu Cosi is rather the name of the general receptacle of the 
Cosis till joined by the Anin, than that of a separate Cosi. 
The following remarks on each river will make this apparent : — 
is/. The Milamchi rises above the Rhotia village of that 
name, and at or near to the eastern base of Gosain-than, the great 
snowy peak overlooking thu valley of Nepal. From the snows, 
the Milamchi has a south-eastern course of probably sixty 
miles to Dallalgbat. It is joined from the west by the Sindhu, 
the Tdud, and the Chak ; and from the north and north-east by 
tho Indravati, the Ralamphi, and the Jhari. The three former 
are petty streams, but the three latter are considerable ones, 
one of them rising in the snowy region, and another having 
two subordinate nilluents. The Indravati comes from the 
Hemachol at Panchpokri, and flows nearly due south into the 
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Milamchi below Helmti. The Balamphi and Jhari have only 
sub-Himalayan sources, situated south-east of Pur.chpokri, but 
they have longer independent courses than the Indriivati before 
they uuite, after which they presently join the Milumehi not 
far above the confluence of the Cluik. The subordinate feeders 
of the Balatnphi, above adverted to, arc the Boksia and Lipsia. 
They have short parallel courses W.S.W. into their parent, 
stream. Thus the Milamchi is a notable river, and it is the 
more so as forming very distinctly the western boundary of the 
basin of the great Cdsi, of which the equally distinct eastern 
limit is the Tamdr. 

2 d. The Bhdtia Cdsi has its sources at Deodhnnga, a vast 
Himalayan peak, situated some sixty or seventy miles east of 
Gosain-tlian and a little north and east of the Kt'iti Pass, being 
probably the nameless peak which Colonel Waugh conjectures 
may rival Kaftgchanjunga in height. The river llows from the 
base of Deodluinga past the town of Kuti, and has a south-west 
direction from Kuti to Dallulgluit, where it joins the Milamchi 
after a course about as long as the Milamchi’s; the two rivers 
of nearly equal size forming a deltic basin. In ubout its mid- 
course, the Bhdtia Cdsi is joined by the Sun Cdsi from Haling;, 
chok. But Kiilingehok is no part of the true Hcmachul, nor is 
the stream thence Hewing equal to that coming fiom the snows 
at Deodhunga. Consequently the name Bhdtia Cdsi should 
prevail over that of Sin Cdsi as the designation of one of the 
separate seven Cdsis, and the name Sun Cdsi be reserved for 
the general receptacle, within the mountains as far cast as 
Tirbcnie The Bhdtia Cdsi is joined at Listi by the Juui Tvbdla, 
whilst from the Manga ridge another feeder is supplied to it, 
much lower down or below the confluence of the Sun Cdsi from 
the east. But as the Milamchi, below the junction of the 
Balamphi and Jhari, is often called the Jndravati vel Indhani, 
so the Bhdtia Cdsi, below the junction of the Sun Cdsi, is 
frequently styled by the latter name, which others again vith 
more reason confine to the more general confluence l«:low 
Dallalghat. There no doubt the name Sim Cdsi begins to be 
well applied, it being universally the designation of the great 
receptacle of waters running west and east from Ddmja to 
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TirWni. At Ddmja, which is only a few miles south of Dalldl- 
ghdfc, the Sdn C6si receives a considerable affluent from the 
west This affluent is called the Rosi. It rises on the external 
skirts of the great valley under the names Biyabar and Panouti, 
from the respective dales watered by the two streamlets. 

3 d. The Tdmba Cdsi. It rises at Phallak in the snowy 
region, about two journeys east and a little north of Kaling- 
chok, or the fount of the upper and pseudo Siin C6sL The 
Tdmba Cdsi’s course from Phallak to Sdlaghat, where it falls 
into the receptacle, is nearly south, and} as far as I know, it 
has only one considerable affluent, which is the Khimti. The 
Khimti rises in the Jiri ridge, and flowing nearly south, 
parallel to the Tdmba Cosi, joins the latter in its mid-course 
at Chisapdni. 

4 th. The Liklni. This river is less than the Tdmba C6si, and 
seems to rise somewhat beneath the snows, though its plgtce of 
origin at Khali Mungali is said to he a ridge connected there- 
with. Its course is still more directly south than that of the 
Tdmba Cosi, to which, however, its general direction is very 
parallel. I know but one of its feeders, the Khdni, which 
comes from the Chdpld ridge on the east of the main river. 

5 tk. The Dud Cost It is a large stream, larger even than 
the Tdmba Cosi, though inferior to the Arun or Tdmor. It 
rises amid the perpetual suows, but at what exact spot I do 
not know, and it has a southern course to the Sun Cosi at 
Rasua. Its feeders are numerous, but I know only those near 
Kosua, which are the Thotia and the Sisnia on the west and 
Hie Rao on the east.' ’ 

6 th. The Arun or Arun C6sl It is the largest by much of 
the whole, and consequently the main source of the Mahd 
Cosi, having several feeders in Tibet, one from Darra on the 
north, another from Tingri on the west, and the third from the 
east from a lake. The Arun is not only the greatest of the 
Cdsia, but of all the sub-Hiindlayan risers, if the Karnali be 
not its equal. None other can compete with it. The Banin, 
often reckoned a separate C6si, is a mere feeder of the Artin, 
and joins it so high up that there is little propriety in admitting 
the Bdrdn as a member of the Sapt GkL The Bdnin is lost iu 
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-|jle Arfln in the Alpine region at Hatia, the great mart for the 
^barter trade Of the cis and transniveftns by the wry accessible 
fipfgk i of the Ardn. tower down the Anin receives many tribu- 
.ttiSies, from the west, the Salpa and Ikhua; from the east, 
the Sawai, the Hengwa, the 1‘ilwa, the Ligna, and tho Mdmdgd. 
Its course on this side the Himalaya is generally north and 
south ; but in Tibet it spreads to the west and east also, cover- 
ing and draining a deal of ground there. 

Jth. The Tarndr C6si. The Tumor, also, is a very fine river, 
inferior only ttt the Ardn. It is alleged to ha\e more than one 
Trans-Himalayan source. It passes the snows at Wallungchuug, 
•or-rises there from the snows. Its course from Wallung to the 
general junction at Tirbdni is south-west, and it receives many 
\tfiuents on the way, as the Wallung, the Chung, the Yungmd, 

• lie Mewa, the Kabaili, the Khawa, the Nhabo, the Tankhua, 
the Telid, the Hava, the Chdrwa, the Kokaya. 


von. n. 




SECTION XII. 


SOME ACCOUNT 


OIT THE 

SYSTEMS OF LAW AN1) POLICE AS RECOGNISED IN 
THE STATE OF NEPAL. 


INTRODUCTION. 

[With a view to obtain correct and authentic information on llio subject 
of Nepalese law, both in its theoretical principles ami practical administra- 
tion, Mr. Hodgson addressed a series of questions to several individuals 
wjypwere judged most capable of replying to them in a full ami satisfactory 
matmer. Copies of these series of interrogatories, with their respective 
Ai^pv&rs, have been conmiuiiicated by him to the J loyal Asiatic Society 
{together with a separate paper on crimes and punishments) ; and the 
folio iv mg* article has been drawn up from a caret ul comparison of the 
whole, excluding as much ns possible the rjyatitions unavoidably occurring, 
in many instances, in the various answers to any particular question. A 
Tefcrenco- to the works of Kirkpatrick, Hamilton, nml others will show 
how little has hitherto been contributed to the knowledge of Europeans 
respecting Oriental systems of jurisprudence, as far as regards the kingdom 
of Nepal ; it is therefore parlioulaily gratifying to be enabled to produce 
po complete a vietv of the subject as lias been furnished by Mr. Ilodgson, 
whose perseverance and energy in obtaining an acquaintance with these 
and other matters hitherto kept sacred from all stranger*, urc. only equalled 
by the intelligent and liberal manner in which he communicates to the 
public the information he has acquired. — E d. Jouu. 11oyal Ahiatic Soc.] 


PART I. 

ON THE LAW AND POLICE OF NEPAL 

Question I. — How many courts of law are there at Kuth- 
ntdndti Kv What is the name of each ? 

Answer. — There are four Nyayasab’hds, the first and chief 
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of which is called K6t IAnga; the second, Inta Chapli ; the 
third, Tahsdr ; and the fourth, Bhansdr. [Another answer 
mentions four additional courts, viz., the Kdsi* the Itdngya- 
btt’hdh, f the Bn f tar Klulna, aud the Chihhdndd. In the Kdsi, 
the Siddrl itself administers justice. The Bdngya-bit'h&h is 
the general rooord-oilice of the tisc, and a separate dit'hn § pre- 
jides over it. It is also a Mahul-Addlat.\\ The K6t Lingu, 
Inta Tahir , and Bhansdr arc the proper AMlats, 

exercising both civil and criminal jurisdiction. In the Baftar 
Khitna the disputes of the soldiers relative to the lands as- 
signed them for pay are investigated, and the CVtihhdndel is a 
tribunal for the settlement of all disputes relating to houses; 
neither of these courts possesses criminal jurisdiction ; and 
whatever penal matters may arise oi.i, of the cases brought 
before them are carried to the Inta Cimpli. All these Addlats 
are situated in the city of Kathmandu, and within eighty or 
ninety paces of each other.] 

Question If. — What are the territorial limits of the juris- 
diction of each court ? U 

Answku. — Tlieru are no limits expressly assigned. Any 
citizen of Kathmandu or Pdiatgaon, or any subject dwelling 
in the provinces, may carry his cause to any court, provincial 
or superior, that he pleases. [Another answer says, that 
whencesoever a civil suit comes, and whatever may he its 
amount, it may he heard in auy of the four courts of the capital 
at the plaintiffs pleasure ; but that grave penal cases must he 
carried to the In ta Chnpli.] 


* Also railed Mdrtuhlr Sabhd, or great council of state, 
f Also called Kit mar i Ch6k. 
t The Government, or its representative. 

$ A superintending minister of justice, who does not try causes, but watches over 
the conduct of the court.— 15. Hamilton. 
ii A court for questions relating to land revenue.— En. 

See note at Que«. LX XVI. The Sudr courts’ jurisdiction (ordinary) extends east 
to the Dud Cosi, west to the Trisul. Beyond these limits there are a class of royal 
judges called mountain Meharis to whom, in aligned land* (and all nearly are 
assigned!, there is an appeal from the decisions of the assignee. Every assignee, save 
the sipahis and inferior officers, has u good deal of magisterial and Judicial authority, 
and the tines lie inflicts, particularly for breach of the law of caste, arc a part of his 
usual income. But grave enses can always be appealed to the capital, aud sen* 
tenccs involving death or confiscation must be so, however high the local authority 
passing such sentences. See p. 200. Pulp and Doti are administered like Dhank&U. 
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Question III. — Are the four Addlats of the capital of equal 
and co-ordinate authority, or how far is one subjected to 
another ? 

Answer. — The other courts of tho capital are subject to the 
K6t JAiuja, in which tho supreme judicial officer or dit’ha per- 
sonally presides. 

Question IV. — I)o the courts of the capital always sit, or 
have they terms and vacations ? 

Answer. — They always sit, with the exception of fifteen days 
iu tho twelve months, viz., ten days at the Damhrd, and five 
days at the Dru-dli,* during which tho courts aro closed. 

Question V. — Arc the courts of the capital permanently 
fixed there; or do their judges, or any of them, make circuits, 
civil or criminal ( 

Answer. — They are fixed, nor docs any judicial authority of 
the capital ever quit it. When necessary, the dit'ha semis 
special judges (Jnchdri) into the provinces. 

Question VI. — In what cases does an appeal lie from the 
supreme or provincial courts to the Jlhdivddr tiahhd ? 

Answer. — If any one is dissatisfied with tho decision of the 
courts of the capital on his case, he may petition the Govern- 
ment, when the bhdraddrs (ministers) assembled in the uhdlcha 
(palace) receive his appeal ami finally decide. [Another respon- 
dent says : “ If the matter be grave, and the paity, one or other, 
be dissatisfied with the judgment of the courts of law, he applies 
first to the premier; and if he fails in obtaining satisfaction 
from him, he then proceeds to the palace gate, and calls out, 
‘Justice! justice!’ which appeal, when it roaches the rdjd’s 
ears, is thus met: four k&jis, four sirdars, four eminent panch- 
men, one dit'ha, and one bichdri are assembled together in the 
palace, and to them the mutter is referied, their award being 
final.”] 

Question VI I. — Arc the bhdraddrs, or ministers, assisted in 
judicial cases by the chief judicial authorities of the capital, 
when they hear appeals in tlie ISJudrarldr Saibhd ? 

Answer. — They are : the dit'ha,, the bichdris, and the dhar- 
mddhikdri.f sit with the ministers in such cases. 

* Datahrd and DcwdU , public festivals. t A high law officer ; tbs chancellor* 
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Question VIII. — What concern has the dharmddhikdri with 
the courts of law in civil and penal cases ; and of a hundred 
cases brought before the courts, what number will come in any 
way under the cognisance of the dharmddhikdri ? 

Answer. — Eating with those with whom you ought not to 
eat ; sexual commerce with those between whom it is forbidden ; 
drinking water from the hands of those not entitled to oiler it 
— in a word, doing anything from negligence, inadvertence, or 
licentiousness, by which loss of caste is incurred, renders the 
sinner liable to the censure of the dharmddhikdri. He must 
pay the fine called Gdo-ddn to the dharmddhikdri, who will 
cause him to perform the pnii/asehilta * In such matters only 
has the dharmddhikdri any concern. 

Question IX. — Is any pursucr-gener d or defender-general 
recognised in the system ? 

Answer. — No ; none whatever. 

Question X. — If the prosecutor fail to appear at the trial of 
an offender confined at his instance, is tho offender dismissed, 
or what course is taken ( 

Answer. — The offender is not dismissed, but remanded to 
confinement, and the trial is deferred. 

Question XL — What, and how many, provincial courts are 
there ? 

Answer. — For the provinces west of the capital there are 
two courts constituted by tho supreme judicial authority there ; 
that is, the dit'ha ; and the provinces east of the capital have 
also two courts similarly constituted.*)* 

Question XII. — Is tho regular appeal from the provincial 
courts of justice to the ordinary courts of the capital, or to the 
Bhdraddr Sabhd I 


* See Question XXX. 

f 1‘alpa ami IWi (ami Kirfint also, see page aoo) are viceroyalties, and their viceroys 
appoint the judicial establishment ; the other districts beyond the ordinary limits of 
the Sadr courts* jurisdiction (Dud C'osi and Tri*ul) ary administered by mountain 
bioli&ris nominated by the Rajah. There is no dit'ha in tho provinces, but an appeal 
lies from all the mountain hichftria to the dit'ha of the supreme metropolitan court. 
To the westward there are eight, ard to the eastward four mountain bich&ria, besides 
which every assignee of superior grade exercises a good deal of indefinite magisterial 
and judicial power in the lands assigned to him for pay by the State. From the 
peeision of such assignors there is an Appeal to the court of tho adjacent mountain 
bichftria and thence to the dit’ha of the K6t Lingn. 
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Answer. — To the supreme court of the capital, or Kit Linga. 

Question XIII.— Are not the powers of the provincial courts 
regulated with reference to the rank of the officer who happens 
to be nominated to the charge of the province ? In other words, 
what are the limits of a provincial court, of a stibu, of a sirdar, 
and of a kdji I 

Answer. — They are not ; whatever may he the rank of the 
officer commanding in the province for the time being, the 
authority of the provincial court is always the same. [Another 
answer states, that generally all grave criminal cases are carried 
to the Sadr Addlats ; and the officer receiving charge of a pro- 
vince has a clause inserted in his commission prohibiting him 
from exercising judicial authority in certain oll'cnces. These 
are termed J'aiuh-khdt* viz., 1, IIrahmahnti/a,ov slaying a lira li- 
man ; 2, Gouhuti/a, or killing a cow ; 3, fitrihat//a, or killing a 
woman; 4, Jidlahati/a, or killing children; and fi, Palki, and 
all unlawful intercourse of the sexes, such as incest, adultery, 
or whatever involves a loss of caste by the higher party. All 
penal cases, with the exception of these five, which must be 
reported for the direction of the Sirkdr, and all civil cases what- 
soever, are within the jurisdiction of the provincial authorities.] 

Question XIV. — When a (tabu, sirddr , or kdji, is appointed to 
the government of a province, does the dluiriudd/ukdri of Kath- 
mandu send a deputy dhurmudhikdri with him ? or the (tit 1 ha 
or biehdri of Kathmandu send a deputy birhdri with him ? or 
does the provincial governor appoint Ids own judicial officers, 
or does he himself administer justice in his own province ? 

Answer. — The provincial governor appoints his own judicial 
authority, called usually foujddr, who transacts other business 
for the governor besides the administration of justice. The 
foujddr' s appointment must, however, lie ratified by the IMrbdr. 

QUESTION XV. — What are the names and functions of every 
officer, from the highest to the lowest, attached to each tiadr 
and provincial court.? 

Answer. — At the capital, one dit’ha for all the four courts ; 
and for each of them two bichdris, one jdmaddr, twenty-live 
sipdhis, twenty-five mahdnias, and five chaprdssis. The dit'ha 

Pancli, “ five," ami the Arabic “ a crime, a ain, fault. " 
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gives orders to the bichdri, the bich&ri to the j&mad&r ; and the 
jdmaddr to the sipdhia and mahdnias, who serve processes, and 
see that all persons are forthcoming when required for the pur- 
pose of justice. [Another authority adds the following to the 
list of officers, after the bichdri, viz., the bahiddr, arz-begi, and 
two naikvd. The dit’ha (he says) decides ; the bichdri conducts 
the interrogation of the parties, and ascertains the truth of their 
statements; the bahiddr writes the kail-mdma, which the bichdri' a 
interrogation has forced from the party in the wrong ; the ors- 
legi is the superintendent of the jail, and sheriff or officer who 
presides over, aud is answerable for, executions. The mikids, 
with their to uhdnios, inflict the kord * when needed, and they 
are also subordinate to the arz-begi. ] 

CJukstion XVI. — How are the ju .ges and other persons 
attached to the courts paid ? By fees or salary, or both ? 

Answek. — B y both ; they receive salaries from Government, 
and take fees also. 

Question XVII. — Are there separate courts for the cities of 
Titan and Bluitgaon.t or do the inhabitants of those places 
resort to the courts of KaUimtlndii ? 

Answer. — There are separate courts for l’atan and Bhatgaon, 
one for each city ; and each court has the following function- 
aries attached to it, viz : — one dwaria, one bichdri, four pradhdns, 
and fifty mihdniac. There is an appeal from these .courts to 
the chief court nt Kathmandi'i, and important causes are sent 
by them to that court in the first instance. 

Question XV 111 — IIow far, and in what cases, do the Sadr 
courts use Pamhdyds ? — in civil and criminal cases, or in the 
former only ? 

Answer. — Both civil and criminal cases are referred to Pan- 
chdyets, in any or every instance, at the discretion of the court 
or the wish of the parties. [The answer of another respondent 
is as follows : — “ With the exception of cases of life destroyed, 
all matters may be referred to a Panchdyet, at the desire of the 
parties ; but cases of assault and battery are not usually referred 
to Panehdycts." J 

* A kind of whip.— Ed. 

t Both placet are situated in the great valley, the former at the distance of eight, 
the latter at that of only two miles from K&thmtad(i.—£. ff. H. 
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Question XIX. — Are the persons composing the Panchdyet 
appointed by the parties to the suit, or by the Government ? or 
does each party nominate its own members and the Govern* 
ment add a president or casting-vote, or how ? 

Answer. — The members of the Panchdyet are never appointed 
by tho Government, but by the judge ( dit'ha ), at the solicitation 
of the parties ; and no man can sit on a Panchdyet without the 
consent of both parties. [Another reply adds, that the judge 
takes from the parties an obligation to abide by the award of 
the Panchdyet when given, and that the court or Government 
never volunteers to appoint a Panchdyet ; but if the parties 
expressly solicit it by a petition, declaring that they can get no 
satisfaction from their own nominees, the Government will tfyen 
appoint a PancMyct to sit on the case. A third respondent says 
generally, in answer to the query, “ The parties each name five 
members, and the Government adds five to their ten.”] 

Question XX. — What means aro adopted to hasten the 
decision of the Panchdyet, if it be very dilatory ? 

Answer. — In such cases the matter is taken out of the hands 
of the Panchdyet, and decided by the court which appointed it 
to sit. [The answer given by another of the respondents states 
that there never can be needless delay in the decision of causes 
by Panchdyets, as these tribunals assemble in the courts out of 
which they issue, and officers of the court are appointed to see 
that the menders attend regularly and constantly.] 

Question XXI. — With what powers aro the Panchdyets 
invested to enforce the attendance of parties and witnesses, 
and the production of papers, and to. give validity to their 
decrees ? 

Answer. — The Panchdyet has no authority of its own to 
summon or compel the attendance of any person, to make an 
unwilling witness depose, or to secure the production of neces* 
sary papers ; all such executive aid being afforded by the court 
appointing the Panchdyet ; and, in like manner, the decision of 
the Panchdyet is referred to the court to be carried into effect. 
The Panchdyet cannot give orders, far less enforce them, but 
communicates its judgment to the court, by which it is put in 
execution. 

Question XXII. — Are all the Panch required to he unanimous, 
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ov is a simple majority sufficient ? and what course is adopted 
if there be one or two resolute dissentients ? 

Answer. — The whole of the Punch must be unanimous. 

Question XXIII. — Arc there any persons at Kathmdndii who 
are regularly employed as members or presidents of Panchdycts, 
or are persons indiscriminately selected for each occasion? 

An/nver.- — There arc no permanent individual members of 
the Panchdyd ; but in all cases wherein Parbattias are con- 
cerned, it is necessary to choose the punch- men out of the 
following distinguished tribes, viz. : — Arjdl Kkandal or Khanal, 
J'andd, Parat’h, Bohnra, and liana ; one person being selected 
from each tribe. And among the Ndir&rs a similar regulation 
if* observed, the tribes from which >e individuals are chosen 
being the Mailed, Jihanil, Aeltar, and Srisht. In matters affect- 
ing persons who are neither Parbattias nor Ndtcdrs, there is no 
restriction as to the selection of the j>auch-nien. by the respective 
parties. 

Question XXIV. — Are the Panchdycts allowed travelling 
expenses or diet so long as they attend, or not ? If allowed, by 
whom are these expenses paid? Does each party defray its 
own, or how ? 

Answer. — Persons who sit on Panchdycts are never paid any 
sum, cither as compensation for travelling expenses, loss of 
time, or on any other account whatsoever. 

Question XXV. — What is the nature of the dit’ha’s authority 
in those three courts of the capital over which he does not 
personally preside ? 

Answer. —The bichdris, or judges of these courts, cannot decide 
independently of the dit'ha of the Kdt Linga : the bichdris of 
those courts are not independent. [Another answer is as 
follows : — “ In those two courts in which the dit'ha personally 
presides, causes are decided by the joint wisdom of himself and 
colleagues (bichdris). In those in which he is not personally 
present, the bichdris decide small matters absolutely, but their 
investigations of grave ones are reported to the dit’ha, and they 
decide according to his directions.”] 

Question XXVI. — What officers of the court are there to 
search for and apprehend criminals, to bring them and the 
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evidences of their guilt before the courts, and to see sentence 
executed on them ? 

Answer. — The officers enumerated in the answer to Question 
XV., as being attached to the courts of the dit'lia and the 
bicMris. 

Question XXVII. — What officers are there to serve processes 
in civil suits, to sec that the parties and witnesses in such suits 
are forthcoming, and to carry the decisions of the courts into 
effect? 

Answer. — Those last mentioned, as being employed in crimi- 
nal cases. 

Question XXVIII. — If the plaintiff or defendant in a civil 
suit neglect to attend at any stage of the trial before decision, 
is the plaintiff non-suited, the defendant cast, the parties 
forcibly made to appear, the decision suspended or pronounced 
conditionally, or what course is adopted ? 

Answer. — If the plaintiff be absent and the defendant present, 
it is the custom to take security from the defendant to appear 
when called upon at some future time, and to let him depart : 
no decision is come to in such cases. If the plaintiff be present, 
and the defendant absent, the latter is not therefore cast ; he is 
searched for, and until he is found, no decision can be pro- 
nounced. 

Question XXIX. — What security is provided in criminal 
cases, that offenders, when apprehended, shall be prosecuted to 
conviction ; and how are prosecutors and witnesses made forth- 
coming at the time of trial ? 

Answer. — Mai zdmini and hazn bdmini are taken from prose- 
cutors and witnesses. 

Question XXX. — What are prdyaschilia,, ckandrdyan, and 
aptalil 

Answer. — Prdyaschitta: the ceremonies necessary to be per- 
formed by an individual for recovering his lost caste. Chan- 
drdyan : expiatory ceremonies performed by the whole city or 
kingdom, in atonement for the commission of some heinous sin 
or uncleanness, the consequences of which have affected a con- 
siderable body of the citizens. Aptali — escheats : the lapse of 
property to the prince, for want of heirs to the last possessor. 
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Question XXXI. — la the Kumdri Ch6k an offence of record 
and registry for all branches of the Government, or for judicial 
affairs only ; and has it any judicial authority ? 

Answer. — I t is an offence of record and rogistry for the fisc ; 
and has no connection with the courts of law, nor does it con- 
tain their records. [Another respondent, in answer to Question 
I., reckons it among tho courts of law — Addlats.] 

Question XXXII. — Describe the forms of procedure in a civil 
cause, step by step. 

Answer. — If a person comes into court and states that 
another person owes him a certain sum of money, which ho 
refuses to pay, tho bichdri of the court immediately asks him 
for the particulars of the debt, wl ch he accordingly furnishes. 
Tho bichdri then commands the j<unaddr of the court to send 
one of his sipdhis to fetch the debtor ; the creditor accompanies 
tho sipdhi to point out the debtor, and pays him two annas per 
diem, until he has arrested the latter and brought him into court. 
When he is there produced, the dit'ha and bichdris interrogate 
tho parties face to face. The debtor is asked if he acknowledges 
the debt alleged against him, and will immediately discharge 
it. The debtor may answer by acknowledging the debt, arid 
stating his willingness to pay it as soon as he can collect the 
means, which he hopes to do in a few days. In this case, the 
bichdri will desiro the creditor to wait a few days. The creditor 
may reply that ho cannot wait, having immediate need of the 
money ; and if so one of the chaprdssis of the court is attached 
to the debtor, with directions to see to the producing of the 
money in court, by any means. The debtor must then produce 
money or goods, or whatever property he has, and bring it into 
court. The dit’hd and bichdris then, calling to their assistance 
three or four merchants, proceed to appraise the goods produced 
in satisfaction of the debt, and immediately discharge it ; nor 
can the creditor object to their appraisement of the debtor’s 
goods and chattels. In matters thus arranged, that is, where 
the defendants admit the cause of action to bo valid, five per cent, 
of the property litigated is taken from the one party, and ten per 
cent, from the other, and no more.* If the defendant, when 


* This fine or tax is celled das &nd-bU-ind. 
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produced in court in the manner above described, denies, instead 
of confessing, the debt, then the plaintiffs proofs are called 
for ; and if he has only a simple note of hand uuattested, or an 
attested acknowledgment, the witnesses to which are dead, then 
the dit’ha and bichdris interrogate the plaintiff thus, "This 
paper is of no use as evidence ; how do you propose to establish 
your claim?” The plaintiff may answer, “I lent the money 
to the father of the defendant; the note produced is in his 
hand-writing, and my claim is a just claim.” Hereupon the 
plaintiff is required to pledge himself formally to prosecute his 
claim in the court in which he is, and in no other. Tint 
words eujoining the plaintiff thus to gage himself are "DM 
t'h/ipd ; ” and the mode is by the plaintiff’s taking a rupee in his 
hand, which he closes, aud strikes the ground, exclaiming at 
the same time, “ My claim is just, and 1 gage myself to prove 
it so I ” The defendant is then commanded to take up the gage 
of the plaintiff, or to pledge himself in a similar manner to 
attend the court duly to the conclusion of the trial, which lie 
does by formally denying the authenticity of the document 
produced against him, as well as the validity of the debt ; and 
upon this denial he likewise strikes the earth with his hand 
closed on a rupee. The rupee of the plaintiff and that of the 
defendant, which are called bdri, are now deposited in court. 
The next step is for the court to take the fee called karpan, 
or five rupees, from each party. The amount of both biri and 
karpan is the perquisite of the various officers of the court, and 
does not go to the Government. The giving of kaipan by the 
parties implies their desire to defer the dispute to the decision 
of the ordeal; and accordingly, as soon as the karpan is paid 
down, the dit’ha acquaints the Government that the parties in u 
certain cause wish to undergo the ordeal. The necessary order 
is thereupon issued from the Jhtrldr ; but when it has reached 
the court, the dit'ha and bichdris first of ull exhort the parties to 
come to an understanding and affect a settlement of their dispute 
by some other means ; if, however, they will not consent, the 
trial is directed to proceed. The ordeal is called nydya, and 
the form of it is as follows : — The names of the respective parties 
are described on two pieces of paper, which are rolled up into 
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balls, and then have ptijd * offered to them. From each party a 
fine or fee f of one rupee is taken ; the balls are then affixed to 
staffs of reed, and two annas J more are taken from each party. 
The reeds are then entrusted to two of the havilddrs of the court 
to take to the Queen’s Tank ; and with the havilddrs, a bichdri 
of the court, a Brahman, and the parties proceed thither, as also 
two men of the Chdmdkhalak (or Chamdra ) caste. § On arriving 
at the tank, the bichdri again exhorts the parties to avoid the 
ordeal by adopting some other mode of settling the busincss> 
Ihe merits of which are only known to themselves. If they 
continue to insist on the ordeal, the two havilddrs, each holding 
one of the reeds, go, one to the ca?' and the other to the west 
side of the tank, entering the water about knee deep. The 
Brahman, the parties, and the Ciui mdkhalaks all at this moment 
enter the water a little way ; and the Brahman performs pujd to 
Yaruna in the name of the parties, and repeats a sacred text, 
the meaning of which is, that mankind know not what passes in 
the minds of each other, but that nil inward thoughts and past 
nets are known to the gods Su’kva, Ciiandka, Varuna, and 
Yama : || and that they will do justice between the parties in this 
cause. When the pujd is over, the Brahman gives the tilah to the 
two Chdmdkhalak#, and says to them, “ Let the champion of 
truth win, and let the false one’s champion lose 1 ” This being 
said, the Brahman and the parties come out of the water, and the 
Chdmdkhalaks separate, one going to each place where a reed is 
erected. They then enter the deep water, and at a signal given, 
both immerse themselves in the water at the same instant. 
Whichever of them first rises from the water, the reed nearest 
to him is instantly destroyed, together with the scroll attached 
to it. The other reed is carried back to the court, where the ball 
of paper is opened, and the name read. If the scroll bear the 
plaintiff's name he wins the cause ; if it be that of the defen- 
dant, the latter is victorious. The fine called jit'houri is then 
paid by the winner, and that called herouri by the loser ; ^ 
besides which, five rupees are demanded from the winner in 

* Ftiji t, worship — adoration. —Ed. + Celled p6Ia. 

i This foe is culled n arkouli. § A very low tribe. 

•| Su'rya, the sun ; Chandra, the moon ; Varuna, the regent of the ocean ; 
Yama, the deity presiding orer the infernal regions.— E d. 

% Vide answer to Question LX1II. 
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return for a turban which he gets ,* and the same sum, under 
jthe name of sabhdsuddha (or purification of the court), from 
the loser. The above four demands ox. the parties, viz., jit'hmri, 
harouri, pagri, and sabhdsuddha, are Government taxes ; and, 
exclusive of these, eight annas must be paid to the mahdnias of 
the court, eight annas more to the kotindl, eight more to the 
kumhalndikias, and, lastly, eight more to the khardar or registrar. 
In this manner multitudes of causes are decided by nydyn 
(ordeal), when the parties cannot be brought to agree upon the 
subject-matter of dispute, and have neither documentary nor 
verbal evidence to adduce. 

Question XXXI II. — Describe the forms of procedure in a 
criminal cause, step by step. 

Answer. — If any one comes into court, and states that such 
an one has killed such another by poison, sword, dagger, or 
otherwise, the informant is instantly interrogated by the court 
thus : — How ? Who ? When ? Before whom The Corpus 
delicti: Where? &c., &c. He answers by stating all these 
particulars according to his knowledge of the facts ; adducing 
the name3 of the witnesses, or saying, that though he has no 
other witnesses than himself to the fact of murder, he pledges 
himself to prove it, or abide the consequences of a failure in 
the proof. This last engagement, when tendered by the accuser, 
is immediately reduced to writing to bind him more eil'ectually ; 
after which, one or more sipdhis of the court nr- sent with the 
informant to secure the murderer, and produce him and the 
testimony of the deed in court, which, when produced accord- 
ingly, is followed by an interrogation’ of the accused. If the 
accused confesses the murder, there is no necessity to call for 
evidence ; but if he deny it, evidence is then gone into ; and if 
the witnesses depose positively to their having seen the accused 
commit the murder, the latter is again asked what lie lias to 
say; and if he still refuses to confess, he is whipped until he 
does ; the confession, when obtained, is reduced to writing and 
attested by the murderer, who is then put in irons and sent to 
jail. Cases of theft, robbery, incest, &c., are also thus dealt 
with in Ndpal, and the convicts sent to prison. When the 


* Hence this fee or tai in called pagri (turban ), 
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number amounts to twenty or thirty, the dit’ha makes out a 
calendar of their crimes, to which he appends their confession, 
and a specification of the punishment usually inflicted in such 
cases. This list the dit ha carries to the Dhdraddr Sabhd 
(council of state), whence it is taken by the premier to the 
prince, after the dit'ha’s allotment of punishment to each 
convict has been ratified, or some other punishment substituted. 
The list, so altered or confirmed in the council of state, and 
referred by the premier to the prince, is, as a matter of form, 
sanctioned by the latter, after which it is redelivered to the 
dit'ha, who makes it over to the arz-beyi. The latter, taking 
the prisoners, the mahd-ndikias, and some men of the P&rya 
caste* with him, proceeds to the banks of the JUishm-mati, 
whoro the sentence of the law is inflit led by the hands of the 
Poryas, and in tho presence of the arz-btyi and the mahd- 
ndikias. Grave offences, involving the penalty of life or limb, 
are thus treated. With respect to mutual revilings and quarrels, 
false evidence, false accusation of moral delinquency, and such 
liko minor crimes and offences, punishment is apportioned with 
reference to the caste of the offender or offenders. 

Question XXXIV. — Do the parties plead vivd voce , or by 
written statements ? 

Answer. — T hey state their own cases invariably vivd voce. 

Question XXXV. — Do parties tell their own tales or employ 
vakils 1 

Answer. — They tell their owd tale — vakils are unknown. 
[Another respondent says, that instances of a pleader (mvkhsdr) 
being employed have occurred ; it is usually a near relation, 
and only when the principal was incapable. Professional or 
permanent pleaders are unknown.] 

Question XXXVI. — In penal cases, are •witnesses compellable 
to attend to the summons of the accused, and to depose with all 
the usual sanctions ? 

Answer. — Yes; the court compels the attendance and deposi- 
tion, in the usual way, of the witnesses for the accused. 

Question XXXVII. — Who defrays the expenses of witnesses 
in criminal cases ? Are such witnesses obliged to feed them- 


* The vilest of the vfle. 
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selves during their attendance on the court, and journey to and 
fro, or does the Government support them ? 

Answer. — The witnesses in penal cases support themselves ; 
no allowance for food, travelling expenses, &c., is made them 
by any one. 

Question XXXVIII. — In criminal cases, if the prisoner volun- 
teers a confession, does his confession supersede the necessity 
of trial ? 

Answer. — It does, entirely. 

Question XXXIX. — If the prisoner he fully convicted by 
evidence, must his confession nevertheless be had ? 

Answer. — I t must. 

Question XL — If he be sullenly silent, how is his confession 
obtained ? 

Answer. — lie is scolded, beaten, and frightened. 

Question XLI. — May the prisoner demand to he confronted 
with his accuser, and cross-examine the witnesses against him ? 

ANSWER. — He lias both privileges always granted to him. 

Question XLII. — In civil cases, are witnesses allowed their 
travelling expenses and subsistence, oY not? and when, and 
how? 

Answer. — Witnesses must in all cases bear their own expenses. 

Question XLIII. — Must the expenses of a witness in a civil 
case be tendered to him by the party as soon as he is desired to 
attend, or may they be tendered after the witness has presented 
himself in court ? 

Answer. — Witnesses must attend without any allowance 
being tendered, sooner or later. 

Question XL1V. — In civil cases, hffw are costs, exclusive of 
, expenses for witnesses, distributed and realised ? Docs each 
party always hear his own, or are all the costs ever laid as a 
penalty on the losing party when he is to blame ? 

Answer.— -All costs whatever are distributed between the 
parties, after the decision, according to fixed rides. 

Question XLV. — If a witness in a civil cause refuse to attend 
or to depone, what is the course adopted with respect to him ? 
May the summoning party recover damages proportioned to the 
loss sustained by the witness’ absence or silence ? and may any 
punishment be inflicted on such contumacious witness ? 

VOL. IL 
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Answer. — The court will always compel the attendance of s 
witness required, and will compel his deposition too; and if 
there be reason to suppose he is prevaricating or concealiug 
some part of what he knows, he is imprisoned until he makes a 
full revelation. 

Question XLVI. — What is the punishment for perjury and 
subornation of perjury ? 

Answer. — In trifling case3, the perjurer and suborner are 
fined ; in grave matters, they are corporally punished, and even 
capitally, according to the mischief done. 

Question XLVII. — How many sorts of evidence are admis- 
sible — oral testimony — writings— decisory oaths — oaths of pur- 
gation and imprecation— ordeals ? 

Answer. — In civil cases, the Hari- "ansa is put on the head 
of the witness preparing to depose, aim he is solemnly reminded 
of the sanctity of truth. [Another respondent says : “ Evidence 
of external witnesses is the first and best sort ; but if there are 
none, then an oath is tendered on the JIari-vansa to both parties, 
and they arc required to make their statements over again upder 
the sanction of this oath; by these statements, so taken, the 
court will sometimes decide, or one party in sucli a case may 
tender the other a decisory oath, and, if he will take it, the 
tenderer must submit.’’] 

Question XLVI II. — Is oral testimony taken on oath or with- 
out oath ? — what are the forms ? 

Answer. — On oath; the form is given above. [By another 
respondent: "If the witness be a Sivamdrgi or Brahmanical 
Hindii, ho is sworn on the Hari-vansu; if a Buddhist, on the 
Bancha-rabfhd ; if a Moslem, on the Kordn.”] 

Question XLIX. — In civil causes, if testimony of men and 
writings is forthcoming, may either party call for ordeal, or is 
it only a pis alter ? and if one party demands, is the other 
bound to assent ? 

Answer. — Ordeals are only a substitute, the best that can be 
had when oral and writing testimony are both wanting. 

Question L — May the prisoner in a penal cause rebut evidence 
by the ordeal, and are the ordeals allowed to any persons under 
accusation of crime ? 

Answer. — If the prisoner be convicted by evidence, but still 
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refuses to confess, and asserts his innocence, his demand for the 
ordeal must be allowed. 

Question LI. — Do parties ever depose in thoir own causes, 
and under the same sanctions as external witnesses ? 

Answer. — In all causes, civil and criminal, the parties may 
depose like external witnesses, and under the same penalties 
for falsehood. 

Question LII. — How are writings signed or scaled, ami 
attested or proved ? are the attesting parties summoned, or, if 
dead, is their hand-writing proved, or how ? 

Answer. — In cases of bonds, &c., the witnesses to which arc 
dead, and no other satisfactory evidence is forthcoming, ordeal 
is resorted to. 

Question LIII. — How are unattested or casual writings 
proved ? Must the writer be produced, or will evidence of his 
hand-writiug be admitted ? 

Answer. — If the writer be forthcoming, he must bo produced ; 
if not, evidence of his hand-writing is admitted, and any other 
sort t of evidence whatever that can be had; but if the result of 
the whole is unsatisfactory to the court, it will direct an ordeal. 

Question LIV. — Are tradesmen allowed to adduce their 
entries in their books to prove debts to them ? and must the 
shopman or enterer of the items be produced to prove the 
entries ? 

Answer. — The value of entries in merchants’ books, and 
in general mercantile affairs, are referred by the court to a 
Tanchdyct of merchants. '■ 

Question LY. — How is the evidence of a man of rank taken ? 

Answer. — He must gc> into court and depose like any other 
person. [Another authority, however, states, on the contrary, 
that such a person is not required to go into court and depone; 
but an officer of the court is deputed to wait on him at his 
bouse, and to procure his evidence by interrogatories.] 

Question LVI. — How is the evidence of a woman of rank 
taken ? 

Answer. — T he court deputes a female to hear the evidence 
of a lady of rank, and to report it to the court. 

Question LVII. — Is oral evidence taken down as uttered, by 
rapid writers, and enrolled on record ? 
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Answer — I n general, oral evidence is not taken down or 
preserved, nor is it ever taken in whole. In trifling matters, 
no record whatever of the evidence is made; but in grave 
affairs, the substance of the more material depositions is pre- 
served and recorded. 

Question LVIII. — Is written evidence, when adduced, re- 
corded; and, if so, is it in full or in abstract? 

Answer. — Important writings are copied, and the copies are 
recorded after the decision of the case. 

Question LIX.— Is the decree recorded, and a copy of it 
given to the winning party ? 

Answer. — The decree is written, the original is given to the 
winner of the cause, and a copy is deposited in the record-office 
of the court. [Another respondent states : “ The decree is not 
written or recorded.”] 

Question LX. — Do the decrees record the cause in full or in 
abstract ? 

Answer. — In full, with respect to whatever they profess to 
record, which, however (as stated above), is not every stage of 
the proceeding. 

Question LXI. — Are the records of the several courts of 
justice preserved in the Kumdri Chdk, and sent there immedi- 
ately after the causes are decided ? 

Answer. — The Kumdri Chdk is the general and ultimate 
place of deposit, whither the records of each court of justice are 
sent after explanation, and account of receipts rendered to the 
Government at the close of each year. In the interim, the 
records stay in the courts where the affairs are decided. 

Question LXH. — Where the party in a civil cause enters a 
suit, does he pay any fee, or when he exhibits a document ; and 
in short, upon what occasions is anything demanded of him ? 

Answer. — There is no fee paid on any of the occasions alluded 
to ; what is taken is taken when the cause is decided. 

Question LXIII. — What are jit’houri and harouri l — in what 
proportion and on what principle are they taken ? 

Answer. — Jit'houri is what is paid to the Government by the 
winner of a cause, and harouri what is paid by the loser. They 
are proportioned to the amount litigated. 

Question LX 1 V. — What is dh-ungd-chtidyi f 
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Answer. — A stone (dhtingd), the image of Visiinu, is placed 
before the loser when he has lost, and he is commanded 
to touch it; he places one rupee and one pice on the stone, 
and then salutes it with a bow, and retires, leaving the 
offering. 

Question LXV. — Besides jit'houri, h-arouri, and dhungd- 
chudyi, what other expenses fall on the litigant ? 

Answer. — Half as much as is taken as h-arouri is taken as 
iii'houri ; both go to the Sirkdr, and are proportioned in amount 
to the property litigated. Dhtingd-chti&yi is one rupee per 
cause taken from the loser ; sabluisuddha is one or two rupees 
per cause, according to circumstances ; dhungd-chudyi is the 
perquisite of the bichdri. 

Question LXVI. — Can a civil action or damages bo brought for 
assault, battery, defamation, &c. ; or must tho party complained 
against be of necessity prosecuted criminally ? 

Answer. — A civil action may bo brought by the injured 
party in any of the four courts of the capital. 

Question LXVII. — If the defendant in any case as above 
be cast, is lie ever made to pay the plaintiff's expenses in 
prosecuting him ? 

Answer. — In cases of that sort, no expenses fall on the 
plaintiff, for the Sirkdr takes no fines or taxes from him; 
witnesses have no allowance, and vakils are unknown. 

Question LXV1II. — "VVliat is the jail-delivery at the Dasahrd ? 
Are not offenders tried and punished at the timo of offence? 
and, with courts always sitting and competent to hear all 
causes, how comes it that multitudes of prisoners are collected 
for the j Vasahrd ? 

Answer. — The jail-delivery is a mere removal of prisoners 
from the city into an adjacent village, in order that the city 
may be fully lustrated and purified at that season. The usage 
has no special reference to judicial matters; but so many 
offenders as ought about that time to be heard and dismissed, or 
executed, are so heard and dealt with. 

Question LX1X. — Is the jail delivered at the Dasahrd by the 
dit’ha’8 court, or by the council of bhdraddrs ? 

Answer. — When the Dasahrd approaches, the dit'ha takes 
to the Bhdraddr Sabhd the criminal calendar of those whose 
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offences have been tried, and states the crime of each, the 
evidence, and the punishment he conceives applicable. The 
Ikdraddrs, according to their judgment on the dit'ha's report, 
set down the punishment to be inflicted on each offender, and 
return the list to the ditha , who makes it over to the arz-begt 
or sheriff, and he sees execution done accordingly through the 
medium of the makd-ndikias. 

Question LXX. — What is the prisoner’s daily allowance ?— 
and what is the system of prison discipline ? * 

Answer. — Each prisoner receives daily a seer of parched rice 
and a few condiments. [Another respondent states that 
prisoners of the common class get one and a half annas per 
diem ; persons above that class receive, according to their con- 
dition, from four annas to one rupe ■ per diom.] 

Question LXXI.— What is the preventive establishment in 
cities ? 

Answer. — There is no civil establishment of watchmen, but 
the military patrol the streets throughout the night at intervals. 

Question LXXII. — To whom are night-brawls, and riots, and 
disturbances reported ? 

Answer. — The night-watch of the city belongs to the soldieiy, 
who go their rounds at stated times. If they apprehend any 
persons in their rounds, they keep them till morning in the 
guard-room, and then deliver them to the mahdnias , by whom 
they are produced in court, when their affairs are summarily 
heard, and they are released or committed to prison, as the case 
may be. 

Question LXXIIT.— What are the village establishments of 
the preventive and detective kind ? 

Answer. — I n each village one dicaria , four pradhdns , four 
ndikias , and from live to ten mahdnias . 

Question LXXIV. — In the villages of Nepal is there any 
establishment similar to the village economy of the plains ? — 
any bard alotaya , or bard balotaya ? 

Answer. — No; there is neither pattel, nor patwari, nor mirdhd* 
nor garait , nor blacksmith, nor carpenter, nor chamdr y nor 
washerman, nor barber, nor potter, nor kdndn, on the public 
establishment of any village of N<5pal 

Question LXXV. — Is the managing zminddr of each village, 
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or are tbe principal landholders collectively, bound to Govern 
ment, in cases of theft, to produce the thief, or restore the 
stolen property ? 

Answer. — No ; there is no such usage. 

Question LXXVI. — Is the village malgntdr usually a farmer 
of the revenues, or only a collector? the principal resident 
ryot or a stranger ? and how do these fiscal arrangements affect 
those for police purposes ? 

Answer. — The dicdria and pradhAns above mentioned collect 
the revenues, and the same persons superintend the police, keep 
.the peace and punish with small fines and whipping trilling 
breaches of it. The dwdria is chiefly an official person, and the 
representative of Government or its assignee ; the pradhdns are 
the most substantial landowners of the village, atid chiefly 
represent the community. They act together for purposes of 
detection and apprehension — the four pradhdns under the 
dwdria* 

Question LXXVI I. — IIow much of the law depends on 
custom, and how much on the Shdstras ? 

Answer. — Many of the decisions of the court are founded on 
customary laws only ; many also on written and sacred canons. 
[By another respondent: “There is no code of laws, no written 
body of public enactments. If a question turn upon a caste of 
a j Brahman or a lidjput, then reference is made to the guru 
( rdj guru), who consults the Shdstra, and enjoins the cere- 
monies needful for the recovery of the caste or the punishment 
of him who has lost it. If a question before the courts affect a 
Parhattia, or Niwdr, or flhdtia, it is referred to the customs 
established in the time of JAta Turn MA’r, ItA.rA, for each 
separate tribe ; dhungd-chtidyi being performed as directed by 

* Note from Mr. Hrnknon's Remarks on the Great Military Road which Traverses the 
Whole Kingdom, of Ntpdl. — “This State, instead of collecting its re ven urn and paying 
its establishments out of them, prefer* the method of assigning its rcvcnual chums 
directly to its functionaries, and leaving them to collect the amount ; while, as judi- 
cial follows revenual Administrations in Nepfd, the Government feels little concern 
about territorial divisions: in the whole country, westward from Kitthiii&ndii ns 
far at the N&rayani River, and eastward as far as the D6d Kosi River, there is no 
specific arrondissement district, or ztllah, These large tracts of country are assigned 
principally to the CompH, or army stationed in the capital ; mid their judicial 
administration is for the most part in the hands of deputies of the officers, super, 
vised by certain migratory royal judges, called mountain bkhdvis.” 
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those customs. Since the Odrkhdli conquests of N4pdl Proper, 
the ordeal by immersion in the Queen’s Tank has become the 
prevalent mode of settling knotty points." * 

Question LXXVIII. — In general, what sort of causes are 
governed by the Shdstras, and what by customary laws ? 

Answer. — Infringements of the law of caste in any and every 
way fall under the SMstra ; other matters are almost entirely 
governed by customary law ( dds-dchdr ). 

Question LXXIX. — Do the Niwdrs and Parhattias follow the 
same or different law Shdstras t 

Answer. — The customs of the Bauddha portion of the Niimlrs 
are peculiar to themselves. 

Question LXXX. — With respect to inheritance, adoption, and 
wills, do you follow the Mitdkshar>'i the Ddyabhdga, or any other 
Sh&stra of the plains; or have you only a customary law in such 
matters ? 

Answer. — We constantly refer to those books in the decision 
of such cases. 

Question LXXXI. — How do sons divide among the Khas 
tribe ? — sons by wives and those by concubines ; also unmarried 
daughters ? What is the widow’s share, if there be sons and 
daughters ? What if there be none ? 

Answer. — Among the Khas, sons by concubines get a third 
of what constitutes the share of a son by a wife. [Another 
respondent says in addition : * If a Khas has a son bom in wed- 
lock, that son is his heir ; if he has no such son, his brother 
and his brother’s male descendants are his heirs : his married 
daughters and their progeny never. If he has a virgin 
daughter, she is entitled to a marriage portion, and no more.”] 

Question LXXXII. — Can the Khas adopt an heir not of their 
kindred, if they have near male relations ? 

Answer. — No; they must choose for adoption the child of 
some one of their nearest relatives. 

Question LXXX I II. — Are wills in force among the Khas t 
and how much of ancestral and of acquired property can a Khas 
alienate by will from his sons or daughters ? 

* Dr. Buchanan Hamilton observes that ordeals were, seldom used until thy 
Ofirkhd family seized the Government, since which time they have become very 
frequent,* -Account of Nipdl, p. 103. 
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Answer. — If a Khas Las a son, be cannot alienate a rupee from 
him by will, save only, and in moderation, to pious uses. 

Question LXXXIV. — Do the Magars and Gtirungs, and other 
Parbaitias differ from the Khas in respect to inheritance, adop- 
tion, and wills 1 

Answer. — In general, they agree closely. 

Question LXXXV. — How is it with respect to the Ndw&rs, 
Sivamdrgi , and Buddha-m&rgi t 

Answer. — The former section agrees mostly with the Parbattias 
on all three heads ; the latter section have some rules of their 
own. 

Question LXXXVI. — How is it with regard to the Murmi 
tribe, and the Kir&nti f 

Answer. — Answered above : in regard to inheritance, all 
tribes agree. 

Question LXXXVII. — Are the customs of the several tribes 
above mentioned, in respect to inheritance, &c., reduced to 
writing, collected, and methodised ? If not, can they be ascer- 
tained with sufficient ease in cases of dispute before the courts ? 

Answer. — The customary law on those heads is reduced to 
writing, and the book containing it is studied by the bichdris 
and others whom it may concern. [Another respondent, on the 
other hand, says, with reference to the customary laws : “ They 
are not reduced to writing; nor are tlio dit'has or bichdris 
regularly educated to the law. A dil'ha or bichdri has nothing 
to do with the courts till he receives from the Government the 
turban of investiture ; but that is never conferred, save on 
persons conversant with the customs of the country, and the 
usage of its various tribes ; and this gcnerul conversancy with 
such matters, aided by the opinions of elders in any particular 
cases of difficulty, is his sole stay on the judgment- seat, unless 
it is that the ci-devant dit'ha or bichdri , when removed by 
rotation or otherwise, cannot retire until lie has imparted to his 
successor a knowledge^ the state of the court, and the general 
routine of procedures.” A third reply is as follows : — '* When 
cases of dispute on these topics are brought into the court, the 
judge calls for the sentiments of a few of the most respectable 
elders of the tribe to which the litigants belong, and follows 
their statement of the custom of the tribe.” 
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Question LXXXVIII. — Are the bichdris regularly educated to 
the law ? 

Answer. — Those who understand dkarma and adharma, who 
are well educated and practised in law affairs, are alone made 
bichdris. [By another authority : “ Those who are well educated, 
of high character, and practically acquainted with the law, are 
alone made bichdris. It is not indispensable that they should 
have read the law Shdstra, though, if they have, so much the 
better.”] 

Question LXXXIX. — The dit’ha is not often a professed 
lawyer ; yet, is he not president of the supreme court ? How 
is this ? 

Answer. — Whether the dit’ha has read the Nydya Shdstra or 
not, he must understand nydya I'/ustice-law), and be a man of 
high respectability. 

Question XC. — Are there separate bichdris for the investiga- 
tion of the civil causes of Ndiodrs and of Parbattias } 

Answer. — There are not. 

Question XCI. — In the dii’ha’s court, if the dit’ha be the 
judge, the investigator, and decider, what is the function of the 
bichdris ? 

Answer. — The invcstiga'.ion is the joint work of the dit'has 
and the bichdris. [Another respondent says : “ They both act 
together ; the decree proceeds from the dit’ha’’] 

Question XCI I. — In courts where no dit'ha presides, do the 
bichdris act in his stead ? 

Answer. — Sec the answer to Question XXV. 

Question XOIII. — Among Ndwdrs and Parbattias, may not 
the creditor seize and detain the debtor in his own house, and 
beat and misuse him also ? and to what extent ? 

Answer. — The creditor may attach duns to the debtor, to 
follow and dun him wherever he goes. The creditor may also stop 
the debtor wherever he finds him ; take him home, confine, beat, 
and abuse him ; so that he does him no serious injury in health 
or limbs. [Another answer stutes that the creditor may seize 
upon the debtor, confine him in his own house, place him under 
the spout that discharges the filthy wash of the house, and such 
like ; but he has no further power over him.] 

Question XCIV. — Is sitting dhdmd in use in Ndpal ? 
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Answer.— -I t is. 

Question XCV.— Give a contrasted catalogue of the principal 
crimes and their punishments ? 

Answer. — Destruction of human life, with or without malice, 
and, in whatever way, must be atoned for by loss of life. Kill- 
ing a cow is another capital crime. Incest is a third. Deflower- 
ing a female of the sacred tribe subjects a man of a lower caste 
to capital punishment, and the confiscation of all his property. 
Kobbery is a capital crime, llurglary is punished by cutting 
off the burglar’s hands. [The subjoined scale is furnished by 
another respondent : — 

Killing in an affray. — The principal is hanged; the acces- 
sories before the fact severely fined. 

Killing by some accident. — Long imprisonment and fining, 
besides undergoing prdyaschilta .* 

Theft and j)etty burglary. — For the first offence, one hand is 
cut off ; for the second, the other ; the third is capital. 

Petty thefts. — Whipping, fining, and imprisonment for short 
periods. 

Treason and petty treason. — Death and confiscation : women 
and Brahmans are never done to death, but degraded in every 
possible way, and then expelled the couutry.] 

Question XCVI. — If a Adwdr wife commit adultery, docs she 
forfeit her stridhan f to her husband, or not ? and how is it if she 
seek a divorce from him from mere caprice ? I f, on the other 
hand, he divorces her from a similar motive, what follows as to 
the stridhan 1 

Answer. — If a Niicdr husband divorce himself from his wife, 
she carries away her stridhan with her ; if a Nt’icdr wife divorce 
herself, she may then also carry off with her her own property 
or portion. Adultery the Niwdrs heed not. 

Question XCVII. — Among the Parbattia tribes, when the 
injured husband discovers or suspects the fact, must he inform 
the courts or the Sirkdr before or afterwards ? and must he 
prove the adultery in court subsequently ? What, if he then 
fails in the proof ? 

Answer. — When a Parbattia has satisfied himself of the 
adultery, and the identity of the male adulterer, he may kill 
* Vide answer to Question XXX. + Stridhan , dowry. ■* f 
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him before giving any information to the court or to the Sirhdr; 
he must afterwards prove the adultery, and if he fails in the 
proof, he will be hanged. 

Question XCVIII. — Are such cases investigated in the courts 
of law, or in the Bhdraddr Sabhd ? 

Answer. — The investigation is conducted in -the dit’ha's 
court; but when completed,: the dit'ha refers it to the Bhdr - 
addr Sabhd for instructions, or a final decree. 


PART II. 

ON THE LAW AND LEGAL PRACTICE OF N^pAl AS 
REGARDS FAMILIAR INTERCOURSE BETWEEN A 
HINDU AND AN OUTCAST. 

Tiie Penal Law of Ndpdl, a Hindi! state, is necessarily 
founded on the Shdstras; nor is there anything material in 
its marvellous crimes, and more marvellous proofs, for which 
abundance of justificatory texts may not be produced out of 
the Code of Menu and others equally well known on the plains. 

The only exceptions to the truth of the above general 
remarks arc, first, that, by the law of Nepal, the Parbattia 
husband retains the natural privilege of avenging, with his 
own hand, the violation of his marriage bed ; and, secondly, that 
this law expressly confounds Mohammedans with the outcasts 
of its own community. But it may be remarked, in regard to 
the first point, that the husband’s privilege is rather a licensed 
violation of the law than a part of the law ; and that all nations 
have tolerated, and do still, some such privilege. 

Nor can it he denied, in reference to the second point, that 
if the followers of Islam are not expressly ratiged with ordinary 
outcasts by the Hindi! law Shdstras, it is merely because 
the antiquity of the books transcends the appearance of the 
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Moslems in India; since, by the whole spirit and tenor of 
those books, “ all who are not Greeks are barbarians ” — all 
strangers to Hindiiism, Mldchchhas. 

If, then, there be any material difference between the Hin- 
duism of Ni'pdl, considered as a public institution, and that of 
the Hindi! states of the plains, the cause of it must be sought, 
not in any difference of the law, the sanctity and immutability 
of which are. alike acknowledged here and there ; but in the 
different spirit and integrity with which the sacred guides, 
common to both, are followed in the mountains and in the 
plains. 

The Hindu princes of the plains, subject for ages to the 
dominion or dictation of Mohammedan and European powers, 
have, by a necessity more or less palpable and direct, ceased to 
take public judicial cognisance of acts, which they must con- 
tinue to regard as crimes of the deepest dye, but tins sacredly 
prescribed penalties of which they dare not judicially enforce ; 
and thus have been long since dismissed to domestic tribunals 
and the forums of conscience, all the most essential but revolt- 
ing dogmata of Ilindd jurisprudence. 

We must not, however, forget the blander influence of per- 
suasion and mutual concession, operating through a long tract 
of time. The Moslems, though the conquerors, gradually laid 
aside their most offensive maxims: the Hindi! princes, their 
allies and dependants, could not do otherwise than imitate this 
example ; and hence, if there is much diversity between the 
Hindi laws aud Hindu judgments, now and for ages past given 
in the public tribunals of the Hindu princes of the plains, there 
is no less between the law of the Koran and its first com- 
mentators, and the judgments of Akbaii aud his successors. 

But neither persuasion nor example, nor coercion, has had 
room to operate such a change in these mountains; the domi- 
nant classes of the inhabitants of which, originally refugees 
from Mohammedan bigotry, have in their seclusion nursed their 
hereditary hatred of Islamism, whilst they hade defiance to its 
power; and they have latterly come very naturally to regard 
themselves as the sole remaining depositaries of undefiled, 
national Hinduism. Hence their enthusiasm, which burns all 
the fiercer for a secret consciousness that their particular and, 
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as it were, personal pretensions, as Hindiis, are and must be 
but lowly rated at Benares. 

The proud JChas, the soi-disant Kshatriyas of N4pdl, and the 
Parbattia Brahmans, with all their pharasaical assertions of 
ceremonial purity, take water from the hands of the Kachar 
Bhdtias — men who, though they dare not kill the cow under 
their present Hindi! rulers, greedily devour the carrion carcase 
left by disease — men, whose whole lives are as much opposed 
to practical, as their whole tenets are to speculative, Hindiiism. 

In very truth, the genius of Polytheism, everywhere accom- 
modating, is peculiarly so to its professors and their like in 
Ndpal. Here, religious opinions are utterly disregarded; and 
even practice is suffered among the privileged to deviate in a 
thousand ways from the prescribed standard. The Ndic&rs, or 
aborigines of the valley of Ntipal are, for the most part, 
Buddhists ; but they are deemed very good Hindus neverthe- 
less, pretty much in the same way as 11’am Moiiun Hava 
passes for a good Hindu at Calcutta. A variety of practices, 
too, which would not be tolerated even in a Hindu below, are 
here notoriously and avowedly followed. They are omissions, 
not commissions, for the most part. But there are daily acts 
of the positive kind done in the hills which could not be done 
openly in the plains.* 

Still these ore matters which the Darbdr would not brook 
the discussion of with us ; and I am afraid that their known 
deviations, in many respects, would only make them more 
punctilious and obstinate in regard to those few which it is so 
much our interest and duty to get compromised, if we can, with 
reference to our followers. Unfortunately, these few topics 
are the salient points of Hindiiism ; are precisely those points 
which it is the pride and glory of this state to maintain from 
the throne and judgment-seat, as the chief features of the 
public law; because, nowhere else throughout India can they 
be maintained in the same public and authentic manner, or any 
otherwise than by tbe domestic tribunals of the people. The 

* The gallant soldiers of these hills cannot endure the tedious ceremonial of 
Hinduism. When preparing to cook, they satisfy the law by* washing their hands 
and face, instead of their whole bodies ; by taking off tbeir turbans, instead of their 
whole dress. Nor are they at all afraid of being degraded to kid in if they should 
carry ten days' provisions, in time of war, on their backs. Et sic dc cceteris. 
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distinction between Hindiis on the one hand, and, on the other, 
outcasts of their own race, as well as all strangers indis- 
criminately, it is the special duty of the judges of the land to 
ponder upon day and night, to pursue it through all its prac- 
tical consequences, as infinitely diversified by the ceremonial 
observances created to guard and perpetuate it; and to visit, 
with the utmost vengeance of the Penal Code, every act by 
which this cardinal distinction is knowingly and essentially 
violated. 

Of all these acts, the most severely regarded is intercourse 
between the sexes of sucii parties ; because of its leading directly 
to the confusion of all castes, of the greatness of the tempta- 
tion, and of the strong inducement to concealment; and the 
concealment is deemed almost a3 bad os the crime itself ; for 
the Hindi agent or subject will, of course, proceed, till detected, 
to communicate as usual with his or her relations, who again 
will communicate with theirs, until the foul contamination has 
reached the ends of the city and kingdom, and imposed upun 
all (besides the sin) the necessity of submitting themselves to 
a variety of tedious and expensive purificatory processes, pend- 
ing j’he fulfilment of which all their pursuits of business or 
pie/ are are necessarily suspended, ami themselves rendered, 
fq i /{he time, outcasts. This, to be sure, is a great and real evil, 
a serving of severe repressive measures. But is not the evil 
//elf-created? True: but so we may not argue at Kathmamhi. 
The law of caste is the corner-stone of Hinduism. Hence the 
innumerable ceremonial observances, penetrating into every act 
of life, which have been erected to perpetuate this law ; and 
hence the dreadful inflictions with which the breach of it is 
visited. Of all breaches of it, intercourse between a Hindi! and 
an outcast of different sexes is the most enormous ; hut it is 
not, by many, the only one deemed worthy of punishment by 
mutilation or death. The Codes of Mkjju and other Hindi! 
sages are full of these strange enormities ; hut it is in Nepal 
alone (for reasons already stated) lha.. the sword of public , 
justice is now wielded to realise them. It is in NiSpal alone/ 
of all Hindi! states, that two-thirds of the time of the judges if 
employed in the discussion of cases better fitted for the con- 
fessional, or the tribunal of public opinion, or some domestic 
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coart, each as the Panch&yet of brethren or fellow-craftsmen, 
than for a King’s Court of justice. Not such, however; is the 
opinion of the Ndpdlese, who, while they are forcing confessions 
from young men and young women, by dint of scolding and 
whipping, in order to visit them afterwards with ridiculous 
penances or savage punishments, instead of discharging such 
functions with a sigh or a smile, glorify themselves in that they 
are thus maintaining the holy will of BrAhma, enforcing from 
the judgment-seat those sacred institutes, which elsewhere the 
magistrate (shame upon him !) neglects through fear, or despises 
as an infidel. 

When tho banner of Hinduism dropped from the hands of 
the Mahrattas in 1817, they solemnly conjured the Ndpalese 
to take it up, and wave it proudly, till it could be again un- 
furled in the plains by the expulsit \ of the vile Feringis, and 
the subjection of the insolent followers of Islam. But surely 
the British Government, so justly famous for its liberality, 
cannot be fairly subjected to insinuations such as this ? So it 
inay seem; but let any one turn over the pages of Menu, 
observe the conspicuous station assigned to the public magistrate 
as a censor morum under the immensely extensive and com- 
plicate system of morals there laid down, and remember, that 
whilst it is the Hindi! magistrate’s first duty to enforce them, 
to the British magistrate they are and have been a dead letter: 
let him look to the variety of dreadful inflictions assigned to 
violations of the law of caste, and remember, that W'hilst their 
literal fulfilment is the Hindi! magistrate’s most sacred obligation, 
British magistrates shrink with horror and disgust at the very 
thought of them ; and he will be better prepared to appreciate 
and make allowance for the sentiments of Hindi! sovereigns 
and Hindi! magistrates. The Hindi! sovereigns dare not, and 
we will not, obey the sacred mandate. But in Ndpal, it is the 
pride and glory of the magistrate to obey it, literally, blindly, 
unbiassed by foreign example, unawed by foreign power. 

An eminent old bichdri or judge of the chief court of Kath- 
mandii, to whom I am indebted for an excellent sketch of the 
judicial system of Nepal, after answering all pay questions on 
the subject, concluded with some voluntary observations of his 
own. from which I extract the following passage : — 
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“Below, let man and woman commit what sin they will, 
there is no punishment provided, no expiatory right enjoined.* 
Hence HindiiiBm is destroyed ; the customs are Mohammedan ; 
the distinctions of caste are obliterated. Here, on the contrary, 
all those distinctions are religiously preserved by the public 
courts of justice, which punish according to caste, and never 
destroy the life of a Brahman. If a female of the sacred order 
go astray, and her paramour be not a Brahman, he is capitally 
punished ; but if he be a Brahman he is degraded from his rank, 
and banished. If a female of the soldier tribes be seduced, the 
husband, with his own hand, kills the seducer, and cuts off the 
nose of the female, and expels her from his house. Then the 
Brahman or soldier-husband must perform the purificatory rites 
enjoined, after which he is restored to his caste. Below, the 
Shdstras are things to talk of: here, they are acted up to.” 

I have, by the above remarks, endeavoured to convey an idea 
of the sort of feeling relative to them which prevails in Nepal. 
It will serve, I hope, as a sort of apology for the Nepalese ; but 
will, I fear, also serve to demonstrate the small probability there 
exists of our inducing the Darbar to waive in our favour so 
cherished a point of religion, and, I may add, of policy ; for they 
are well aware of the effect of this rigour, intending to facilitate 
the restricted intercourse between the Ndpalese and our fol- 
lowers, a restriction which they seek to maintain with Chinese 
pertinacity. Besides, the Shdstras are holy things, and frail 
as holy ; and no Hindu of tolerable shrewdness will submit a 
single text of them, if he can avoid it, to the calm, free glance 
of European intellect. 

Having already given the most abundant materials -f* for 
judging of the general tenor of the judicial proceedings and of 
the laws of Ndpal, it will not be necessary (or possible), in this 
paper, to do more than briefly apply them, as regards that inter- 
course between a Hindi!, and a non-Hindu, at present under 
discussion. 

The customary law* or license which permits the injured 

* It is the exclusive duty of one of the highest functionaries of this Government 
(the Dharmddhikdri) to prescribe tho fitting penance and purificatory rites for each 
Tiolation of the ceremonial law of purity. 

f In allusion to other papers l>y Mr Hodgson.— Ed. 
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husband in Nepal to be his own avenger, is confined to the 
Parbattias , the principal divisions of whom are the Brahmans, 
the Khas, the Magars, and the Gurungs. The Newdrs , Murmis* 
Kachdr-Bhotias, Kirdntis^ and other inhabitants of Nepal, pos- 
sess no such privilege. They must seek redress from the courts 
of justice, which, guiding themselves by the custom of these 
tribes prior to the conquest, award to the injured husband a 
small pecuniary compensation, which the injurer is compelled 
to pay. 

Nothing further, therefore, need at present he said of them. 
In regard to the Parbattias , every injured husband has the 
option, if he please, of appealing to the courts, instead of using 
his own sword ; but any one save a learned Brahman or a 
helpless boy, who should do so, would be covered with eternal 
disgrace. A Brahman who follows is holy calling cannot, con- 
sistently with usage, play tho avenger; but a Brahman carrying 
arms must act like his brethren in arms. A boy, whose wife 
lias been seduced, may employ the arm of his grown-up brother 
or cousin to avenge him. But if he have none such, he, as well 
as the learned Brahman , may appeal to the prince, who, through 
his courts of justice, comes forward to avenge the wrong (such 
is the sentiment here), and to wipe out the stain with blood ; 
death, whether by law or extra-judicially, being the doom of all 
adulterers with the wives of Parbattias . Brahmans , indeed, by 
a law superior to nil laws, may not be done to death by sentence 
of ft court of justice. But no one will care to question the 
J'arbutiia, who, with his own hand, destroys an adulterer, Brah- 
man though that adulterer he. If the law he required to judge 
a Brahman for this crime, the sentence is, to be degraded from 
his caste, and banished for ever, with every mark of infamy. 
If a Parbattia marry into a tribe such as the Nivodr, which 
claims no privilege of licensed revenge, he may not, in regard to 
such wife, exercise the privilege. 

But must not a Parbattia , before he proceed to avenge him- 
self, prove the fact and the identity of the offender, in a court 
of justice ? No ! To appeal to & court would afford a warning 
to the delinquents to escape, and so foil him. . He may pursue 


* Knehir ** ola-Nivean. 

t See above, Vol. I., pp. 176 If. 397 fL 
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his revenge without a thought of the magistrate ; he may watch 
his opportunity for years, till he can safely execute his design ; 
and when he has, at last, found it, he may use it to the adul- 
terer’s destruction. But ho may not spare the adulteress : he 
must cut off her nose, and drive her with ignominy from his 
house; her caste and station for ever gone. If the wife have 
notoriously sinned with many, the husband may not destroy 
any but the first seducer, and though the husband need prove 
nothing beforehand, ho must be prepared with legal proof after- 
wards, in case the wife should deny the fact, and summon 
him before the courts (no other person can) for murder and 
mutilation. 

And what is deemed legal proof in this case? Hie wife’s 
confession made in the presence of two witnesses. But who is 
to warrant us that the confession is free ? This, it must be 
confessed, i3 an awkward question ; since, by the law of Nepal, 
the husband’s power over his wife is extreme, lie may bent 
her ; lock her up ; starve her ad libitum, so long as ho endanger 
not her life or limbs; and that he will do all this and more, 
when his whole soul is bent upon procuring the necessary 
acknowledgment of her frailty, is too probable. But still, her 
honour, her station, and her beauty are dear to a woman ; and 
every Barbaltia wife knows, that the terrible avowal once made, 
she becomes in an instant a noseless and infamous outcast. 
There is little real danger, therefore, that a true woman should 
be false to herself, by confessing, where there was no sin ,/or 
fear of her husband; and no danger at all, 1 apprehend, that, as 
has been imagined, she could be won to become the tool of some 
petty malice of her husband, or of the covert political spleen of 
the Darbar. There are, indeed, some married Brahmans among 
the soldiery of Nepal; and the wife of a Brahman may not lw; 
mutilated. But in proportion as the station of a Brahmani is 
higher than that of all others, so must its prerogatives he dearer 
to her; and all these she must lose if she confess. She must he 
driven from her home by her husband, and be degraded and 
banished the kingdom by the State. But there is certainly a con- 
tingent hazard to our followers, arising out of the circumstance 
of the adulteress, if she have sinned with many, being required 
to name her first lover ; for since she must, in every court, suffer 
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the full penalties of ber crime, it may ■well be supposed that, 
under various circumstances, she might be led to name, as her 
first paramour, one of our sipdhis, iustead of a country fellow. 
This, however, seems to me a vague and barely possible con- 
tingency. 

PROCEDURE. 

The proofs and procedure before the Nepal tribunals will fall 
more naturally under consideration, when we proceed to the 
next case. Suffice it here to say, that if, when the husband 
would cut off his wife’s nose, or afterwards, the wife should 
hurry to a court of justice, and deny her guilt, the husband 
must be brought up to answer. In ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred, the husband’s answer consists in simply producing the 
two witnesses to his wife’s confession of guilt. She, of course, 
allirms that the confession was extorted by unwarrantable 
cruelty towards her; and if she can support such a plea (it is 
hard to do so, for the husband’s legal power covers a multitude 
of sins), in a manner satisfactory to the court, and if the 
husband have no counter-evidence to this plea, nor any circum- 
stantial or general evidence of the guilt which he affirms, he 
may be condemned to death. But, in the vast majority of cases, 
his two witnesses to the confession, with such circ mrist.flnt.iHl 
evidence as the case, if a true bill, can hardly want, will suffice 
for his justification. 

INTERCOURSE BETWEEN A HINDI} AND A NON-HINDI} — THE LAW. 

He who may give water to a pure Hindu to drink, is within 
the pale of Hinduism ; he whose water may not be drunk by 
a pure Hind A, is an outcast, an unutterably vile creature, whose 
intimate contact with one within the pale is foul contamination, 
communicable to the pure by the slightest and mo3t necessary 
intercourse held with them, and, through them, to all others. 
If trivial and involuntary, it may be expiated by the individual, 
if he alone be affected ; or by all with whom he and they com- 
municated before the discovery of the taint, if any such persons 
there be. The expiation is, by a world of purificatory rites, as 
tedious as expensive ; and the tainted must segregate themselves 
from society till these rites are completed. But there are many 
sorts of contact between a Hindu and a non-Hindu, or outcast. 
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the sin of which is inexpiable, and the penalty, death. Such is 
intercourse between the sexes. But, by a primary law, the lives 
and members of Brahmans, and the lives of women, are sacred. 
Subject to the modification of this primary law, the utmost 
vengeance of the Code is reserved for this enormous sin. Men 
so offending are done to death, Women have their noses 
amputated, are rendered outcasts, if they have castes to lose, 
and are banished the kingdom. 

A male outcast, who has intercourse, under any circumstances, 
with a pure Hindi! female, and whether the female bo the 
seducer or tho seduced, be maid, wife, or widow, chaste, or a 
wanton, is adjudged to die; and the female is rendered noseless 
and an outcast; unless of the sacred order, when her nose is 
spared. If an outcast female pass herself off for one of a pure 
caste, and have commerce with a Hindi!, she shall have her nose 
cut off; and he, if he confess his sin so soon as he discovers it, 
shall be restored to caste by penance and purification; but if he 
have connection knowingly with such a female, he shall be 
emasculated, and made an outcast. If a Hudra, or one. of lower 
degree, but still within the pale, have commerce with a Jtrah - 
in (un, he shall suffer death, unless the Brahinani be a prostitute, 
and then he shall go free. 

If any such Hindu have commerce with a Khnmi, she having 
been a chaste widow up to that time* ho shall die. If she 
were a maid, and willing, he shall be heavily fined ; if a wanton, 
he shall go free. 

Hindtis, however low, whose water will pass from hand to 
hand, are in no danger of life or limb from such commerce with 
any others than Iirahman and Kltas females. The lulter are 
the Kshatriyas of Nepal and wear the thread. 

The following are the outcasts of Ndpal : — 

NAwAu.S. rAItBATTIAS. 

Kill'd. Vhdmdkhalpk, Kdmi. Kinyri, or Gdin. 

P&nja. or Phuwjin. Dumdi. DIuthi. 

Kauai. Dung, or Duni. Sdrki. Musulmdns. 

Kusulliah, Sangat. Jihdr, or Bhdnr. 


# Chaste widows are supposed to he dead to the world, and devoted to religious 
exercises. Moat of them burn with their huslunda’ corpHts* 
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The above enumeration of outcast Kiw&ra may serve to intro- 
duce the remark, that the distinctions of caste, and their penal 
consequences, do not owe their existence in N£pal to the G6rkh& 
dynasty. It is true that before that event the majority of tlte 
Ndpalese proper were Budd’hists, having a law of their own; 
but so they are still. And when we advert to the facts, that the 
Jludd’hism of the most distinguished tribe of them (the Niw&rs ) 
admitted the dogma of caste ; that the sovereigns of Kathmandu 
and Paten, though belonging to this tribe, were, for three or 
four ages before the conquest, with many of their subjects, 
Bralnnanical Hindus; that the Niw&rs and others, since the 
conquest, have all, as far ns they were allowed, by availing 
themselves of the privilege's of Hinduism, confessed its obliga- 
tions to be binding on them ; and that lastly, all tribes have 
now for seventy years acknowledg i the parainountship, quoad 
hoe, of the Hindu law of the conquerors ; — when I say, we 
recollect all these things, it will appear clear, I think, that we 
are not at liberty to question the equitablcncss of the applica- 
tion of this law to our followers in Ndpdl, inasmuch as it is the 
unquestioned law of the land* 

TI1E I’ltOCEDUItE. 

The round of operations by which a judgment is reached in a 
Ndpalese court of justice is precisely such as a mau of sense, at 
the head of his family, would apply to the investigation of a 
domestic offence ; and the contracted range of all rights and 
wrongs in Nepal renders this sort of procedure as feasible as it 
is expeditious and effectual. The pleasing spectacle is, however, 
defaced by the occasional rigour arising out of the maxim, that 
confession is indispensable ; and by the intervention, in the 
absence of ordinary proof, of ordeals and decisory oaths. 

An open court, vird voce examination in the presence of the 
judge, confrontation of the accuser, aid of counsel to the prisoner, 
and liberty to summon and have examined, under all usual 
sanctions, the witnesses for the defence — these are the ordinary 

* The objection that may be raised to this law, in reference to oar followers, on the 
ground cf its inconsistency with the general principles of justice and humanity, is 
altogether another question, with which I presume not to meddle. 
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attributes of penal justice in N^pal; and these would amply 
suffice for the prisoner’s just protection, but for the vehemence 
■with which confessions are sought, even when they are utterly 
superfluous, but for the fatal efficacy of those confessions and 
but for the intervention of ordeals. Ordeals, however, nre more 
frequently asked for than commanded ; and perhaps it is true 
that volenti non fit injuria: at all events, with reference to 
enforced confessions, it must not be supposed that the infamous 
ingenuity of Europe has any parallel in Nepal, or that terrible 
engines are ever employed in secret to extort confessions. No ! 
the only torture known to these tribunals is that of stern inter- 
rogation and brow-beating, and, more rarely, the application of 
the laird : * but all this is done in the face of day, under the 
judge’s eye, and in an open tribunal ; and though it may some- 
times compromise innocence, its by far more common effect is 
to reach guilt. Besides, with respect to ourselves, the mere 
presence of the Residency Mulxshx, ponding the trial of one of 
our followers, would prevent its use, or at least abuse, in regard 
to him. Or, ere submitting our followers to the Nepalese 
tribunals, we might bargain successfully with the Darlalr for the 
waiving of this coercion, ns well as for the non-intervention of 
the proof ordeal, unless with the. consent of the party. And if 
these two points were conceded to us, 1 should, 1 confess, have 
no more hesitation in committing one of our followers to a 
Nepalese tribunal at Kathmandu, than I should in making him 
over to our own courts. 1 have mentioned, that the prisoner is 
allowed the assistance of counsel ; but the expression must be 
understood to refer to the aid of friends and relatives, for there 
are no professional pleaders in N^ptlL 
There are no common spie3 and informers attached to the 
courts of justice, nor any public prosecutors in the name of the 
State. The casual informer is made prosecutor, and he acts 
under a fearful responsibility ; for if he fails to prove the guilt 
he changes, if he have no eye-witnesses to the principal fact 
besides himself, and the accused resolutely persevere in denial, 
a man of respectability must clear his character by demanding 
the ordeal, in which, if he be cast, the judgment upon him may 
be to suffer all, or the greater part of that evil which the law 

* A kind of whip. 
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assigns to the offence he charged. At all events, deep disgrace, 
and fines more or less heavy, are his certain portion ; and if it 
seem that he was actuated by malice, he shall surely suffer the 
doom he would have inflicted on the accused, be it greater or 
be it leas. Informers aud prosecutors, who have evidently no 
personal interest in the matter — those who are the retainers of 
the Darhar, or of the Minister — are expected and required, 
under a Hindi! Government, to bring under judicial cognisance 
such breaches of the law of caste, and of the ritual purity of 
Hinduism, as they may chance to discover, and they are, of 
course, more considered than other informers; but they are 
liable, like ordinary informers, to the predicament of seeing their 
credit in society ruined, unless they dare the perilous event of 
purification by ordeal, with its contingency of ignominy and 
fines. Ordeals, however, whether ! r proof of innocence or for 
the clearing of the accuser, are rare, extraordinary, and seldom 
or never admitted where there is sufficient testimony of witnesses 
to be had. Hut whatever quantity of testimony be adduced, the 
confession of the accused must still be had. That confession 
is singly sufficient : without it, no quantity and quality of evi- 
dence will justify a condemnation ; a strange prejudice, produc- 
ing all that harshness towards the accused, which (omitting the 
folly of ordeals, and that the people seem to love more than their 
rulers) is the only grave defect in the criminal judicatures of 
the country. 

In Nepal, when the arraignment of the prisoner is completed, 
he is asked for his answer; and if he confess, his confession is 
recorded, he is requested to sign it, and judgment is at once 
passed. If he deny the fact, the assessors of the judge call 
upon the prosecutor to come forward and establish his charge. 
A very animated scene then ensues, in which the parties are 
suffered to try their strength against each other — to produce 
their witnesses and counter-witnesses, their presumptions and 
counter-presumptions. The result of this conflict is usually to 
make the guilt of the accused very evident; and he commonly 
confesses when the trial is closed. But if the accused persist 
in refusing confession, the assessors of the judge then go 
formally into the evidence, and urge upon the accused all the 
criminative circumstances, and all the weight of testimony. If 
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these be strong and decisive, and he still deny, he is brow- 
beaten, abused, whipped till he confess ; or, if all will not do, 
he is remanded indefinitely to prison.* 

If there be no eye-witness but the informer, or if the informer 
be not himself an eye-witness to the crime, and have no ex- 
ternal witness to back his charge, lie must, at all events, be 
furnished with strong presumptive proof (for woe betide him 
as he well knows, if lie have neither !) wherewith to confirm his 
accusation. This proof is vehemently urged upon the prisoner 
by the court and by the accuser ; and if the accused prevaricate 
or be sullen, he is scolded and whipped as before, till he con- 
fess. If lie cannot be thus brought to confess, and there be but 
the accuser’s assertion to the denial of the accused, the accuser, 
if he profess to have been an eye-witness, is now expected, for 
his own credit’s sake, to make the appeal to the (led of Truth, 
that is, to demand the ordeal. But if he be a man of eminent 
respectability, the court will probably, in such circumstances, 
instead of permitting the ordeal, administer to the accuser, 
being an eye-witness, a very solemn oath (witnesses and parties 
are not ordinarily sworn), under the sanction of which lie will 
be required to depose afresh ; and if his evidence be positive 
and circumstantial, and in harmony with the probabilities of the 
case, his single testimony will sutlice for the conviction of 
the court, which will commit the prisoner indefinitely till lie 
confess. 

In matters of illicit intercourse between the sexes, where 
there are two parties under accusation, if the one confess and 
the other deny ; and there is no positive testimony, and all the 
circumstantial evidence, however Sternly urged upon the non- 
confessing party, fails to draw forth an acknowledgment, the 
court, as a last resort, may command that the issue be referred 
to ordeal of the parties; or that the contumacious party bo 
remanded to prison for a time, whence he is again brought 
before the court, and- urged, as before, to confess. And if this 
second attempt to obtain the sine qvA non of judgment be 
ineffectual, the gods must decide where men could not ; ordeal 
must cut the Gordian knot. 

* This, in capital cases, is exactly the mode of proceeding formerly observed in 
the Dutch courts, and probably in mauy others in Europe. — Kd. 
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TTpon the whole, though it he a strange spectacle, and a 
revolting, to see the judge urging the unhappy prisoner, with 
threats, abuse, and whipping, “ to confess and be hanged ; ” yet 
it is clearly true, that whippings and hard words are light in 
the balance, compared with hanging. 

A capital felon, therefore, will seldom indeed be thus driven 
to confess a crime he has not committed, when he is sustained 
and aided by all those favourable circumstances, in the consti- 
tution of the tribunal, and in the forms of procedure already 
enumerated. Nor should it be forgotten, that if much rigour is 
sometimes used to procure a confession, the confession itself is 
most usually superfluous to justice; and is sought rather to 
satisfy a scruple of conscience, than as a substitute for deficient 
evidence. 



SECTION XIII. 


ON THE NATIVE METHOD OF MAKING THE PAPER, 
DENOMINATED IN HINDUSTAN, NEPA'LESE. 


Fob llie manufacture of the N 4 pale.se paper, the following 
implements are necessary, but a very rude construction of them 
suffices for the end in view : — 

ist. A stone mortar, of shallow and wide cavity, or a large 
block of stone, slightly but smoothly excavated. 

2d. A mallet or pestle of hard wood, such as oak, and size 
proportioned to the mortar, and to the quantity of boiled rind 
of the paper plant which it is desired to pound into pulp. 

3d. A basket of close wicker work, to put the ashes in, and 
through which water will pass, only drop by drop. 

4th, An earthen vessel or receiver, to receive the juice of 
the ashes after they have been watered. 

5th. A metallic open-mouthed pot, to boil the rind of the 
plant in. It may be of iron, or copper, or brass, indifferently ; 
an earthen one would hardly boar the requisite degree of fire. 

6th. A sieve, the reticulation of the bottom of which is wide 
and open, so as to let all the pulp pass through it, save only 
the lumpy parts of it. 

7th. A frame, with stout wooden sides, so that it will float 
well in water, and with a bottom of cloth, only so porous, that 
the meshes of it will stay all the pulp, even when dilated and 
diffused in water; but will let the water pass off, when the 
frame is raised out of the cistern ; the operator must also have 
the command of a cistern of clear water, plenty of fire-wood, 
ashes of oak (though I fancy other ashes might answer as well), 
a fire-place, however rude, and lastly, a sufficient quantity of 
slips of the inner bark of the paper tree, such as is peeled off 
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the plant by the paper-makers, who commonly use the peelings 
when fresh from the plant ; but that is not indispensable. With 
these “ appliances and means to boot,” suppose you take four 
seers of ashes of oak ; put them into the basket above mentioned,, 
place the earthen receiver or vessel beneath the basket, and 
then gradually pour five seers of clear water upon the ashes, 
and let the water drip slowly through the ashes, and fall into 
the receiver. This juice of ashes must be strong, or a dark-like 
red colour, and in quantity about two lbs., and if the first filtering 
yield not such a produce, pass the juice through the ashes a 
second time. Next, pour this extract of ashes into the metal 
pot, already described, and boil the extract ; and so soon as it 
begins to boil, throw into it as many slips or peelings of the 
inner bark of the paper plant as you can easily grasp ; each slip 
being about a cubit long, and an in n wide (in fact, the quan- 
tity of the slips of bark should be to the quantity of juice of 
ashes, such that the former shall float freely in the latter, and 
that the juice shall not be absorbed and evaporated with less 
than half an hour’s boiling). Boil the slips for about half an 
hour, at the expiration of which time the juice will be nearly 
absorbed, and the slips quite soft. Then take the softened slips 
and put them into the stone mortar, and beat them with the 
ouken mallet, till they are reduced to a homogeneous or uniform 
pulp, like so much dough. Take this pulp, put it into any wide- 
mouthed vessel, add a little pure water to it, and churn it with 
a wooden instrument, like a chocolate mill, for ten minutes, or 
until it lose all stringiness, and will spread itself out, when 
shuken about under water. Next, take as much of this pre- 
pared pulp as will cover your paper frame (with a thicker or 
thinner coat, according to the strength of the paper you need), 
toss it into such a sieve as I have described, and lay the sieve 
upon the paper frame, and let both sieve and frame float in the 
cistern : agitate them, and the pulp will spread itself over the 
sieve ; the grosser and knotty parts of the pulp will remain in 
the sieve, but all the rest of it will ooze through into the frame. 
Then put away the sieve, and taking the frame in your left 
hand, as it floats on the water, and pulp smartly .with your right 
hand, and the pulp will readily diffuse itself in an uniform 
manner over the bottom of the frame. When it is thus pro- 
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perly diffused, raise the frame out of the water, easing off the 
water in such a manner, that the uniformity of the pulp spread 
shall continue after the frame is clear of the water and the 
paper is made. 

To dry it, the frame is set endwise, near a large fire ; and so 
soon as it is dry, the sheet is peeled off the bottom of the frame 
and folded up. When (which seldom is the case) it is deemed 
needful to smooth and polish the surface of the paper, the dry 
sheets are laid on wooden boards and rubbed, with the convex 
entire side of the conch-shell ; or in case of the sheets of paper 
being large, with the flat surface of a largo rubber of hard and 
smooth grained wood ; no sort of size is ever needed or applied, 
to prevent the ink from running. It would, probably, surprise 
the paper-makers of England, to hear that the Knehar Bhoteahs 
can moke up this paper into fine smooth sheets of several yards 
square. This paper may be purchased at Kathmumhi in almost 
any quantity, at the price of 17 annas sicca per dharni of three 
seers; and the bricks of dried pulp may be had* at the same 
place, for from 8 to 10 annas sicca per dharni. Though called 
Nepalese, the paper is not in fact made in Nepal proper. It is 
manufactured exclusively in Cis-Himalayan Bliote, and by the 
race of Bhoteahs, denominated, in their own tongue, Rangbo, in 
contradistinction to the Trans-IIimalayan Bhoteahs, whose ver- 
nacular name is Sokhpo.f The liangbo or (Jis-Himiilayan 
Bhoteahs are divided into several tribes (such as Miirmi, Lap- 
cha, &c., &e.), who do not generally intermarry, and who spoak 
dialects of the Bliote or Tibet language so diverse, that ignorant 
as they are, several of them cannot effectually communicate 
together. They are all somewhat ruder, darker, and smaller 
than the Sokhpos or Trans-Himalayan Bhoteahs, by whom they 
are all alike held in slight esteem, though most evidently essen- 
tially one and the same with themselves in race and in language, 
as well as in religion. 

* The pulp is dried and^ made up into tho shape of bricks or tiles, for the con- 
venience of transport. In this form it is admirably adapted for transmission to 
England. See the P.8. 

f The N6w&r language has terms precisely equivalent to these. The Ilangbo 
being called in N6w&rS, Paloo Sen ; and the Sokhpo here spoken of is not really a 
different being from the Soghpoun nomad e, the name ordinarily applied in Bhote to 
the Mongols. But this word has, at least, a different sense in the mouths of the 
Tibetans, towards this frontier, on both sides of the snows. 
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To return to our paper-making, — most of the Cis-Himalayan 
Bhoteahs, east of the Kali river, make the N 4 pdlese paper ; but 
the greatest part of it is manufactured in the tract above Ndpal 
proper, and the best market for it is afforded by the Ndpalese 
people ; hence probably it derived its name : a great quantity 
is annually made and exported southwards, to Ndpal and Hin- 
dustan, and northwards, to Sokya-Gumba, Digarchi, and other 
places in Tramontane Bhote. Tim manufactories are mere 
sheds, established in the midst of the immense forest of Cis- 
Himulnyan Bhote, which affords to the paper-makers an inex- 
haustible supply, on the very spot, of the firewood and ashes, 
which they consume so largely ; abundance of clear water 
(another requisite) is likewise procurable everywhere in the 
same region. 1 cannot learn by whom or when the valuable 
properties of the paper plant were d covered; but the Nepalese 
say that any of their books now existent, which is made of 
Palmira leaves, may be safely pronounced, on that account, to 
be 500 years old : whence we may, perhaps, infer that the paper 
manufacture was founded about that time. I conjecture that 
the art of paper-making was got by the Cis-Himalayan Bho- 
teahs, via Lhassa, from China ; a paper of the very same sort 
being manufactured at Lhassa ; and most of the useful arts of 
these regions having flowed upon them, through Tibet, from 
China ; and not from Hindustan. 

NfptU Residency, November 1831 . 

PS, — Dr. Wallich having fully described the paper plant, it 
would bo superfluous to say a word about it. The raw produce 
or pulp (beat up into bricks) has been sent to England, and 
declared by the ablest perspns to be of unrivalled excellence, as 
a material for the manufacture of that sort of paper upon which 
proof engravings are taken off. The manufactured produce of 
N^pal is, for office records, incomparably better than any Indian 
paper, being as strong and durable as leather almost, and quite 
smooth enough to write on. It has been adopted in one or two 
offices in the plains, and ought to be generally substituted for 
the flimsy friable material to which we commit all our records, 

A. Campbell. 



SECTION XIV. 


PRE-EMINENCE OF THE VERNACULARS; OR, 
THE ANGLICISTS ANSWERED: 

BEING FOUR LETTERS ON THE EDUCATION OF THE 
PEOPLE OF INDIA.* 


PREFACE. 

Three of the four following letters were first published several 
years back, and lest it should be supposed that the course of time 
has antiquated their reasonings, I beg leave to suggest that argu- 
ments so general are not so rapidly affected by time, and that in 
point of fact the Macaulayism of one cycle is but the Trevelyanism t 

* “ In Alsace and Lorraine the peasantry after two centuries of subjection to 
France do not know one word of Front'll. In Wales, in Sleswic, and everywhere 
in Austria and Russia, we see all efforts to force the ruling language on a subject 
race resented, even when light, civilisation, and enjoyment of equal rights follow 
iu the train of this denationalising schoolmaster.” — Times , April 25, 1872. 

“There are in almost every department vast hoards of truth which do not exist 
n an available form, and which, however necessary for us, form no part of our 
ordinary teaching. When our school-books have been rewritten, and when the 
proved results of research have been incorporated with them, the benefit will bo 
in every way immense.”— Article on Mr. Gladstone's Address to the King's College 
Students, Times, July 10, 1876. 

“Hitherto the English people have begun at the wrong end, and have been 
educating downwards instead of upwards. What is of real importance is to teach 
the poor man to do the best for himself, to enlighten the ignorance, and to dissipate 
the prejudices which make # his life so much harder than it need be. We have 
confidence in English good sense, and expect the training-school to do much good.” 
— Times, May 25, 1874. 

f These words are used with all honour and respect as the readiest means of 
speaking of well-known aefa ct seripta of well-known men, of whom the genius of 
the one and the benevolence of the other command my unfeigned homage. Mr. 
Macaulay's Minute is but a second edition of Mr. Trevelyan ’■ Treatise. 
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of another, and that the recent practical measures of Lord Hardinge 
are but the effectuation of the doctrines contended against in these 
letters. I admit the sagacity and decision with which Lord Hardinge 
has carried out the most accredited educational maxims of his prede- 
cessors ; I admit the possibility of these measures of our revered 
Governor-General supplying the public service with a superior class 
of native functionaries, though I confess the apprehension that this 
new class of functionaries may prove competent in mr special 
acquirements only by losing all competency in their <mmf But I 
contend that anything worthy the name of national education, as 
being addressed to remedy the intellectual and moral wants of the 
inass of the people, is not comprised in these measures which 
address themselves only or chiefly to the wants of the public 
service ; and I would add with submission that the principles and 
reasonings upon which rest that avowed preference for English, 
which dates its present ascendancy fro is the days of Lord Bentinck 
and Mr. Macaulay, are very far inferior in philosophic compre- 
hensiveness, as well as in benevolence and expediency, to the 
principles and reasonings whence were deduced, according to the 
wants of that age, the educational maxims of a Hastings (Warren) 
and a Wellesley. I confess an unlimited preference for the latter, 
not only because it is infinitely more practicable to make Europeans 
familiar with the words and things of India, than to make Indians 
familiar with the words and things of Europe, but also because the 
former course tends perpetually to rebuke and subdue, the latter 
course to excuse and foster, those peccant idiosyncrasies of the 
haughty island race to whom God has committed this land, which 
half neutralise the blessings derived from the no less characteristic 
integrity and energy of that race. The vivifying spirit of our 
souud knowledge, which it is so desirable to diffuse throughout 
India, is no way inseparably connected with its lingual vehicle; 
and, whilst every step we make in the grand project of idigenating 
that knowledge in India by means of vernacularisation will prove 
a bond of blessed union between ourselves and the mass of our 
subjects, and a safe, a sure, and an universally operative agent of 
the desiderated change in them, the contrary project of Anglicisa- 
tion will help to widen the existing lamentable gulf that divides us 
from the mass of the people, and put into the hands of the few 
among themselves an exclusive and dangerous power, quite similar 
in essential character to that power which for ages past the scribes 
and priests of the East have wielded, to the deplorable detriment 
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of the spiritual and temporal welfare of their fellows, and therefore 
possibly destined only to perpetuate in a new phase the ancient 
curse of this land, or exclusive learning ! Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian, 
have proved the curse of this land, not so much by reason of the 
false doctrines they have inculcated as by reason of the administra- 
tive mystery they have created and upheld; and I hold it to 
surpass the wit of man to demonstrate that that terrible mystery 
will not be perpetuated by English ; for, long ages must elapse 
before public institutions and public opinion become omnipotent 
in the interior of this land, and in the meanwhile, all those who 
possess the exclusive knowledge will find but too ample a field for 
the exercise of its power in prosecution of the selfidi ends of 
ambition and avarice, and in despite of our best efforts at pre- 
vention. But, without saying more in repetition of the letters 
themselves upon the dangers incident to an English organ of know- 
ledge, I may glance at the objection founded upon its difficulty of 
acquisition and consequent unsuitableness to the wants and necessi- 
ties of the many. But this topic also having been amply treated in 
the letters, 1 notice it here only to call attention to tins essential 
fact that in the practical proposition I have deduced from my 
general reasonings, there is nothing whatever savouring of jtrefermne 
for one over another organ of instruction. The learned languages of 
the East and of the West, English and the vernaculars of India, all 
meet with equal favour in the proposed Normal College; and, 
whilst it is assumed that the vast project of' Europeanising the 
Indian mind calls for express specific measures subsidiary to educa- 
tion properly so called, it is endeavoured so to shape those measures 
as to reconcile the adequate cultivation of difficult knowledge by the 
few with an incessant supply of imjrroved means of easy knowledge for 
the many. It seems to me that English, not less than Sanskrit or 
Arabic, is far too difficult for the many ; that such studies to pro- 
duce the expected fruit must form the life-long labour of an appro- 
priate body, the pioneers of a new literature; and that if this corps 
be adequately equipped and provided for, and dedicated to the 
specific functions of translating and of teaching, in the manner 
expressed in my fourth letter, the interests of deep learning will 
be duly attended to without any risk of its running into monastic 
dreaminess or subtilty, and at the same time that the two great 
wants of ordinary education, or good teachers and good hooks, will 
be systematically provided for. Thus the advocate for English and 
the advocate for the learned orient tongues, and the advocate fur 
VOL. TL B 
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the vernaculars, may all find equal motive and inducement to 
uphold the proposition of a Normal College ; and those who con- 
sider the extent of the work to be done in the way of education 
with the inadequacy of all our means and appliances, will do well 
to reflect that every ripe scholar trained in this college will not be 
a mere well-taught individual, at liberty so soon as he is free of his 
educational course to forget or misapply those gifts which the 
public has bestowed upon him for better ends, but a teacher, and a 
permanent teacher or translator, and consequently one to whom 
thousands may, and hundreds must, be indebted for the elements of 
learning at least. Mark, then, the diffusable energy, the expansive 
forco of the institution suggested, and support it with active 
exertion if you deem it worthy of support. 

NtfrAn, 1843. 

Since the following letters werw written vernacular and normal 
teaching have made much way in public estimation. But still, 
even in England, if we may credit frequent leaders in the “ Times,” 
and how much more in India ! there has been a fearful waste of 
time ami money with very inadequate results, owing to the want of 
fitting books and teachers. Such consequences of the want of 
system in providing these indispensable pre-requisites were long 
ago foreseen in India by Dr. Ballantyne, and if we may trust the 
language of the recent nativo petition to the Governor-General of 
India, to say nothing of further evidence of the same fact, there is 
an abiding sense among the people of India of the necessity of 
adopting those means for supplying adequately, and systematically, 
and enduringly, good books and good teachers, which the following 
letters point out. This, perhaps, may excuse the reproduction of 
the letters here. 

London, Fib. 18 76. 
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« For as for that our tongue is called barbarouse, is but a fantasy© ; for 
so is, as every learned man knoweth, every strange language to other : and 
if they would cull it barren of wordes, there is no donbt but it is plvntcouso 
enough to express our my tides in any things whereof oue man hath used to 
speke with another.”— Sir T. More. 

LETTER I. 

To the Editor of the " Friend of India ” 

Sir, — In tlio question now under discussion, whether it is 
better to convey European knowledge to the natives, indirectly, 
through the medium of their own languages and literature, or 
directly, through that of ours — I observe with somo surprise 
that you seem to prefer tho latter alternative.* You have, too, 
with the majority of the Anglomaniasts, whilst disclaiming all 
express purpose of annihilating the indigenous literature, 
advocated the justice as well as expediency of the so-called 
negative course of withdrawing all public patronage from it.* 
Rut, sir, have you considered the paramount influence of 
Government acts in the East, and the consequent imperative 
effect of even those which profess to bo merely negative f JIave 
you considered the extent to which the spread of the British 
rule from province to province, and kingdom to kingdom, lias 
had llie effect of closing the native seminaries throughout India, 
cither by the political extinction of their patrons, or by the 
absorption of their resources? Have you considered the 
people’s .title to be consulted on a question of this sort? or do 
you doubt that if their sentiments were deferred to they would 
claim from our Government that protection of their own litera- 
ture which is conceded to it by every native state. ? Thank 
God, I am no lawyer; but to my plain understanding, the 
British Legislature, when it decreed a small pittance for the 
“revival of native learning,” had in view the making of some 
small atonement for that iiscal rapacity which had merged in 
the ocean of revenue so many streamlets of national education ! 

# So far as the worthy editon in question are concerned, this is a mistake which 
I joyfully retract. 
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Vested rights are the ciy of the West. Let the Anglomaniasts 
inquire how many of these, appropriated to native instruction, 
have been violated directly by our indiscriininating resump* 
tions, or indirectly by our levelling system of rule, and they 
will be better prepared to judge of the justice of Lord William 
Itentiuck’s sudden refusal of the Parliamentary dole! The 
Government’s discretion in India is, like the Parliamentary 
omnipotence in England, sufficient for all things but the 
changing of wrong into right; and whether I advert to the 
absorption of native seminaries by the progress of our sway, to 
the enormous portion of the annual produce of industry which 
we sweep into the Exchequer, or to our obligation to consult 
the sentiments of the people (let them square with our own or 
not ) upon a question of this sort, T must equally deny the title 
of the Governor-General in Council, to withhold public patronage 
from the indigenous literature of our subjects. This is my view 
of the question, as one of right ; but as I have no wish to push 
the plea of merum jus on behalf of the people, to the extent of 
injuring them by compliance with their wishes, I shall proceed 
to assign some reasons for the opinion 1 entertain, that their 
essential welfare, not less than their rights, may be urged against 
the scheme implied by Lord William 13eutinck’s decretum. It 
may be granted at once, as a general proposition, that that 
sound knowledge, to diffuse which throughout India is our 
purpose, is to be found in the European languages, and not in 
those of the East. What we want is the best instrument for 
the free and equal diffusion of that knowledge. One party 
contends that English is the desideratum, the other party that 
the vernacular languages are. It is assumed by the former that 
the English language is a perfect and singly sufficient organ, 
whilst the native languages are equally objectionable from 
their plurality and their intrinsic feebleness. These assump- 
tions appear to me somewhat hasty and unfounded. A large 
portion of the sound knowledge of Europe is not to be found in 
the English language, but must be sought in those of France 
and Germany — to go no further. Does not every educated 
Englishman daily resort to the languages’ of France and 
Germany for those useful and important ideas which are 
strangers to his own tongue ; and must not, therefore, the 
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assumption that English is coequal with sound knowledge be 
received with great reserve ? Certainly it must ; and without 
pushing the argument beyond due limits, it will be found to be 
worth something, when placed fairly in tho Beales against that 
plurality which is so extravagantly objected to the colloquial 
media of India, for Bengalee is the speech of at least thirty- 
seven millions of people, and Hindoo is everywhere current from 
the northern frontiers of Bengal to the Indus and the Himalaya, 
not to mention the ubiquiturian llindoostaneo ! This surely 
is a range of language enough to satisfy tho most ardent of 
reasonable reformers * — is a range rather above than below tho 
average of Europe. With like cautious circumspection let us 
now endeavour to ascertain the real extent of that intrinsic 
force, as an instrument for the communication of thought, 
which is ascribed to English by those who insist so much upon 
the feebleness of the native languages. 

Truth and precision require, that, in making this estimate of 
English, we should exclude the consideration of the unmixed 
sciences, as well as of most of the applied ones which are 
strictly physical. Those sciences have a language of their 
own, which is admitted on all hands to he highly eflicient, and 
which is disconnected with all ordinary colloquial media, as 
well as witli the passions and prejudices — the ordinary habits 
and sentiments, of mankind. These circumstances, coupled 
with the fact that in reference to the sciences in question the 
native mind is almost a carte blanche, induce me to join those 
who propose, as the general rule, to convey our knowledge of 
them to the people of India directly: and that in all senses 
of directness, lingual as well as others.f But the case is 
far otherwise with the moral sciences: for, blended as these 
branches of knowledge arc, from their very nature, with the 
daily pursuits and thoughts, and quickly responsive as they are 
to the strongest prejudices and passions, of mankind ; appealing, 
too, as they do, for their ultimate evidence, to universal con- 
sciousness, or to almost universal experience, powerful iutrinsical 

J** 

* See note at the end of these paper*. 

+ The exception of astronomy rent*, and rests well, on the conversancy of the 
people with this branch of physical science and on their attachment to their own 
achievements in it. We should avail ourselves of that attachment as far a# 
possible. 
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reasons may come in aid of the lingual considerations I am 
about to show, against the direct communication of our superior 
lights to the Indians. To those intrinsical reasons I propose to 
revert in the sequel* and meanwhile proceed to observe, that, 
of the lingual considerations, the first I shall note amounts to a 
demur to the asserted perfectness of our language ; and I would 
request the particular attention of those who lay such undue 
fctress upon the imperfection of the vernacular tongues of India, 
to the fallowing quotations from two of the most enlightened of 
English philosophers on the subject. 

“The inadequacy of the words of our ordinary language for 
the communication, as well as for the discovery of truth, is a 
frequent complaint of which the justice will be felt by all who 
consider the state to which some jf the most important arts 
would he reduced, if the coarse tools of the common labourer 
were tin; only instruments available in the most delicate opera- 
tions of manual expertness. The watchmaker, the optician, and 
the surgeon are provided with instruments which are fitted by 
careful ingenuity to second their skill: the philosopher alone is 
doomed to use the rudest tools for the most refined purposes. 
He must reason in words of which the looseness and vagueness 
are almost as remote from the extreme exactness and precision 
required, not only in the conveyance, but in the search of 
truth, as the hammer and axe would be unfit far the finest 
exertions of skilful handiwork. He may be compared with an 
arithmetician compelled to employ numerals not only cumbrous 
but used so irregularly to denote different quantities, that they 
not only deceive others, but himself/' Again, “In a mathema- 
tical definition, although the words in which it is expressed may 
vary, the meaning which it is intended to convey is always the 
same. The case is not the same with the definitions of the less 
strict sciences. In those of morals and politics it is most diffi- 
cult to use terms which may not be understood differently by 
different persons. The terms virtue, morality, equity, charity, are 
in every day use : yet it is by no means agreed what are the par- 
ticular acts which ought to be classed under thpse different heads. 

* See Letter No. II. oh the hm that may, and should, be made of the Indian 
literature aa a means of diffusing our sounder knowledge. The present letter ia 
devoted to the consideration of lunyuage «. 
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The terms liberty, constitutional liberty, civil liberty, political 
liberty, political economy, are frequently understood in a different 
sense by different persons. The sense of the words wealth, 
capital, productive labour, value, labour, profits, demand, has 
been lately called in question, though I think without sufficient 
reason. As a remedy for these diiliculties it has been proposed 
that a new and more perfect nomenclature should be introduced. 
But in such sciences as morals, politics, and political economy, it 
is impossible to suppose that a new nomenclature would be sub- 
mitted to, or, if it were, that it would render the same service 
to these sciences as the nomenclatures of Linnaeus, Lavoisior, 
and Cuvier, did to the sciences to which they were respectively 
applied.” 

These quotations are from works which were among the last 
and maturest labours of a Mackintosh and a Mallhus; and 
though their tenor bo not entirely correspondent, 1 apprehend 
that Malthus’s not less than Mackintosh’s sentiments demon- 
strate the inaccuracy and scarcity of our specific terms, or, in 
other words, the poverty of our language; whilst those of the 
former have other bearings upon this question, which will be 
recurred t.o in the sequel. Those who are disposed to object 
to mere authority, however high, are requested to advert to the 
prominent facts, that terminology occupies a large 'portion of tfui 
latest and ablest works on the theory of Government, on juris- 
prudence, 011 political economy, on mental and on moral phi- 
losophy — in a word, on every branch of knowledge beyond the 
limits of the exact sciences ; and that the new vocables and 
definitions of one philosopher art continually rejected by another. 
And such inquirers will find that they can only excuse our 
language (if determined so to do), at the expense of our ideas 
or knowledge. If, then, we begin by a fair estimate of the 
value of our own language as an instrument of thought; and 
forbear, in proceeding to compare it with the vernacular tongues 
of India, from undue* depreciation of them , 1 conceive that as 
much exaggeration will be found to have prevailed relative to 
the poverty of the latter, as to their multiplicity. When we 
speak of the multitude of Indian languages we are sadly apt to 
forget the extent of its territory and population ; nor less 
the important distinction between Um merely dialectial, and 


\ 
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essential, differences of language. When, again, we speak of 
the poverty of those languages, as though they neither were, 
nor could be easily made, competent vehicles of European 
knowledge, we assume with equal rashness the power of our 
own speech, and the powerlessness of those of India — alike 
inattentive to facts directly bearing upon the matter, and to 
those general considerations which, unless I am much mistaken, 
may be made to demonstrate the necessary capacity of the Indian 
spoken languages to bear any weight of knowledge coming home 
to tho business and bosoms of mankind that we can lay on 
them. I call upon you, sir, and upon your fraternity (which 
is best able to do so), to explain distinctly and to unfold my 
general assertions, that Bengalee, the language of thirty-seven 
millions, has good dictionaries ar 1 grammars, as w'cll as works 
which, quoad language, exhibit a respectable share of precision 
and compass ; whilst its connection with Sanskrit, and the 
peculiar genius of the latter, afford extraordinary means of 
enrichment by new terms competent to express any imaginable 
modification of thought. I call upon you, sir, to explain and 
unfold in detail my further assertions, that throughout the 
Bengal Presidency wherever Bengalee is not spoken, Hindee is 
the basis of that almost single vernacular language which is 
common to all Hindoos and all rural Moslems; that Hindee 
possesses books which in point of language exhibit very consider- 
able actual and latent power; that the latter may be educed 
and extended to any requisite degree through the connection of 
Hindee with Sanskrit; and that, lastly, scarcely any part of 
the population of our vast presidency, which uses not Bengalee 
or Hindee, has other language than Hindoostanee — a language 
rich in grammars, dictionaries, and written works ; and from its 
flexible genius capable of amalgamating with its existing wealth 
any and every variety of new terms and vocables which Sanskrit 
and Arabic can furnish from their inexhaustible fountains. 

Let us now, for a moment, advert to those more general con- 
siderations above glanced at. That language is an express 
image of thought is an old and exploded error.* Words do 
not expressly embody ideas — the function of language being 
limited to putting and keeping two minds in the same train 
* Stewart • Phil Eis&ji, pp. 201-21L 
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of thought. If the precision of mathematical expression seem 
to contradict this important truth, the semblance is nothing 
more than a real independence upon language, properly so 
called. It is, further, possibly the fact that philosophy, from 
its very nature, is incapable of that conciseness which belongs 
to the exact sciences ; and, at all events, it cannot be denied 
that it is very far indeed from now possessing such conciseness 
in Europe, whether from comparative defect of knowledge on 
our ptfrt, or from more intrinsical peculiarities. Indeed, the 
signal failure of those great men who have again and again 
attempted to subject moral discussions to mathematical re- 
straints would seem to prove that both the above conjectures 
are sound. 

Hence, not less than because of the necessary connection of 
philosophy with our ordinary thoughts and feelings, tlio diffi- 
culty — perhaps impossibility — of creating such a language as 
our philosophers deplore the want of. Whether Mackintosh’s 
anticipation that some future Bacon will raise our philosophical 
language to the level of our scientific * be better grounded 
than Malthus’s idea of the vanity of such a hope, I shall not 
presume further to indicate. But 1 assert without fear of 
contradiction, that the existing extreme inaccuracy of all 
European languages, as instruments of thought, in reference 
to the principles of every department of that portion of human 
lore coming home to the business and bosoms of mankind at 
large, is notorious and undenied ; ami that it is precisely in 
this view that our own language, no way distinguished from 
the rest, has nevertheless been assumed to possess such wonder- 
ful efficiency! So far, however, is it from the truth that it 
does possess such efficiency that the fact is, it is solely by 
means of ample definition, of much circumlocution, that the 
English language at present represents the English knowledge 
on these subjects. 

And, whoever will advert to the nature and extent of this 
circuitous communication of ideas in our tongue (whether its 

* “ A system of names may be imagined, indicating the object* of knowledge, 
and (bowing tbe relation of the parts to each other - an order and a language some- 
what resembling tboee by which the objects of Botany and ('hemintry have, in tho 
18th century, been denoted. But so great an undertaking must be reserved for a 
second Bacon and a future generation.”— Mackintosh's Etb. rid. |>p. 6, 0. 
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cause be the nature of language and the dependence of philo- 
sophy upon it, or, the nature of philosophy, or, our imperfect 
knowledge of the latter), can have no further room to doubt 
that the same ideas may be conveyed to Indian minds, in 
their own languages, without much further circumlocution. 

To put two minds in the same train of thought is all that 
it is ever given to language to accomplish : to effect this by 
the cumbrous expedient of definitions, amounting almost to 
dissertation upon the most ordinary and necessary vocables, 
is all that it has yet been given to philosophic* language to 
achieve in Europe. Such being the case, is it possible to 
advert to that universal consciousuess, or almost universal 
experience, which form the basis and evidence of all the 
truths of philosophy* in connection with the long-sustained 
and literary character of Indian civilisation, without reaching 
the conviction that the alleged incapacity of the Indian 
vernacular languages cannot relate to the ordinary topics and 
functions of language, but must respect that peculiar function 
and those special topics in reference to which the feebleness 
of our own lauguage is confessed ; or, that the cure of this 
particular defect of the oriental vernaculars need excite the 
despair of those only who are hopeless about its cure in refer- 
ence to their own ? 

We must exaggerate the perfection of our own language as 
much us we do the imperfection of those of India — we must 
further shut our eyes to the essential nature and function of 
speech, to the connection of philosophy with life, and to the. 
high date of Indian civilisation, before we can admit the 
assertion that the Indian languages neither are, nor can readily 
be made, competent to express our knowledge. Their present 
competency is great, in most ordinary views; and if a very 
moderate degree of public patronage continue to be bestowed 
ou the learned languages whence they are derived, the efficient 
lexicographical and grammatical labours of the past upon the 
vulgar tongues may be completed so as, without extraordinary 
pains, delay, or expense, to render the latter as much more 

* It may be as well, onee for all, to say that by this term I mean to exprea all 
knowledge beyond the limits of mathematics anil strict physics. The latter I 
indicate by the word science. 
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effective as can be required, or can be expected by those who 
either understand the real state of the English language at 
present, or the nature of language in general. 

Any number of new terms, ns clear to the mind and ns little 
startling to the ear, as the oldest words in the languages, may 
be introduced into Hindee and Bengalee from Sanskrit, owing 
to the peculiar genius of the latter,* with much more fatality 
than we can introduce new terms into English : nor does the 
ta^ic of introducing such new terms into the Indian vernaculars 
imply or exact more than the most ordinary skill or labour on 
the part of the conductors of education, so Ion;/ as they dis- 
connect not themselves wholly from, Indian literatim. With 
such views of the nature of language in general, ami of the 
existing comparative value of the languages of Europe and of 
India, I foresee that I may be set down for a lingual sceptic, or, 
may be, perchance, enlisted under the banners of that party 
which, without substituting English for the living tongues of 
India, would improve the latter by directly grafting English 
terms upon them, in preference to resorting to Sanskrit and 
Arabic. So far, however, from the truth is it, that my views 
of the general question are sceptical, that I am thoroughly 
convinced there is such a thing as idiosyncracy and genius in 
every cognate group of languages, and that this genius is of 
60 rigid and commanding a nature that it is indispensably 
necessary humbly to bow to it, in all schemes for the improve- 
ment of any given tongue : for, if not, how happened it that 
those wonderful men who flourished in England between the 
Reformation and the Revolution, placed ns they were close to 
the sources of our language, and endowed as they were with 
the highest faculties, yet failed utterly in becoming models of 
style ? and how happened it that the wits of Queen Anne, 
much remoter as they were placed from the sources of our 
language, and incomparably inferior as were their mental 
powers, became so aj ; once and for ever ? The solo reason is 
that the former opposed, and the latter yielded to, the genius 
of our tongue, both in their terms and in their sentences. 

# I borrow thii idea, in his words, from Mackintosh, who applies it to German. 
Every scholar knows, and knows why, it is singularly applicable to the Indian 
Prakrits, through Sanakrtt. 
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If, again, it be not necessary to consult idiomatic law, the 
usage of society, and vernacular euphony, whence arises a great 
part of that difficulty in respect to the introduction of a more 
copious and precise phraseology into English, which as we have 
seen, Malthus deemed it impossible to conquer ; and Mackintosh 
but faintly hoped some future Bacon might subdue ? And how, 
yet again, are we to account for the steady and successful resis- 
tance which our language has made, for the last fifty years, 
against incorporation with either the peculiar nomenclature of 
science, or that of fashion ? In that period, to go no further, a 
thousand modish ephemeral phrases have striven in vain to mix 
themselves with the great stream of our language ; nor has the 
unusual popularity of the physical sciences, in the same era, en- 
abled them, dignified and valuable as '.hey are, to wed their 
phraseology to our common speech ? 

Facts like the above will satisfy all those who are capable of 
appreciating them, that the people of India would never endure 
such an olla podrida as Anglo-Hindee or Anglo-lliudoosthanee ; 
and that if the vernacular languages of this country are to be 
preserved, their improvement, so far as it is requisite to convey 
European ideas, must be effected in the manner exacted by the 
genius of these languages. 

The vague declamation, with which we are overwhelmed upon 
the subject of the feebleness and inefficiency of the native 
languages, is partly caused by the unfairness of that controversial 
spirit, which has laid hold of this question of the best vehicle 
for communicating our knowledge to India, and partly also by 
the difficulty of procuring and applying a measure of the value 
of languages. Standard works, dictionaries and grammars, 
certainly furnish a relative measure; yet is it one which few 
persous can , and many fewer will, apply, even when there is 
room to apply it. If, however, we look back to the state of our 
own language three centuries ago, nobody, I presume, will be 
found hardy enough to assert its superiority, as an organ for the 
communication of knowledge, to the Bengalee, Hindee, or 
Hindoostanee of the present day. Now should we be able to 
adduce express evidence, that the most competent of judges 
deemed the English of 1530 entirely capable of performing that 
very function which the Indian vernaculars of 1835 are alleged 
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to be incapable of performing, such an evidence, it might be 
hoped, would convince many who cannot, or will not, examine 
the question more deeply. It is thus then that Sir Thomas 
More expresses himself in 1530 : — “ For us for that our tongue 
is called barbarouse, is but a fantasye, for so is, as every learned 
man knoweth, every strange language to other: And if they 
would call it barren of wordes, there is no doubt but it is 
plenteouse enough to express our myndes in any thinge where- 
fore one man hath used to speke with another.” May we not, 
after this, say, for that the Indian vernaculars are called harbor* 
ouse and barren of wordes, it is but a fantasye ? No one, at least, 
can pretend to assert that the English language of 1530 had, or 
that the vernaculars of India at present, have not, dictionaries and 
grammars ; and he must be lost to all sense of impartiality who 
would maintain that the English chronicles and romances of 
the Middle Ages are superior in matter or style to such works 
as are now extant in Bengalee, Hindoo ami llindoostauee. 
And as for capacity of rapid and facile improvement, who shall 
venture to deny it to the Indian vernaculars who considers 
with what a giant’s pace his own tongue advanced to almost all 
the power it yet possesses, when the impulse to improvement 
had once been given ? 

The English works of the age immediately following that of 
Sir T. More yet excite our wonder, and despair of rivalling 
their characteristic excellences. No one has confessed this more 
freely than that very writer, himself a master of our language 
(Mackintosh), whose complaints of its poverty and inefficiency, 
in other respeds, were exhibited in the preceding part of this 
letter. Should not contrasted factq such as these warn us to 
forbear from dogmatic opinions upon the prospective or latent 
power of foreign languages ? Should they not teach us to ex- 
amine the question modestly and carefully ? Let us awake the 
popular mind in India, and assuredly the natives, with our aid 
and example, will soon demonstrate that their languages possess 
capabilities equal to any demand. The history, not only of our 
own language, but of every vulgar tongue in Europe, justifies 
the presumption that, so soon as effort is directed towards their 
improvement, the Indian vernaculars will almost immediately 
and spontaneously put forth the ordinary strength of language ; 
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and as for what may be called its extraordinary strength, I 
think I have shown that our own tongue has not yet put it forth. 
Our inability to express without extreme periphrasis the 
reccntly-elalnmited truths of all departments of the philosophy 
of life is confessed, as we have seen, by the greatest men of the 
age. In respect to the remedy of this peculiar defect of all 
known languages, so far as it is remediable, the Hindoos will 
enjoy, in the genius of the Sanskrit, and in their freedom from 
our conventional embarrassments, a liberty denied to us ; and 
they will in the meanwhile probably be able to express, as we 
shall for them, all this class of ideas without more circumlocu- 
tion than we are now compelled by our poverty of direct terms 
to use in English. 

Hut it may be urged that SirT. More’s a? -ertion in 1530, rela- 
tive to the then power of our language, was confined to its capa- 
city for colloquial purposes, and did not contemplate its per- 
manent prospective use as an instrument of thought and medium 
for the communication of knowledge. No, indeed ! Let us then 
advert to the circumstances under which these remarkable words 
of More were uttered, and see how the case stands. 

The proposition of that age in England was the general diffu- 
sion of sound knowledge. The existing stock of such knowledge 
possessed by the few, and which it was proposed to make the 
heritage of the many, was derived from without. The language 
of that without (Latin or Greek, or both, it matters not to the 
argument) was a highly-wrought instrument of thought, whilst 
the English vernacular was a comparatively rude one. Hence 
arose the question, whether the end to be accomplished (that 
is, the general diffusion of sound knowledge) might be more 
readily and happily attained by setting aside the homely Saxon, 
and diffusing the new ideas directly through their appropriate 
tongue (a ready-made and powerful instrument), or, by adhe- 
rence to, and improvement of, the unfashioned vernacular. One 
party took the former side of tire question ; Sir T. More and his 
friends, the latter ; and it was with express reference to this state 
of things that Sir T. More expressed himself in the words I 
have quoted. Now I apprehend, that the question at issue 
between the Oriental and Occidental parties in India at this 
moment, is precisely that which was proposed to the regenerators 
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of England in 1530. And whilst I do but glance at the speedy 
and triumphant confirmation of More’s views, I proceed to 
insist that unless the Occidentalists can show, either that the 
feebleness and plurality of the Indian vernaculars are greater 
than those of the English vernaculars of three centuries back, 
or that the power of our present English exceeds the force, as 
an instrument of thought, of Greek and Latin, they will be 
required to demonstrate one or other of these further poiuts, viz., 
that our means of spreading English in India are superior to 
those possessed by the regenerators of England for the diffu- 
sion of Greek and Latin, or, that the more (/aural grounds upon 
which More so wisely rested his main defence of the vernacu- 
lars, are unsound or inapplicable. 

More did not deny that the English of his day was an inac- 
curate organ for the communication of knowledge, as compared 
with Greek and Latin. He only denied that it was anything 
like so much so as was asserted. Such (mutatis mutandis) is 
the argument of the Oriental party to the present debate. More 
asserted that whatever present obstacles to the general diffusion 
of knowledge might occur from the use of an imperfect instru- 
ment, much greater present obstacles must arise from the resort 
to an unknuu'n one. More further asserted that whatever 
cost and trouble might be requisite for making English pros- 
pectively an adequate organ of thought, a hundred-fold greater 
cost and trouble would be required to change the national organ. 
With More the Orieutalists make the like assertions, in refer- 
ence to the Indian tongues and to the substitution of English. 
The first of the assertions demonstrates itself, and is not denied 
by the Occidentalists, however much they overlook its practical 
importance, l’ass we then on to the second — Is it easier to 
improve the Indian vernaculars, or to substitute English for 
them ? Towards the decision of this question we possess advan- 
tages denied to More. To us the wonderfully rapid and facile 
improvement of the vernaculars of Europe, so soon as effort was 
directed that way, is’matter of historic fact. 

To us too the invincible tenacity of the habit of language is 
not less matter of historic fact * Those only who shall venture 
to deny the merit of our earliest writers, after the revival of let- 

« See “Time! ” of April 23, 1872, and of May 25, 1874. Note of 187(5. 
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ters, can dispute the first position, or the facility of improvement. 
Those only who shall venture to deny that the immutability of 
language has served, by its clear and broad light, to guide us to 
the determination of mauy most important points relative to 
the affiliation and connection of the various families of the 
human race — points which not even the strong impress of^dis- 
tinctive physical conformation could help us to decide — can 
challenge the second position, or the difficulty qf change. Let us 
attend for a moment to the nature of this evidence demonstrat- 
ing the truth of the latter position. In the last age it was 
thought, that those striking differences of physiognomy, which 
contradistinguish and designate the varieties of our species, are 
less changeable than differences of language, how permanent 
soever the latter were admitted to be. The further and completer 
researches of the present age have pn zed the contrary. In the 
almost Georgian features of the modern descendants of the 
western Turks, we look in vain for the physical signs of their 
origin ; whilst we find that origin still distinctly imprinted on 
their speech. Here is a familiar instance : others may be found 
in the works of those still living authors, who, from a survey 
of the whole old world, have deduced the general and uncon- 
testod inference, that of all the mutable characteristics of 
mankind national language is the most obstinately adhesive ! 

Sir T. More was reduced to argue the comparative feasibility 
of change and of improvement upon far less strong data than 
the course of events and knowledge has enabled us now to rest 
it on; and looking at this point from the vantage ground of 
present experience, I maintain, that, quoad feasibility, an incal- 
culable preponderance of reason belongs to the argument of the 
Orientalists, who hold that, whatever the difficulty of improving 
the popular languages, the change of them — in other words the 
conquest of the most tenacious of habits amongst that people 
which, of all upon the face of the Earth, is most wedded to habit 
— is a hundred times more difficult. 

Lest I should swell my letter to inconvenient bounds I forbear 
to press a detailed comparison of those means of influencing 
the popular mind to the adoption of a new speech, which were 
possessed by the antivernacular party in England in 1530, and 
which are now at the disposal of the same party in India. Upon 
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this point, I assume, as I am well entitled to do, that the former 
had preponderant advantages in their compatriotism with the 
objects of the proposed experiment, which the latter are wholly 
devoid of. If, then, the antivemacular party in England failed 
to answer the following cardinal objection to their scheme, and 
having failed, lost their cause, I may still hope that the ultimate 
defeat of the antivemacular party in India is certain ; since the 
objection, great and vital in itself, applies with double force, 
here and now. 

Both parties in England admitted that the end in view was 
the making of knowledge the portion of the many: but unless 
the instrument of its communication were generally acquired, 
the thing communicated must be perpetually restricted to the 
few. Now, Sir T. More contended, that the inspiring of a general 
love of knowledge, in itself most difficult, would be rendered 
hopeless, if the aditus of the temple were rendered so steep and 
thorny as the necessary acquisition of a difficult foreign language 
must make it; and that, therefore, in all human probability, the 
practical consequence of Greek or Latin becoming the sole organ 
for the communication of truth would be, the defeat of the end 
by the means ; and that, not simply with the loss of the benefit 
sought, but with the entailing ip perpetuity on England those 
worst of evils resulting from monopolised and misapplied learning. 
Such a consequence flowed directly and necessarily from the 
partial prevalence of a foreign medium — and no general preva- 
lence could reasonably be anticipated. But eveu that anticipa- 
tion could not be entertained unaccompanied by apprehensions 
lest such a slavish imitation of foreign models should extinguish 
freedom of thought, and all the generous impulses bound up 
with the speech of our fatherland. The success, therefore, as 
well as the failure of the antivernacular organ, was liable to 
induce mischiefs for which knowledge itself could poorly com- 
pensate; and as the vernacular organ was free from such 
damning liabilities, t]je latter was preferred upon this prepon- 
derant ground of preference ! In reference to the question as 
it occurred in England in the beginning of the lflth century, 
no scheme so extravagant as the change of the national language 
was openly or, at all, willingly, broached by the anti vernacular 
party: and it was only More’s far-reaching sagacity which, by 
vol ii. a 
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demonstrating this to be a pre-requisite to the success of the 
antivern&cular plan (if, as was pretended, the general spread of 
knowledge were the object), brought the question to that issue, 
there. It was reserved for our Indian regenerators to cope 
directly with such a difficulty — to make nothing of it — to shut 
their eyes to the consequences of failure : and that under cir- 
cumstances multiplying infinitessimaliy the chances of failure, 
and i>eculiarly aggravative of its consequences ! 

Does any one mean to deny, that the researches of the last 
and present age have demonstrated the extraordinary tenacity 
of the habit of language ?* Does any one mean to deny the 
peculiar subserviency of the people of India to the dominion of 
habit ? .And if not, then I would further ask, whether, few as 
we are in India, and limited as are the pecuniary means at our 
disposal to this end, our absolute inc -mmunity of sentiment 
with the people does not strip of all the semblance of probability 
a successful attempt by us to vanquish the most rooted of 
human habits amongst a people entirely wedded to custom? 
To me it appears that nothing short of a miracle could avert 
failure from such au attempt ; and that therefore it is peculiarly 
incumbent on those who have the permanent weal of India at 
heart, to inquire into the consequences of failure. The proposal 
is to make English the sole organ of sound knowledge — the 
sole instrument of its communication : and it needs no words 
to prove that, if the organ be but very partially adopted, the 
knowledge must be restricted in the same degree. Either, theD, 
we must succeed in anglicising the speech of the Indians, or we 
must, by such au attempt, create a small exclusive body of pro- 
ficients in our lore. But knowledge is power : English know- 
ledge is in India power of the most formidable character: and 
if that power do but get associated with office, is it possible to 
doubt its becoming, in the hands of those natives who possess 
it, an instrument for the oppression of their fellows more for- 
midable even than the present priestly monopoly of learning? 
Now it so happens that all the advocates for making our lan- 
guage the medium of education, have likewise contended for 
making it the instrument of administration. Such was Mr, 
Grant’s doctrine in 1792: and such is the doctrine of the 

• See “ Time* ” abort referred to. 
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present day. It is needless, therefore, to argne tendencies : the 
association of anglicised education to anglicised administration, 
is avowed, and declared to be a grand desideratum 1 This is, 
indeed, taking the bull by the horns ; for the worst exacerbations 
of the antivemacular organ must doubtless flow from such 
association, how mischievous soever its effects might be, unaided 
by such direct connection with power, Were the question, 
indeed, a political, and not a philanthropical one ; did we seek 
the stdbilitation of our dominion over India, and in this view 
seek to measure the effects of an English compared with a 
Persian organ of administration, there might bo some room for 
hesitation — perhaps for even the preference claimed for our 
language. Such, however, is not the question : our aim is the 
people’s increase in happiness through increase in knowledge. 
We seek to regenerate India ; and to lay the foundations of a 
social system which time and God’s blessing on the labours of 
the founders shall mature, perhaps long after we aro no longer 
forthcoming on the scene. Let, then, the foundations be broad 
and solid enough to support the vast superstructure. Lot us 
begin in the right way, or fifty years hence we may have to 
retrace our steps, and commence anew! Sound knowledge 
generally diffused is the greatest of all blessings : but the sound- 
ness of knowledge has ever depended, and ever will, on its free, 
and equal, and large communication. Partially diffused it is 
not only no good, but a bitter and lasting curse — the special 
curse which hath blighted the fairest portion of Asia from time 
immemorial, and which for hundreds of years made even Chris- 
tianity a poison to the people of Europe ! Would you inchoate 
plans of education liable to produce*such a result ? Do you 
mean to deny the liability? or to contend that it is not a 
•damning one? No one asserts that it is impossible to change 
the speech of this vast continent. It is ouly contended that 
the attempt is of all others the most difficult, and one for which 
your means are enormously disproportionate to the end. You 
are a drop, literally, m the ocean, and a drop, too, separated from 
the mass of waters by the strongest antipathy. So circum- 
stanced, should you not consider that the many are unapt to 
seek knowledge for itself, though the few can always be won to 
pursue, through it, the path of profit and of power ? and should 
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you not reflect that to wrap up knowledge in a mysterious garb 
and to connect it directly with authority, is the sure way to 
cause it to he turned into an engine of oppression of the many 
by the few ? True, Persian is such an instrument at present, 
and perhaps working more mischief than English could do: 
true, were English the language of administration, it would tend 
greatly to the strengthening of our power, in every sense but 
that large and ultimate one, which identifies the security of 
dominion with the happiness of the mass of its objects. But 
the cardinal and overruling truth is, that dominion as well as 
knowledge should have no secrets. Now, foreign organs of com- 
munication universally tend to create and maintain such secrets; 
whilst all the circumstances of our situation in India are preg- 
nant with aptitude to educe that tende •- jy ; and as the evils 
flowing from the existence of those secrets are proved by the 
experience of all ages and countries to be the direst to which 
a nation can be exposed, this damning liability suffices for the 
rejection of such organs. It sufficed in England — in all Europe 
— in the hour of its regeneration : far more should it suffice in 
India, where the one thing to be eschewed by those who have the 
happiness of its countless millions at stake, is the hazard of 
making knowledge an official monopoly in the hands of a small 
number of the people. Any plan for regenerating India which 
involves such a hazard should be rejected at once on that single 
ground ; and the preference of the vernacular over the English 
instrument of knowledge is sufficiently established by the 
exemption of the former, and the non-exemption of the latter, 
from this hazard. Compare the character and effects of Greek 
and Homan civilisation (amongst those nations themselves I 
mean) with Chaldean, Egyptian, old Persian, and Indian civi- 
lisation ; and tell me precisely why the one called forth all the 
sublime energies of our kind, whilst the other debased even 
whilst it refined the nations? Why, but because knowledge 
associated with power was made a monopoly with the latter, 
and expressly so by means of an inscrutable medium, whilst 
with the former it was the common heritage of all, because 
linked to common use by its vernacular organ. 

We are told that but for the incessant motion and unrestrained 
range of the waters of the ocean, they would become a mass of 
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•corruption which would speedily poison the world. Have not 
the waters of knowledge, wherever restrained in their circulation, 
become corrupt themselves, and corruptive of all else ? And 
are there any facts better established by the history of all ages 
and nations, than first, that it is almost better for a nation to 
have no knowledge at all than one which is denied a free and 
general circulation ? And, secondly, that the strong tendency 
of knowledge is to centre in the few, who, as surely as they 
possess, abuse the monopoly ? 

Leisure and ease are the parents of knowledge, which reveals 
not its charms to the neophyte: hence the inability and the 
disinclination of the many — an Inability and a disinclination so 
deeply founded in the nature of things, that he who overlooks 
them, or fails to make the obviation of them the basis of a 
national scheme of education, may, if there be any truth in 
history, any reliance on human nature, be pronounced a mis- 
chievous friend or traitorous enemy of the many, who, under 
the pretence of benefiting, would inflict the direst evils on them. 
It would seem that a certain degree of case in the circumstances 
of a people, and a certain degree of popularity in their public 
institutions, must conspire with the facility and aptitude to 
common use of vernacular media of education, before knowledge 
can become a blessing, by becoming the heritage of the many, 
identified with their household wants and familiar experiences, 
and deriving from such identity tho power of influencing and 
being influenced by them, in an easy and effectual manner. 
This, I say, would seem to be the case : but there can be no 
question that, under any conceivable circumstances of the 
people of India in relation to us, fot the next fifty years, any 
attempt to make our difficult and strange language the organ of 
the communication of our effective knowledge is infinitely more 
likely to entail on the country the curse of a monopolised and 
perverted, than the blessing of a diffused and justly applied, 
learning. Where gliall we find among the people of India the 
leisure and the ease for anything like a general and disinterested 
conquest of the vast and odious obstacle we thus place at the 
threshold of the temple of knowledge, obscuring all the beauty 
within ? And what more certain than that such obstacle, if it 
exist, will only be vanquished by the few who are sustained in 
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their efforts, not by the quiet impulse of a love of truth, but by 
the lust of profit and power combined? Let us do nothing 
rather than do this : and let us consider that the regeneration 
of India must be so essayed as to avoid the possibility of inflict* 
ing on the people evils so great, at once, and so incident to every 
feature of our situation as their teachers and rulers, as those 
which have never yet failed to flow from knowledge monopolised 
and associated with office ! 

The mystification of knowledge and of administration, sepa- 
rately evil, are dreadful when combined ; and were we to 
anglicise our courts and our schools, we could scarcely fail, 
under all the circumstances of the case, to fix on India the 
curse of this double iniquity. There would soon be no want of 
English officials among the natives, who would rush to our 
schools like vultures to the battle-ihdd: but the end of such 
a system would be worse than the beginning : nor can I find 
words to express my surprise, that those, who deplore the evils 
of a Persian organ of administration, should fail to perceive 
that an English one would perpetuate the greater part of the 
mischief flowing from the former : for, though the inexpertness 
of the governors in the use of that instrument work no doubt 
much evil, by far the largest share of the mischief proceeds 
from its use being utterly unlenovm to the governed — a condition 
of things which the substitution of English would leave where 
it was before, if it did not even aggravate it. Why did we 
immortalise our Edward for vemacularising the language* of 
the courts of law ? because it is of the last importance to the 
happiness of nations, that the people — the mnuy — should have 
the readiest possible means of rightly appreciating legal pro- 
ceedings. And is it not, indeed, perfectly monstrous to impose 
on the many, who are stripped of all the appliances for its 
accomplishment, a task which the few alone can perform, by 
reason of their exclusive possession of those appliances ? But 
what else than this is it to anglicise the administration in India, 
in order that our functionaries may be spared the labour -of 
learning the speech of the people, who are thereby obliged to 

* Remember too Whitelock’s noble speech, when the question went farther end 
involved the vemticularisation of the whole language of the law, and not merely the 
pleadings as in King Edward's time. 
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leant ours ? To vs, with our leisure, and formed capacity to 
learn, the acquisition of their speech is most easy; and the 
knowledge of one suffices to meet the need of thousands, nay, 
millions. To them, doomed to daily toil from their youth up- 
wards, the acquisition of our language is next to impossible ; 
nor can the knowledge of one be made subservient to the need 
of another. 

This, the essential view of the case, is not less applicable to 
educational than to administrative organs : and yet, because of 
the obvious and comparatively trivial fact, that, so long as a 
native has not learnt our langunge, his knowledge must be 
bounded by the extent of our translations into his, it is coolly 
said, that for us to put our knowledge into the native garb is 
a “confined and ineffectual" manner of enlightening the count- 
less myriads of our poverty-stricken subjects, in comparison of 
that of requiring them to master the prodigious difficulties of our 
speech, ere they shall be allowed to gather a particle of our 
knowledge 1 Tolly methinks could scarcely go further than 
tills ; for I need not say that such a mastery of our language as 
should empower a native of India to use it safely as an instru- 
ment of thought, is a far different thing from such a knowledge 
of it as suffices to enable him to make his bread as a copyist. 
Bad English scholars will make little effectual use of the stores 
of English meditation : and whoever adverts, but for a moment, 
to the relative capacity and means of the natives and of our- 
selves to make a right use of the languages, each of the other, 
in the communication and search of truth, and yet insists that 
they should be required to adopt our instruments, and not wo 
theirs, may be-safely said to be either too shallow, or too lazy, 
to understand the subject It is, however, no less an authority 
than Mr. Grant who propounds this notable maxim, instancing 
(to crown the absurdity) in religion ! Now, since the immutable 
truths of religion are all bound up in one small volume, the 
labour of one competent translator may, it is obvious, suffice, 
with the aid of the press, to make those truths for ever accessible 
to all who can read their mother tongue ; nor is it less obvious 
that such a translator may be reared in our ranks with a tithe 
of the labour which would be requisite to unseal the original 
volume to one single native. Compare this state of things with 
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that flowing from the opposite plan of making English the sins 
qua non of knowledge ; no single native can learn the truths of 
your religion till he has mastered your difficult language- 
mastered it, I say, and not merely learnt to parrot it I Nor can 
the knowledge of one suffice, in strictness and in truth, for more 
than himself — unless he take on himself the office of translator; 
and in such event the reiterative labour objected to the ver- 
nacular plan equally attaches to the anti vernacular — only 
stripped of all its power and energy! No instance could be 
more unfortunate than the special one selected by Mr. Grant to 
illustrate his doctrine ; and which, I humbly submit, is the very 
one that the skilful adversary would seize for its reductio ad 
almirdum, for the strongest illustration of its falseness. 

Without taking undue advantage of he instance of religion, let 
us use it merely to throw light upon ihe principle contended for, 
viz., that as a good translation, once made, directly opens the 
knowledge contained in the work translated to millions of the 
people, whereas the teaching of our language can only tell 
quoad the individual taught, the objection that the knowledge 
conveyed by the first mode must be limited by the extent of 
our translations, is cast entirely into the shade by the necessary 
regard for those cardinal difficulties, springing out of the con- 
dition of the people, which absolutely preclude them from 
availing themselves of the second mode. We, who have leisure 
and ease, aud minds highly trained, and practical conversancy 
with divers tongues, can, therefore, readily master the languages 
of India ; and provide, with no insuperable labour or cost a 
sufficiency of translation to convey the substance of our know- 
ledge to all its millions. They, who have neither leisure, nor 
ease, nor minds highly trained, nor practical conversancy with 
any language differing from their mother tongues, can scarcely, 
by possibility, master your speech. Yet you would put off the 
weight from your own shoulders and lay it upon theirs! 
would make their acquisition of your most ^difficult and utterly 
alien tongue the indispensable preliminary to the communication 
of your blessed gifts of truth and science : And, lest the still 
and quiet impulse of a love of knowledge shoulcf fail to animate 
the toil-doomed and custom-ridden multitude to so vast and 
irksome and apparently useless a preliminary labour, you would 
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anglicise your administration of the country, in order to make 
palpably intelligible the connection of English with popular 
utility ! And wherefore would you do all this ? because, because 
I say — translations reveal no truths that are untranslated, and 
because (but this by way of appendix) “ community of feeling 
through the medium of a common language ” is an acknowledged 
tie of subject to sovereign, and one which your barbarian prede- 
cessors in dominion thought it proper to knit, for their own 
convenience and safety, without wasting a moment to consider 
the effects of such a constrained bond upon the happiness of 
their people ! 

So feeble an argument as the former is aptly backed by so 
iniquitous a one as the latter. 

Compare the means and opportunities of learning possessed by 
the few and by the many ; and then, unless you hold that know- 
ledge and administration should be mystified for the sole benefit 
of the former, and in despite of the most terrible consequences 
to the latter, you will have no difficulty in perceiving that the 
few, who rule and who teach, have no duty comparable to that 
of laying open tho secrets of both, as far as possible, to those 
whose ignorance and necessities are but too apt, under the most 
favourable circumstances, to make them bitter sufferers by such 
secrets ! Tho aptitude of knowledge to become a fraudful mys- 
tery, as well as the miserable consequences to tho weal of tho 
many of its becoming such, are, I repeat, facts attested by all 
history ; and facts of which the causes may be at once found 
in the difficulties inseparable from the acquisition of knowledge, 
and the overwhelming pressure of those difficulties on the 
leisurcless and necessitous multitude. All history proclaims, 
too, that of all the circumstances which facilitate and confirm 
the growth and duration of this evil, an unvernacular medium 
is the most operative ; as of all thoso which prevent or destroy 
the evil, a vernacular medium is so. Why? Because the 
former at once carrie.s away knowledge (in itself an abstraction) 
beyond the pale of those household and imminent cares which 
necessarily engross almost the whole attention of the many; 
whilst the latter tends incessantly to approximate, to reconcile, 
and, as far as possible, to identify them. Glorious approxima- 
tion; thrice glorious reconciliation, to which alone the too 
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helpless and too little heeded many owe their exemption from 
the curse of knowledge, as well their partial admission to its 
blessing I 

This is the commanding and overruling view of the question 
of the best instrument for the communieation and search of 
truth, as it occurs to us at present in relation to the people of 
India. Their numbers, their necessities, their prejudices pre- 
scribe the sole use of the most facile and popular instrument, 
imposing the whole labour of facilitation upon us. Every 
circumstance of our situation, as joint teachers and rulers, 
prescribes the sole use of the safest instrument. But the 
welcome, and easy, and safe instrument is the vernacular. The 
unwelcome, and difficult, and unsafe, is the English. On each 
of the three counts, but especially on ' he lust, the preference is 
due to the former, and would be stilt so, though its intrinsical 
feebleness as an organ of thought were considerably greater, in 
comparison of the English instrument, than it can be allowed 
to be. 

I do not deny the reality of those objections to the vernacular 
plan which consist in the necessary reiteration of translation, 
and in the augmented difficulty of it, arising out of the inunity 
and inaccuracy of the living languages. On the contrary, I say 
of such objections, valeant quantum, valeant. Let those difficul- 
ties be duly considered ; but let them not be exaggerated ; and 
above all, let them not be pushed forward so as to exclude from 
view the difficulties and hazards which are inseparable from the 
antivernacular plan of education. 

The one class of difficulties principally falls on ourselves, as 
the teachers ; the other class, principally on the people, as the 
learners. Now because our appliances are, in comparison of 
those of the people, as infinity almost to unity, I therefore lay 
the burden where it can best be borne. But it is because the 
vernacular is free from all liability to do mischief, whereas the 
antivernacular scheme threatens to make V the food of one the 
poison of many,” that I abandon all hesitation in my preference 
of the former. Let us do no harm, at least, if we do but little 
good. Learning is not, in itself, a blessing: it is so only accord- 
ing to its use and application. Generally diffused, and identified 
with the ordinary pursuits, and thoughts, and wants, of society at 
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large* it is beneficent power — power at once incapable of mis- 
application to the purposes of tyranny, and capable of aiding, 
in the highest degree, the accomplishment of every useful and 
generous aim and end. But not so identified, it becomes stale 
and unprofitable: not so diffused, it becomes noxious, and 
noxious in the highest degree — the certain engine of deception 
and oppression 1 

Adopt the vernacular OTgan, and you may at least hope for 
such general diffusion, and such household identification; be- 
cause the strong tendency of the instalment itself is to work 
them out, despite of all obstacles. Adopt the antivcmaeular 
organ, and you may not hope for either; because the strong 
tendency of the instrument selected is to counteract their 
development, by favouring that natural proneness of knowledge 
to contraction and perversion, which results but too easily from 
the necessities of the many and the temptations of the fowl 
Consider, above all things, those necessities of the many: 
beware, above all things, of those temptations of the few: for 
the whole circumstances of the people of India, as well as all 
those of our relation to them, tend to give those temptations a 
fatal strength, and to direct it point blank against those 
necessities. The whole of the circumstances in question consti- 
tute in themselves, and in despite of your protective prerogatives, 
an invitation to the few to turn their gifts against the helpless 
multitude. Would you, indirectly but effectually, sanction and 
ratify that invitation, anglicise your courts and your schools: 
would you do all that human prudence can suggest to reverse 
this doom of Asiatic sovereignty, vemacvlarise your courts and 
your schools, and draw the mass of thfe people yet nearer to you 
by the largest possible association of themselves to the task of 
governing them. But ye have heard that the peojde, like tlicir 
languages, are inefficient instruments: I deny it not; hut 
verily I say unto you there is a holy aim and end in such 
courses far beyond instrumental efficiency, and which thus only 
shall you reach; and that end is to lift the people from the 
dust, and to breathe that generous fire into their torpid souls, 
the kindling of which must be the beginning of their regenera- 
tion ! Why does Elphinstone observe that if Providence should 

•Bee" Time* " of April 25, IS'2. Koto of 1870. 
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evjr bless the Affghans with a wise lawgiver, they might bo far 
more easily regenerated than the people of India ? Because the 
former possess, and the latter want, intellectual and moral 
stamina — those seeds of character which alone admit of culture. 

It is this deplorable want which in India defies the best 
efforts of education and of administration, and ever will do so 
till both are principally directed to supply the deficiency, instead 
of (as at present) compassing inferior ends. The aim is high — 
its perfect realisation far distant — and probably not reserved for 
us. But let us do nothing to counteract it — to render its reali- 
sation yet more impossible : and if we take the direct road to 
this chief object, let us be encouraged to proceed by the double 
reflection upon our own abjectness in time gone by, and of our 
present noble and universal erectrn ^s of spirit. 

Now, I object to the antiverna' ular organ of education, and 
of administration, not merely as aiding and confirming the 
tendency of knowledge itself to become monopolised and per- 
verted to the uses of oppression, but also because, firstly, it is 
apt to generate or confirm servile intellectual habits, especially 
when combined with the absence of political liberty ; and be- 
cause, secondly, it is not less apt to divorce speculation from 
experience, theory from practice, abstraction from life. 

Those who are accustomed to consider the despotic in- 
fluence of words over ideas — an influence which even that 
intellectual giant Locke declared his frequent inability to 
subdue when it was connected with a foreign language, save by 
rendering the passage into his own tongue — will be able to 
appreciate the nature of the first objection ; or, if not, they have 
only to consider the effects upon national character of the 
servile adoption of the Greek and Boman learning by the Gauls, 
and Iberians, and Britons ; and, in later times, by those nations 
who, having thrown down the Boman colossus, were content for 
ages to crouch beneath its literature. 

Those whom Borne subdued, became twice subject by their 
slavish acceptance of her language: and those who subdued 
Borne were only saved from vassalage to her learning by the 
free genius of their political institutions. 

If, again, you would appreciate the quality of the second 
objection, look at the character of learning in modem Europe 
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until it became vemacularised. It consisted entirely of thorny 
dialectics, or of flowery mysticism : and this, notwithstanding 
that its stock and root was the eminently useful and practical 
lore of Greece and of Borne t Can proof more strong be offered 
or required as to the debasing and disutilitising tendency of a 
foreign medium, however valuable itself, that is, as an organ of 
thought ! I think not : and tlurefore would I not employ such 
a medium in India ! 

Had it been possible to emasculate the Teutonic national 
character, the Greek and Itoman languages would have laid their 
chains on it : had it been possible among those energetic races 
of men to divorce learning from every species of utility, again 
the Greek and Boinan languages would have accomplished the 
divorce. And yet those languages, in their natal soils, were the 
veiy heralds of liberty and of utility ! 

To the Greeks and Bomans themselves, the breathing words 
lent double power to the burning thoughts ; because those words 
were autochthonous, were the heritage of every single Greek and 
Itoman, blended inseparably with his daily experiences, as well 
as with every movement of those more generous impulses, which 
made all Greek and Boman weal nnd woe a part of his own. 

The very same noble and useful ideas when transplanted to 
foreign soils were stripped of their nobility and their usefulness, 
by that very same instrument of their communication, which at 
home had so well sustained and diffused the energy of both those 
splendid qualities. 

And how was change so singular wrought ? for the instru- 
ment, as an instrument, retained its identical character. Was 
it that the Teutons, the Franks and Baxons, had in their own 
hearts no chord responsive to the majesty of Greek and Boman 
ideas, to all compact of liberty and of practical usefulness ? 

No supposition could be less true ! What was it, then ? It 
was that the difficulty of acquiring the use of the instrument 
coinciding with the intrinsic difficulty of knowledge, compelled 
the many to abandon the pursuit of knowledge altogether, and 
thus enabled the few to turn it into an engine of deception : it 
was that the unfamiliar nature of the instrument coinciding with 
the intrinsic tendency of knowledge to abstraction, speedily shut 
out utility from the view of scholars, and left them, a segregated 
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and separate caste, with the sole alternative of becoming syllo* 
gists or mystics. If we may trust the concurrent experience of 
the Middle Ages in Europe, and of all ages in Asia, it would 
seem that a vernacular medium is the only expedient for pre- 
serving either the generous, or the simply useful, properties of 
knowledge. Would you, then, make English knowledge a 
wholesome food — would you prevent its speedily becoming 
innutritive or poisonous — to the people of India, give it a 
vernacular organ ; for by such an organ only can it acquire and 
preserve those vital principles of accessibility, and of proneness 
to identification with household experiences, upon which it must 
wholly depend, whether that knowledge shall ever be a blessing, 
and shall not presently be a curse, to this land. 

August 1835 . 


LETTER II. 

Snt, — Should the picture I have drawn of the difficulties and 
hazards inseparable from the adoption of the English language as 
the organ of education (and of administration) be allowed to be, 
upon the whole, correct, it will follow that paramount consider- 
ations connected with the weal of the many enjoin and enforce 
the rejection of that organ. Should, on the other hand, the indica- 
tion I have given of the advantages inseparable from the adoption 
of the vernaculars as the media of education (and of administra- 
tion) be allowed to be, on the whole, accurate, it will follow 
that paramount considerations connected with the weal of the 
many enjoin and enforce the acceptance of those media. 

Before considerations weighty as those adverted to, the ques- 
tion of merely instrumental efficiency sinks into an insignificance 
from which nothing could redeem it, but demonstrative proof of 
such an utter and extreme degree of feebleness attaching to the 
vernacular languages, in this view, as absolutely to compel a 
resort, at whatever risk, to other instruments. But that no sem- 
blance of such proofs has been, or can be adduced, I think I have 
satisfactorily shown in my preceding letter ; and by so doing, I 
have, I trust, placed the preference due to a vernacular organ 
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upon unassailable grounds. It can scarcely be necessary for me 
to say, that my objections to an English organ of instruction are, 
in substance, not less applicable to a Sanskrit or an Arabic one. 
.And, as I freely admit that the latter languages, notwithstanding 
their difficulty, lead to nothing deserving of general study, but to 
much, the even partial study of which, as heretofore, is on every 
higher account to be deplored, it may be asked with what pos- 
sible aims I can seek to uphold the dead languages and literature 
of India, and to uphold them by public patronage ? 

I answer distinctly that those aims are, 1st. The improve- 
ment and literary application of the living languages, considered 
as the principal organs and instruments of general instruction in 
European lore. 2d. Means of facilitation and inducement, suited 
to the prejudices and ineptitude of the unlearned many, and of 
conciliation and check, adapted to the adverse interests and un- 
bounded influence of the learned few, with reference to the 
introduction and establishment of our knowledge, considered 
as the sole subject matter of general instruction. The use of 
the learned languages of the country I contemplate merely as 
subsidiary to the first purposes ; that of its literature sheerly as 
conducive to the last ; and whilst 1 concede that these purposes 
are eutirely preliminary, I expect, in the course of this letter, to 
be able to prove their indispensableness in that view. 

If I have succeeded in demonstrating by my precedent letter 
the cardinal importance and necessity of vcmacularising our 
knowledge, it would seem that systematic means to that end 
form an indispensable feature of our plans for the regeneration 
of India : And unless it be meant to be asserted, that the most 
rooted maxims and most cherished opinions of Indian society do 
not necessarily militate against the direct and unqualified accept- 
ance of our staple truths, it would seem that systematic means of 
accommodation and compromise constitute another indispensable 
feature of those plans. I shall recur to these features of educa- 
tional reform (heretofore so miserably obscured with dust and 
rubbish), in the sequel, in order to prove the obligation of 
Government to fix them in a collegiate establishment having for 
ins object the cultivation, with exclusive reference to them, of 
the learned languages and literature of the country. Meanwhile, 
haying I trust established the necessity of vernacularisation, and 
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its dependence upon the dead languages, I proceed to consider 
the necessity of accommodation and conciliation, with their de- 
pendence upon the literature. 

In approaching this topic, I feel a singular perplexity arising, 
not out of the difficulty of the subject, but out of that hardihood 
of assertion which has, of late, attempted to confuse and invali- 
date the clearest, largest, best-grounded inductions from our 
experience of the character and condition of the people oMndia. 
Until recently, the extremity of their poverty had been as little 
liable to question as the extremity of their prejudices. But 
now, it seems, the general acquisition of the English language is 
as entirely compatible with their means, as the direct adoption 
of English ideas with their inclinations. Fie upon such stulti- 
fying extravagances ! for, who not wholly blinded by his impetu- 
ous pursuit of some favourite theory, can fail to perceive that 
were the people indeed so easy in their circumstances, and so 
liberal in their minds, as is here assumed, there could be little 
or no occasion for our educational interference ? Nay, were the 
assumption in question anything but the very reverse of truth, 
we towering Europeans should be ourselves demonstrably reduced 
to take shelter under the most grovelling scepticism, entirely 
without motive to amend others or ourselves, how much soever 
they or we might need it Because if extreme moral and 
physical evil and hindrance did not practically flow from such 
notions as prevail in this land, the relative value of all con- 
ceivable human notions, must be reduced, universally, to such 
stuff as reveries are made of I How comes it that the advocates 
of these extremely liberal opinions do not perceive, that their 
tenets lead distinctly to the conclusion that all opinions whatever 
are matters of indifference? Take away from gross error its 
practical malignity and impotence, and you take away, at the 
same time, the practical importance of truth ! God forbid that I 
should dwell upon the hostility, the alienation, the imbecility, of 
the natives with a view to make them objects of execration or 
contempt. But for the physician to deny the disease at the very 
moment of prescribing the remedy, js surely too monstrous a 
procedure to be attended with advantages. Familiar as 1 am, and 
long have been, with the deep seat, and the wide spreading 
taint, of the disease, I could as soon dismiss the conscious- 
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ness of nay own identity as the awfully solemn impression 1 enter- 
tain, that if this malady be at all remediable with the moans at 
owr disposal, it can be so only by a treatment as nicely os possible 
adapted to the constitution and habits of the particular patient, 
whilst it is, at the same time, consistent with the general rules 
of the healing art. 1 oppose myself unwillingly to the opinions 
of those who have recently so much distinguished themselves 
by philanthropical efforts on behalf of tho people of India. But, 
the more I consider the drift and scope of these opinions, the more 
am 1 convinced that the great cause of native regeneration 
would be retarded, not advanced, by their adoption into general 
practice ; and that in proportion to the unparalleled obstacles 
which exist to the mental emancipation of Indians by Britons, is 
the inexpediency of direct measures to that end. If ' we would 
indigenate a European plant to the plains of India, it is univer- 
sally admitted that the first stock must be sent to tho Hills in 
the hope of procuring seed ; that there, to the advantage of cli- 
mate the utmost care must be superadded, if we would realise 
that hope ; and that, in the retransfer of the gradually -acclimated 
produce to the plains, we must redouble our previous pains in 
order to be ultimately successful in the experiment. And will 
those who make this admission, assert that tho moral and intel- 
lectual regeneration of the people of India by the people of Eng- 
land is an experiment which may be safely and successfully 
essayed v/Uhout any sort of preparation f Yet what hut this is the 
assertion — the proposition of those, who, having in view the dis- 
semination of our knowledge throughout India, contemptuously 
repudiate all connection with its literature, or with its living lan- 
guages ? Our institutions, civil and religious — political, social, 
and domestic, are not merely dissimilar from, hut the very anti- 
podes of, those of the Hindoos. And our knowledge — what is it 
but the fused extract of our institutions ? And is not their know- 
ledge tbe same of theirs f And is the prodigious gulf which now 
separates their minds from ours, to be, indeed, bridged over by 
measures involving an equal and utter neglect of the pride and 
power of the learned, of the necessities and imbecility of the 
unlearned, and of all the prepossessions, prejudices, and ac- 
customed thoughts and feelings, of both ? Surely not : nor, 
in a choice of difficulties, can the adoption of such measures be, 

VOL. il * * . 
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for an instant, admitted to be a closing with the lesser ones. 
Once for all, I would distinctly state, that I conceive the question 
to relate to the plan and outline of a system of general* education 
for the people of India. It is high time that some such plan 
should be devised, and having been devised, should be steadily 
adhered to by the majority of private educational establishments, 
as well as by the Government, quoad the extent of its patronage 
of education. Nor can I fail to deplore that bias towards the 
fashionable Anglomania which led Lord William Bentinck, when 
his attention had been momentarily arrested by this question, to 
proceed per saltim from the obvious absurdities of Orientalism 
to the obvious excellences of Occidentalism, without perceiving 
that, as usual, the real practical case — involving of necessity the 
consideration of local fitness as well a: of abstract perfection, and 
of means as well as of ends — could Live little affinity with such 
a vulgar palpable extreme. How long are we to go on picking 
up straggling students, and instructing them according to the un- 
aided dictates of individual caprice ? The smaller the funds at 
the disposal of Government to this end, the more carefully should 
they be husbanded by uniform system steadily prosecuted. I 
admit, at once and freely, the folly of squandering any portion 
of those funds upon oriental literature considered as, per se, the 
matter of instruction — or upon the learned languages considered 
ns, in any way, its media. But if the most insuperable obstacles 
exist to the unqualified transmission of English ideas in the 
English language, are we not necessarily thrown upon those 
languages and that literature for the indirect means of removing 
such obstacles, through vernacularisalion and through the coun- 
tenance and sanction of established notions ? And to what 
source save the public exchequer can we look for the adequate 
aud steady supply of these appliances and helps of the only sort 
of education in European lore which the people or can or will 
accept ? If the obstacles to direct measures be real, of what use 
can be the hardy denial of them ? And is not their reality at- 
tested by the concurrent testimony of history, of the laws and in- 

* This is the point, a general Byatem or what ia needful to lay the foundation 
of such : for particular casea, oa of princes and men of rank, the question is dif- 
ferent, or rather there is here no question of admissible exceptions to the general 
plan, and it may he readily admitted that such persona should be taught in the 
English language or rather taught that language as well as other things. 
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stitutions of the land, and of our daily and hourly experience of 
the people's conduct, towards us and towards one another?* 
And is it not most unworthy of us to oppose to such testimony as 
the above, which is co-equal with the magnitude of what is testi- 
fed to, the favourable state of our schools at Calcutta and at 
one or two other little- Gosh ens, bearing some such proportion to 
that magnitude as the contribution of a single river to the mass 
of the oceanic waters ? 

Let mo ask you, sir, as a Christian missionary, what you think 
of the general result of those efforts at sowing the seed without 
dressing the ground, which belong to the story of religions mis- 
sions in the East generally, during the last two and a half centu- 
ries ? The miserable failure of these efforts, after so much appa- 
rent promise, I have always heard ascribed principally to their 
unprepared and exotic character, incapable of striking root into 
the household wants and habits of the instructed. As it is with 
religious, so is it with temporal, Truth : the difficulty is to work 
it into the warp and woof of the popular mind : and until it is so 
interwoven, it can neither have durability nor efficacy, let zealots 
affirm what they please. How often was not Europe amused, for 
a century, with the tale that the East was rapidly and generally 
evangelising ? Such as were those assurances, such arc the pre- 
sent allegations about the ability and the eagerness of the people 
of India to drink our knowledge undiluted from the fountain head 
of English. They cannot, and they may not, so drink : they have 
neither the means, nor the will, nor the permission so to do. 
The English language is too costly for them ; sheer English 
truths are too alien to their distorted judgments, narrow experi- 
ences and immediate wants, as well as too repugnant to that do- 
minant influence presiding over their minds, to find unprepared 
admission. Let it be granted that the first object is to disenchant 
the popular mind of India ! Do you propose to break the spell 
Which now binds it by the facilities and attractions of the 
English language l Of, do you imagine that those magicians to 
whom the spell is power and wealth and honour unbounded, and 
whose vigilance has maintained its unabated influence for 3000 


* Of the 100 Brahmans and Kshctriyaa composing my escort, no ten will eat 
together ; no ten of the one or of the other tribe. Yet the natives have no 
prejudices ! i 2 
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years, have, merely to serve your ends, been suddenly stricken 
with infatuation ? To them belong the parents’ minds ; to those 
of the parents, the minds of the children. Say that the children 
were yours for six hours per diem ; would not the rest of their 
time be necessarily passed at home amid home’s habitual associa- 
tions ; which, of what nature they are, may, I trust, be briefly 
indicated without offence, by a glance at the seemingly forgotten 
frame work of Indian society. 

Two circumstances remarkably distinguish and designate the 
social system of India : one, its inseparable connection with a 
recondite literature : the other, the universal precurrency of its 
divine sanctions through all the offices of life, so as to leave no 
corner of the field of human action as neutral ground. 

Can these premises be denied ? \nd, if not denied, can it be 
necessary to deduce from them a demonstration of the unbounded 
power of the men of letters in such a society ? or of the conse- 
quent necessity for procuring, as far as possible, their neutrality 
in respect to the ineboatiou of measures, the whole virtual ten- 
dency of which is to destroy that power ? Touch wliat spring 
of human action you please, you must touch, at the same time, 
the established system. Touch the spring with any just and 
generous view of removing the pressure which that system 
has laid on its native elasticity ; and you must, at the same 
moment, challenge the hostility of that tremendous phalanx 
of priestly sages which wields an inscrutable literature for the 
express purpose of perpetuating the enthralment of the popular 
mind. 

However much the splendour of our political power may seem 
to have abashed these dark men, the fact is that their empire 
over the hearts and understandings of the people has been and 
is almost entirely unaffected by it. With the Saga of Pompeii 
they say, ‘ The body to Caesar, the mind to us.’ — A profound 
ambition, suited to the subtile genius of their whole devices, 
and which I fear some of us commit the lordly absurdity of 
misinterpreting into impotency or indifference ! Before we have 
set foot almost upon their empire, it is somewhat premature 
to question their resources for its defence against intrusion. 
Their tactics are no vulgar ones ; nor will they commit them- 
selves or sooner or further than is needful. We now purpose to 
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spread our knowledge ; they know it, and they know the con- 
sequence. But so have we, for half a century, purposed the 
spread of our religion! The purpose must become act, and 
the act become, or seem likely to become, generally successful, 
ere these subtile men will confront us openly; and perhaps not 
then, if heaven inspire us with the prudence to conciliate, check, 
and awe them by the freest possible resort to that sacred litera- 
ture which they dare not deny the authority of, however need ; 
and which assuredly is capable of being largely used for ilie 
diffusion of Truth!* Time has set its solemn impress on 
that literature : the last rays of the national integrity and glory 
of this land are reflected from its pages : consummate art has 
interwoven with its meaner materials all those golden threads 
which nature liberally furnishes from the whole stock of tho 
domestic and social affections and duties. To the people it is 
the very echo of their heart’s sweetest music : to their pastors 
— their dangerous and powerful pastors — it is the sole efficient 
source of that unbounded authority which they possess. To 
deny the existence of that authority is more moon-struck idiocy. 
To admit it is, I conceive, to admit the necessity of compromise 
and conciliation, so far as may be. 

Facillime jvhetur excmplo. The text is in Seneca. Now for 
the commentary. The Moslems, our immediate predecessors in 
dominion, swayed the sceptre of India, with all tho pomp and 
resources of domestic rule, for 500 years. They had a national 
Bystem of opinions ; and millions of immigrants flowed into the 
adopted laud to back the precepts of imperial pleasure in recom- 
mending that system to general adoption. 

They colonised ; they naturalised ; they bade the administra- 
tion adopt their speech ; and, from first to last, nor prince nor 
peasant among them forgot that their first duty to their new 
country was to make it consentaneous in doctrine with them- 
selves. What was the ultimate result ? 

That India cleaved to its own institutions, and half imposed 
them on the conquerors! Now, sir, let me ask you seriously, 

* Reasoning nay be refused attention. Wherefore I propose for consideration 
the fact of Mr. Wilkinson's success. Can the fact be denied? Mr. Wilkinson 
and myself are now about to extend the experiment by printing Ashu Ghoshas 
argument from the Shnstras oguinBt caste. 
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whether, with such an instance staring us in the face, it he not 
the very extremity of fraud or folly to allege that the people of 
this country have no material prejudices in favour of the lan- 
guage, the literature, or the customs, of the ; r fathers ? 

I am sorry, as I have said, to dissent from the prevalent dicta 
of well-disposed and active friends of India. But I believe a 
deep and abiding sense of the nature and extent of existing pre- 
judices to be a cardinal maxim never to be lost sight of, by those 
who would safely and successfully rebaptize the Indian mind in 
the fount of European knowledge. And when I see and hear 
the proceedings of our native schools daily urged in proof that 
no such prejudices exist, and the Government lending itself, 
quoad the resources at its disposal, to a system of education im- 
plying their non-existence, by reasoi f this supposed proof , I am 
lost in astonishment. Granting the premises, the conclusion has 
no more just proportion to them, than a molehill to the Hima- 
laya ! I admit that our knowledge is bettor fitted, by its superior 
practical utility, to make way in India, than that of the Moslems. 
I admit that our technical means of diffusion (the press), are 
vastly more efficient than any they could employ. But, sir, 
schools and scholastic lessons are neither the only, nor the most 
potent, media for the inculcation of new modes of thought and 
action among nations : And when I contrast the plenitude of 
those other and more operative means in the hands of the Moslems 
with their penury in our hands, I am compelled by superior 
evidence to own that where they failed, success cannot crown our 
efforts, unless consummate prudence in the use of all local appli- 
ances be added to the intrinsic efficacy of our knowledge and of 
the aid of the press. I point solemnly to the uniform language 
of the laws, the unchanging voice of history, and the general 
tenor of what we daily see and hear among the people, as con- 
curring to prove beyond a question, that the prejudices and 
prepossessions of this land are the profoundest, most exclusive, 
and most pervading through all acts and motives, of any upon 
record ! And such being the case, I ask in God’s name what 
probability is there that we, few as we are and miserably insulated 
as we are, should make any durable beneficial or general impres- 
sion upon those prejudices and prepossessions, by means of such 
an abstraction as knowledge, without deliberate measures of gene- 
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ral instruction combining the utmost modal facility with the 
furthest practicable use of existing sanctions of opinion ? Our 
knowledge itself militates necessarily, plainly, and directly, with 
the highest interests of the few, and with the warmest affections 
of the many. How, then, are we to procure acceptance for it 
without preliminary measures calculated to neutralise the hos- 
tility of the former, and to draw the sympathies of the latter ? 
Let our knowledge have come fairly into the field against the 
knowledge of the East; and who could doubt the result? Not we; 
nor, assuredly, those who are so deeply interested in maintain- 
ing the present mental darkness of the land ! The difficulty is to 
bring our knowledge into action, in despite of popular penury 
and imbecility, backed by the utmost covert opposition of those 
dark men ! How is it to be done — generally and effectually 
done? And, mind you, I speak not of the perfect realisation — 
be that the care of the Almighty — but of such inchoative mea- 
sures as shall be not unworthy of llis blessing from their prud- 
ence as well as benevolence, and, above all, from their being 
grounded in a due preference for the superior claims and ex- 
treme helplessness of the many ! To seek to spread our 
knowledge directly through an English organ is to fling away 
every species of facilitation, conciliation, and compromise. Is this 
the way for a few insulated strangers to make a durable or useful 
moral impression upon a country in which the whole mass of 
opinions has been welded by consummate fraud into one compact 
system bearing the highest of possible sanctions, which it derives 
from a sacred literature, the monopolisers of which wield at will 
the hearts and understandings of the people ? Those formidable 
pastors of the flock are the apostles*of mental thraldom : We 
are the missionaries of mental liberty. Is it necessary to insist 
further on their hostility to us ? Surely not : How, then, shall 
we foil them ? — Let us give to our eminently generous and 
useful truths the facility and homely aptitude of vernacular 
media. So, and so only, may we hope gradually to draw over 
the multitude to our side.* And let us, in the meanwhile 
neutralise the hostility of the learned, and smooth the passage 

* Our* i* “the poor man’s Raj.” It ia a<> really soeh that the truth hip already 
passed into a proverb. The /etc hate and fear us, with and without cause. Let us, 
then, bind the many to ourselveR by community of lunguage : let us vcrnaculartue 
curtelve i and our knowledge for their and our common benefit! 
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of Truth into minds so biassed against it, by borrowing, as 
often, arid as far as possible, the maxims and examples of that 
sacred literature which in our hands is the only charm to con- 
ciliate confidence, lull suspicion, and paralyse opposition. The 
many cannot, and the few dare not, resist its spell To the 
former it recalls the long-past ages of their national great- 
ness : to the latter, it is all things, the source of their power, the 
mystery of their iniquity ; enabling him who knows it to com- 
mand their willing and unwilling homage ! I have spent many 
years in India, remote from the Presidencies and large towns 
and almost entirely amongst the natives, whom consequently it 
was ever an object with me to conciliate for my own comfort, 
and whom I trust I always felt anxious to win, in order the 
better to accomplish my public du .i>s, as well as to influence 
the people to their own advantage and improvement. Yes ! I 
say I have so spent many, many years, during which I solemnly 
declare that the only unequivocal voluntary testimonies I have 
received of influence over either the hearts or heads of the 
people have been owing entirely to some little knowledge on my 
part of their literature ! With this instrument I have wanned 
hearts and controlled heads which were utterly impassive to 
kindness, to reason, and to bribery ; and deeply am I persuaded, 
by experience and reflection, that the use of this instrument is 
iudispensable in paving the way for any general, effective, and 
safe measures of educational regeneration. 

It is a splendid compliment we pay to the people to master 
their difficult literature. The memory of better days connected 
with it elevates their lowliness to something like a communi- 
cable distance from our loftiness. Their shy and shrinking affec- 
tions, to which we have no direct access of any description, may 
be poured out to us through this indirect and modest chan- 
nel which carries the whole waters of their hearts, reflecting 
from its tranquil bosom every rite and custom, and thought and 
feeling, of the land ! Hence its influence, with the many, in our 
hands : and, as for the few, with them to know it is to have been 
initiated into those mysteries, the participation of which is the 
ne plus -ultra of authority 1 they may tremble, but must obey, 
and, ample as is the ground occupied by this all-pervading lite- 
rature, we may use its sanctions for general truths to a vast ex- 
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tent as righteously as efficaciously. Could anything surprise 
me in reference to the manner in which this all-important ques- 
tion has heretofore been treated, it would be the strange incon- 
sistency of those whose extravagant applause of the people is com- 
bined with no less extravagant censure of their literature ; and 
the scarcely less strange inconsistency of those others who would 
borrow the sanction of that literature for our physical truths, but 
on no account for our moral ones. 

The people, say the former, have no material prejudices or 
prepossessions : for, if they had, it might be necessary to consider 
them when a handful of insulated strangers purposed to lay au 
absolutely new bias on the popular mind ! The literature of 
the people (they add) is sheer folly and iniquity: for if it were 
not, its pervading and mighty authority might seem to suggest 
it as a necessary means of laying that new bias on the people’s 
mind! To a reflecting mind such propositions as the above 
evidently cannot consist together: whatever be the merits of 
the people, those merits cannot have been forgotten in that 
deliberate portraiture of thcmselvos which they have embodied 
in their literature ! The character of that literature is mixed : 
but it is more faithful to their virtues than to their vices ; else 
the limners had not been men. For the rest, those conductors 
of education who seek that literature not as an end but as a 
means — nor for itself but for its inducements — may safely 
borrow many of its precepts, examples, and illustrations to re- 
commend to general attention the substance of a higher know- 
ledge. Of this obvious truth the second class of objectors to 
which I have just alluded have not been unaware. 1 Jut they have 
drawn a strauge distinction between the licitness of such recom- 
mendation of our physical science, and its illicitness in reference 
to the other and more important branch of our knowledge,* 
founding that distinction upon what I conceive to be a false 
and narrow view of the subject. “Much as I approve of Mr. 
Wilkinson’s suggestion to teach the natives astronomy by means 
of the Siddhantas, 1 am very far from thinking that any good 
use could be made of their moral system. This is a very differ- 
ent question from the former : for the truths of astronomy are 
derived from mathematical demonstration, whereas morality, 

* “Calcutta Christian Observer, " fur August, 1843. 
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when disjointed from revelation, is not so indisputable : but is, 
even in material points, open to objection : witness the different 
systems that have been formed concerning the principle of moral 
approbation.” This is, I confess, language such as I never 
expected to hear at the present day, and which is certainly 
opposed to the sentiments of the greatest and best men of 
Europe. With them the Divine geometrician is likewise the 
universal lawgiver and judge, whose moral attributes and ours 
alone cause it to he that there is, or hath been, such a thing as 
Religion in the world. That those attributes, on our part, are 
His work, is a proof that they are immutable and universal : 
that they are indispensable to His honour and our happiness, is 
a proof that they are indisputably vouched to all human appre- 
hension. Were morality disputabb there could be no religion: 
were there no religion there could be no Revelation. Have not 
the mass of mankind in all ages and countries by the general 
tenor of their lives demonstrated the practical indisputableuess 
of morals ? Conscience ! does it speak one language at Benares 
and another at Canterbury ? Or is that to which it testifies 
less satisfactorily evidenced, than that two and two make four ? 
Certainly not ! 

“If we bear in mind that the question relates to the coinci- 
dence of all men in considering the same qualities as virtues, 
and not to the preference of one class of virtues by some, and of 
another class by others, the exceptions from the universal agree- 
ment of mankind in their system of practical morality will be 
reduced to absolute insignificance.”* 

“ On convient le plus souvens de ces instincts de la conscience. 
La phis grande partie du genre liumain leur rend temoinage. 
Les Orieutaux, et les Grecs et les Romains conviennent en 
cela.”f 

As to the speculative disputes respecting the principle of 
moral approbation and disapprobation, they have no more to do 
with the fact that mankind naturally approve what is right, and 
disapprove what is wrong, or with the practical system of ethics 
resting on that fact, than have the laws of motion and their 

* Mackintosh, Eth. Phi. 

f Leibnitz, (Euvres Phil. To the same effect might be quoted Butler, Berkeley, 
and all the greatest lights of the Anglican Church. 
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practical consequences, and axioms with the question whether 
space be a plenum or a vacuum. Let the sense of right and 
wrong be a rational or sensitive principle, an original or a deri- 
vative one, it will still be the very same sense after these doubts 
are solved as it was before they were started ; and it is indeed 
surprising that an intelligent writer should cite such doubts to 
bear witness against that which they have no earthly relation 
to, viz., the immutability and universality of moral distinctions, 
and the consequent harmony of the moral precepts thence 
derived by the sages of all nations and of all times, llut it is 
obvious that, beyond the limits of ethics, strictly so called, there 
is a very large and most important field which the most captious 
must concede to be neutral ground, quoad objections on our side 
to the use of Oriental sanctions of opinion. 

The elemental laws of thought, — including a designation of 
the necessary boundaries of human inquiry, and the best rules 
of investigation within those limits — the law of population, the 
philosophy of wealth, the general principles of jurisprudence, 
of judicature and of reformative police ! How are we to incul- 
cate the elements of our knowledge upon these topics, which 
are at once infinitely more essential to the welfare of the people 
of India than mathematical and physical science, and infinitely 
more liable to the adverse influence of prejudice and preposses- 
sion? 

Physical science is almost unknown in India, and hence there 
will be little for us to undo : it stands almost wholly aloof from 
the turmoil of the passions and interests of men, and hence 
there will he little difficulty in removing obstructions to fair 
and patient attention. 

But the philosophy of life, however ill it is yet understood, 
has been an object of study in this land for 30CO years, in all 
which time the falsest interests, and the most turbulent pas- 
sions, and the most fantastic opinions, have contributed the 
warp, as nature and, experience have the woof, to its network. 

To leave the woof as it is, and to supply a new warp from 
the schools of European wisdom — hoc opus, hie labor est ! To 
attempt to remove both warp and woof were, I believe, to dis- 
organise society, and to insure our own destruction in its disor- 
ganisation 1 Here it is, certainly, that the countenance and 
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support, real or seeming, of established maxims and examples, 
is most needed and most readily to be had — most needed, be- 
cause of the prejudices and passions that are indissolubly bound 
up with the topics — most easily to be had, because of that 
universal consciousness, and almost universal experience, which 
necessarily supply the ultimate evidence of such topics. High 
dated and literary as is the character of Indian civilisation, it 
could not be that their literature should have failed to gather 
ample materials for tho just illustration, in some way or other, 
of most, if not of all, parts of the philosophy of life. And, with 
respect to the fact, you, sir, need not be told that it has not 
failed to gather them. 

In mathematical science, again, the premises must be abso- 
lutely known or unknown; and th ,r e is a long and rigorous 
process intervening between them and the conclusion. It is 
otherwise in the philosophy of life, not to mention that examples 
furnish their own illustration, data carrying pretty obviously 
their consequences with them; and just data are deducible, to 
an astonishing extent, from tasty cultivated nation’s existing 
stock of ideas, merely by superior arrangement and larger 
generalisation. But, on the other hand, the whole host of preju- 
dices compasses this latter class of ideas — prejudices of opinion, 
of affection, and of interest, so much so that, even in the most 
enlightened part of Europe, it is accepted as a maxim, that " it 
is impossible to make too much allowance for friction.” 

If the immediately preceding remarks be tolerably well 
grounded, 1 think it can scarcely bo denied that the induce- 
ments and sanctions derivable from Oriental literature are at 
once infinitely more requisite and more procurable, in reference 
to the diffusion of our moral than of our physical sciences. 
Nor can I here avoid the expression of my surprise, that those 
who have been compelled to acknowledge the success of Mr. 
Wilkinson in removing, by means of the Indian astronomy, 
those formidable obstacles which stand round the threshold of 
the native mind, resisting the entrance of our knowledge, 
should refuse to attend to his repeated declarations, that his 
object is general, not particular, is moral, not scientific, is 
mediate, not ultimate ! 

Mr. Wilkinson’s experience of the people of India is of that 
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genuine sort which arises out of close intercourse with them, 
remote from our Presidencies aud large towns. There lie learnt 
the necessity of preparation, conciliation, and compromise ; and 
there he found the means of them all — the means of closing 
that gulf which separates European and Indian affection and 
intellect — in the use of that literature which, I shall venture to 
say, cannot be dispensed with, and least of all in relation to that 
very department of our knowledge from which there would seem 
to be a disposition to exclude its instrumentality upon grounds 
erroneous as far as they go, and which fail yet more by defeet 
than by error. Whatever may be the case at the Presidency, 
I trust I have now assigned some solid reasons for the conclu- 
sion that the general acceptance, as well as the safe and beneficial 
and durable operation, of our knowledge must depend upon the 
facilities of the living, and the inducements of the dead, lan- 
guages of the country : and even with respect to tho Presidency, 
it would seem that the apparent anxiety to Anglicise, which is 
there manifested by the people, is nothing more than a pestilent 
craving after the profit and power to be derived from tho 
perverted use of our language. 

The following is an extract from “The Englishman” of the 7th 
September: — “A report of the Hindoo Free School has been 
lying on our table several days. We should have noticed it 
sooner could we have brought ourselves to view with calmness 
this further testimony to the disgusting and culpable indiffer- 
ence of the wealthy Hindoos to the solid interests and intellec- 
tual advancement of their poorer countrymen. Will it be 
believed, out of Calcutta, that a school containing 250 scholars 
has not received pecuniary assistahee from more than seven 
native gentlemen? Were we to tell the story that all the 
good service rendered to 80 millions in the way of education 
proceeds from Englishmen, and from poor students, whose parents 
shamefully stint them, and whose intelligence is laughed at, we 
should obtain no credit for our narrative.” The Editor’s surprise 
may be real ; but beyond all question his story, were it told, 
would obtain universal credence everywhere without the limits 
of Calcutta, as far as the Himalaya and the Indus, both from 
the whole native community, and from all Europeans accurately, 
conversant with the means and habits and sentiments of that 
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community ! To those means and habits and sentiments, sheer 
Eng lish knowledge in an English garb has some such relation 
of fitness, as have the English ball-room habiliments to the 
persons of the 80 millions in the pursuit of their ordinary 
avocations ! Ah ! would we, instead of circling round and 
round the pale of the Presidency, but elevate our contemplation 
to the physical and moral condition of those 80 millions, and to 
the possible means of influencing it beneficially, through our 
knowledge, with due advertence to our scanty numbers and 
miserable insulation, then should we perceive the indispensable 
necessity of a deliberate, systematic, and uniform plan of educa- 
tion, combining the utmost facilities with the utmost induce- 
ments to change. And then would the small funds at the dis- 
posal of Government to this end b- devoted entirely to the 
steady and adequate supply of those facilities and inducements, 
leaving their application and use to the public. One of the most 
philosophic writers upon the progress of society in Europe has 
remarked ,* that the vernacularisation of learning produced a 
greater effect in disabusing the general intellect of the prejudices 
of books, and of those of existing institutions and opinions, than 
all the rest of tho glorious events and discoveries of that age 
which witnessed it, including among those events the invention 
of printing ! Now, is it not the alpha and omega of our hopes, 
to produce such an effect upon the general intellect in India ? Is 
not our knowledge itself but a means to that end ? And shall we 
overlook vernacularisation in India, when neither availability, 
nor safety, nor adequacy, can belong to the instrument of our 
knowledge, save by and through it ? If there be but a tolerable 
warranty for the truth of that pre-eminent liberalising influence 
ascribed to the vernacularisation of learning in Europe by the 
author I have adverted to — and he must be a bold man who will 
dispute the judgment of the finest intellect in Britain — vernacu- 
larisation should be our chief engine in India, apart from all ad- 
vertence to its instrumental indispensableness towards the divi- 
sion of our knowledge. But if we combine the consideration of 
its independent moral agency with that of its unequalled energy 
in spreading abroad any particular truths, what on earth should 
lead us to overlook its title to be made the corner-stone of the 

* “ Edinburgh Review,” vol. ixvil p. 203. 
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edifice of public instruction ? It is argued that there is no say- 
ing whence the moral spark may be elicited ; and that therefore 
it is expedient to teach our language, in the hope that the seed 
of our knowledge, thence procurable, may fall on some happy 
spot where it may take root, and whence it may be generally 
propagated. Now, 1 would observe, in the first place, that, as 
the fructifying power belongs to our knowledge and not to our 
speech, the chance of the seed falling upon a congenial soil must 
be proportioned to the extent of the experimental ground em- 
ployed to raise it. But the vernacular intrument may convey the 
seed to hundreds of thousands of minds, whilst the English one 
must limit it to a few hundreds at most. Need I make the appli- 
cation, according to the arithmetical rule of chances ? This, 
however, is but half the answer to the argument I have stated ; 
for, in the second place, it is beyond a question that sound know- 
ledge may be accepted, taught, and studied, for agt s, without 
“ awaking the strong man ” — without stirring the deep waters of 
a nation’s intellect ; and that universal experience strongly indi- 
cates the entire dependence, in a national sense, of this vivifying 
power of knowledge upon that complete fusion of its precepts 
with a nation’s familiar experiences and wants which neither 
hath been, nor can be, without a vernacular medium ! 

If, then, it be our object to free the Indian mind from the 
thraldom of prejudice, by means of knowledge, the chances of 
success from the use of an antivernacular and of a vernacular 
process are, according to the first of the above modes of com- 
putation, as very many to one in favour of the latter — and, ac- 
cording to the second mode of estimation, the unit disappears ! 
Again, it is argued, let us once reach’ and move, by English or 
other media, the Indian intellect ; and the people will presently 
direct that movement into the vernacular channels of communica- 
tion. I do not deny the possibility : but, with respect to the pro- 
bability, I ask, is there not the strongest prejudice in this country 
against popular lcariyug ? And is not much precious time and 
opportunity like to be lost by reason of this prejudice, if we our- 
selves do not set the example of deriding it — if we sanction it by 
the use of an antivernacular organ ? More than that : obvious 
causes, always and everywhere, so much tend to make the cul- 
tivation of knowledge the special business of the few, and at 
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the same time to lay so many conscious and unconscious biasses 
on the minds of those few, disposing them to mystify, if not to 
abuse, it, that the history of letters since the dawn of civili- 
sation on earth, hardly yields a few solitary exceptions to the 
general issue of the monopoly of knowledge in impotency or in 
knavery. And is it in India , and in respect to ovr knowledge, 
that we are to presume an easy, voluntary, and necessary trans- 
mission from the few to the many ? Never was presumption 
made, so plainly opposed to reason and to history ! * Nor is it, 
by any means, necessary to suppose an artificial and deliberately 
fraudful monopoly of our knowledge — though that is too pro- 
bable, if it wear an English dress— since the natural monopoly, 
resulting from its difficulty, and from the incompeteucy of the 
means and wit of the many to <’ »e with that difficulty, may 
abundantly suffice to strip our knowledge of all useful energy, 
and reduce it to the character of an idle curiosity in the possession 
of a small number of the people. The noble science of Greece 
and Rome, what else was it but an idle curiosity to all modern 
Europe for more than a thousand years ? And why ? Because of 
its costliness, and because of its disconnection from ordinary use 
and experience, partly by reason of its lingual, and partly by 
reason of its essential, incongruity with existing modes of thought 
and sentiment. And do we really imagine that there are more 
points of contact (so to speak) between English knowledge in an 
English dress, and the existing means and modes of thought and 
feeling in India, than there were between those means and modes 
in modern Europe from the fifth to the fifteenth century, and 
Greek and Roman knowledge in their respective lingual garbs ? 
Do we really imagine that Anglicised Indians will presently and 
readily acquire either the power so justly to appreciate the philo- 
sophy of speech and thought as to do justice to English words 
and ideas in their transfusion to the Indian vernaculars ; or the 
uill so utterly to set their country’s prejudice at defiance, as to 
bend their efforts to the peculiarly painful and compensating 
task of working out the literary application of those tongues to 
the substance of an alien knowledge ? 

* It coat us ages to shake off the prejudice in favour of learned knowledge ! Is 
thin tiu reason why Mr. T. affects to underrate the hazard of perpetuating this 
prejudice in ludia? 
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If we do cherish such fond imaginations, we are destined to be 
miserably disappointed : nor can there be a question that all those 
noble preliminary toils, by which alone European knowledge can 
be indigenated in India, must owe their entire design and plan, ns 
well as the superior tendency of their execution, to ourselves. 

To enlarge, strengthen, and purify the common Indian chan- 
nels of thought — to pour into them the strong waters of our know- 
ledge, duly tempered to the feeble stomachs of the people — to 
lead them on from truth to truth under the seeming guidance 
of their own venerated lore, till they have insensibly learnt to 
perceive its folly and iniquity — these are labours as much above 
the unassisted capacity of the people of India as contrary to their 
unguided inclinations ! 

The moral and intellectual fetters of thirty centuries are not to 
be sundered by unprepared and random efforts. To suppose so, 
is utterly to overlook the strength of those principles which hold 
society together, alike under the worst as under the best social 
systems. Pas d pas on va lien loin. If, in India, the whole 
mass of opinions bear the most authoritative of sanctions — if the 
affections of the many and the interests of the few combine to 
root that sanction in the very core of all hearts — we must borrmo 
it, as often and as far as we can : so only shall we check the few, 
and attract the many, especially in the first stages of our progress. 
But to employ the indispensable sanction (the literature of the 
land) sufficiently freely, and yet so as not to counteract our ulti- 
mate object of discrediting and dispensing with it — docs it not 
imply system, perseverance, cost, with such an habitual concur- 
rence of native learning and European direction and control as 
we may look for in vain, if Government stand aloof ? 

If, again, the moral energy of knowledge depend wholly or 
chiefly upon its intimate fusion with the household thoughts and 
words of a people, whilst there exists in India the strongest bias 
against thus lowering the dignity of learning, whence but from 
the patronage of Government to the systematic, persevering, and 
costly concurrence of native learning and European superinten* 
dency, in the improvement and literary application of the vulgar 
tongues, can we look for the adequate development of this moral 
energy ? It was because the Moslem scorned the aid of the estab- 
lished sanctions of opinion, in a land where their force was as 
vou u. n / 
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pervading as imperative ; and because he knew not whence 
springs the reformative vigour of knowledge, and therefore never 
poured his own into the popular channels of Indian thought, that 
the Moslem failed to make the least moral impression on India, 
despite his vast command over the influences of example, of time, 
and of domestic sway. 

To us, those potent influences are wanting : and, few and in- 
sulated as we arc, it cannot be that such an abstraction as know- 
ledge should in our hands work out that impression unless we 
give to the agent its maximum of moral power by systematic 
verriacularisalion, removing at the same time all obstacles to its 
incipient operation by systematic compromise with existing pre- 
judices. With these ends and aims the continued public patron- 
age of the learned languages and lit* . ature of India is not only 
legitimate but desirable — not only desirable but indispensable. 
Indispensable for what ? for the moral and intellectual regene- 
ration of India ! How ? by the communication of general truths 1 
How, again ? solely through the living languages of the country! 
IIow, once again t with all the recommendation of acknowledged 
precepts and examples that can be safely borrowed from the vast 
ami various literature of the country ! 

Until these views be realised in a public college of translators 
and vernacularisers, it is impossible that the business of educa- 
tion should progress steadily and safely throughout the country, 
for want of the requisite means and appliances in the hands of 
lire teachers. 

Hut how, it will be asked, are we to realise the uses of the 
study of Oriental lore, and to prevent the abuse of that study 
to pristine purposes, on the part of those scholars who are to 
be educated in such a college ? make the privilege of learning 
Arabic or Sanskrit at the public expense contingent upon the 
learning simultaneously of other things — English, for example, 
or anatomy and chemistry : and you ensure the mental 
superiority of these favoured scholars to the errors of their 
country, litting them at the same time either to go forth as the 
accomplished apostles * of truth, or, more usually, to remain 

* They should go forth, specifically, as schoolmasters ; and the college spoken of 
should bo appropriated to training schoolmasters only, and translators. See Letter 
No. IV. 
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about you, engaged in concert with yourselves in such lexi- 
cographical and grammarian labours a9 are required for the 
improvement of the vernaculars, or for transfusing our know- 
ledge into these channels, or for recommending it to general 
acceptance under the cover of admitted sanctions of opinion, 
preceptive or exemplary ! 

If the moral energy of knowledge can be shown to be com- 
patible with an antivcmacular organ: if the learning of the 
English language can be shown to be compatible with the means 
of the people of India : if the very partial spread of our know- 
ledge can be shown to be consistent with their welfare : or 
lastly, if a voluntary and unaided disposition, on thoir own 
part, to popularise our knowledge by identifying it with the 
cultivation and literary use of the vulgar tongues can be shown 
to be probably deducible from their own unaided views and 
habits in respect of letters — I am content to give up my argument. 
But as for proofs of the contrary of any one of these propositions 
drawn from the alleged eagerness of the people to Anglicise, 
as manifested in our own schools, I must again repeat that 
were the particular premises granted they are no more adequate 
to support the general conclusion than 1 am to poise the Andes 
in the palm of my baud ! And not merely so : for let the 
number of those scholars be quintupled, and the whole might 
still be presumed to belong to that pestilent class which seeks 
merely the means of turning the power of our knowledge 
against the universal helplessness ! Where is the stress of 
education now laid in Europe ? upon facilitation ! Wherefore ? 
because the procuring of the blessing, as well as the averting 
of the curse, of knowledge, depends upon the free access and 
effectual participation of the many ; which may not be without 
the utmost facilities of all kinds. So long as the acquisition of 
knowledge is difficult, so long must it centre in the few ; and 
so long as it centres in the few, so long will it lapse into useless 
mysticism or subtility, if it be not turned into an engine 
of oppression. 

It is not the quality of knowledge, how good soever, which 
makes it work beneficially : it is its identification with familiar 
general thoughts and feelings in the land where it is planted : 
and if Greek and lioman knowledge attained no such identi- 
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fication in modern Europe for a thousand years, and conse- 
quently stirred not the slumber of the strong man (according to 
Milton’s noble allegory) ; whence is derived the presumption 
that European knowledge is so capable of allying itself to the 
familiar thoughts and feelings of India, that we may dispense 
with all facilities in the mode of propagating it ? a proposition 
more directly opposed to reason and to history was never, I 
conceive, hazarded. 

For knowledge to produce any moral effect, it must be 
wedded to general sympathy : for knowledge to produce any 
intellectual effect, it must be wedded to general practical 
experience. And that a handful of strangers, shut out from 
popular sympathies and from all the intimate things of local 
experience, should cause these banns 1 be celebrated in India 
by the sheer agency of European science, without deliberate, 
systematic, public measures of education exclusively directed 
to the one end of creating a popular disposition and means to- 
wards their celebration, appears to me a chimera ! 

But such popular means entirely, and such popular disposition 
mainly, ever have depended, and ever will, upon the use of 
vernacular media : and that part of popular disposition which 
hath not hinged upon those media, where shall we look for its 
subjection to the moral inlluence of learning, save in the use 
of acknowledged sanctions of opinion. 

To enable the people to think, have not the great minds of 
Europe forced themselves to think with the people ? To induce 
them to think, have not those minds, in all ages, deferred to 
prejudice? Christ Himself and His favourite disciples were“all 
things to all men : ” nor, if we exclude the agency of uncon- 
trolled enthusiasm — an energy which we neither dare nor 
purpose to employ — has one great and happy moral change 
been effected in the world except by long and careful com- 
promise and conciliation and preparation ? Now, no case can 
be imagined in which compromise and conciliation are more 
requisite than in the present one: and because all personal 
means of either are almost wholly denied to us, I point to those 
ample means which the sacred literature of the land can afford 
us. True, its employment is liable to objections: but what 
then? 
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It ia necessary — it is indispensable : it sways all interests — 
it hallows all opinions : and the Babel of thirty centuries, resting 
upon its foundations, will stand for ever, in despite of our know- 
ledge, unless that knowledge bo worked into the people's hearts 
and understandings with the precepts and examples of this 
omnipotent make-way 1 As to religious or moral scruples on 
our part, they aro more than answered by the conduct and 
sentiments of the founder of our creed ; and by the innocuous 
use of classic paganism by Europe for ages. There is, or recently 
w'as, somewhat more pith in the objection from expediency, 
that to protect the study of the learned languages and literature 
by public patronage tended to maintain their influence and that 
of the evils they support. I admit the force of this objection 
as it applied to the system of instruction in the public schools 
prior to Lord William Bentinck’s reform. That system made 
Sanskrit and Arabic the direct means, and Oriental lore the 
direct end, of instruction ; and it sought further to recommend 
those languages by conveying into them the treasures of our 
knowledge 1 Such a plan of education, acting under the con- 
tinuance of the jurisprudential sanction of those languages, 
and under the disadvantages of so difficult and alien an instru- 
ment for the general communication of European truths as 
the English language, might indeed have realised the appre- 
hension adverted to. 

But these measures, except the last, belong to obsolete follies: 
and, iu respect to retrospective censure of the first of them, it 
should not be forgotten that so long as the ultimate reference 
in all legal questions was to Oriental lore, the public could 
scarcely be excused from the obligation of protecting the study 
of those difficult languages which formed its sole depositaries, 
The great question still remaining to be settled is, whether, 
assuming our knowledge to be the sole subject-matter of instruc- 
tion, we can dispense with the facilities of vernacular media 
and with the inducements of established opinion ? and, if not, 
whether the public patronage of the learned languages and 
literature in such a college as I have indicated the necessity 
of, he not indispensable to the adequate and steady supply of 
those facilities and inducements to all those who shall bo 
directly engaged in the business of education? With that 
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business the college of translation and vemacularisation would 
have no direct concern, the sole function of its masters and 
students being the conjoint preparation for our teachers, public 
and private, of those indirect means and appliances of education 
without the fullest aid of which it is believed that the tree 
of European knowledge can never take root in this land; and 
the adequate furnishing of which appliances and helps implies 
labours as much above individual means and leisure on our part, 
as transcending the capacity, and repugnant to the fixed bias, 
of the native mind. 

The higher uses and influences of vemacularisation have here- 
tofore failed entirely to attract attention. Knowledge itself, 
even sound knowledge, owes its moral energy to this instru- 
ment. Tf the word of Junius * he a 1 insufficient warrant for 
this cardinal truth, let reference he had to any and all the great 
writers of Europe who have expounded the causes of the pro- 
gress of society : thero is no difference of opinion amongst them 
on this point. But, if vemacularisation he indispensable, it can 
scarcely he denied that the highly skilful, steadily continuous, 
and purely preliminary labours involved in the successful 
effectuation of it in reference to the substance of our knowledge, 
are pre-eminently European in the whole conception and 
direction ; and at the same time, so remarkably the business of 
no one, as to fall, quoad cost, to the care of the State. Hence 
my impression of the necessity of public patronage of these 
labours — involving, of course, such patronage of the. study of 
the learned languages and literature of the country : but their 
study directed to ends how different, and by methods how 
remote, from those lately in practice, I need not further explain. 
I may remark, however, in reference to the applicability of the 
objection just stated, to the protected pursuit of Orientalism that, 
thus restricted and directed, it could not, by possibility, produce the 
apprehended effects, were, as I propose, our eminently useful and 
generous knowledge recommended to general, attention by the 
facility and aptitude to common use and experience of verna- 
cularisation — including in that term the accommodation of 


# These letters were first published under this signature, 
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thoughts as well as of words to the state of popular intellect and 
affection in this land. 

September, 1835. 

P. S. I have perused an article on the education of the people 
in the third No. of the Meerut Magazine. So far as 1 understand 
the writer’s views, it would seem that ho considers their edu- 
cation ought to consist in a very extended application of legal 
sanctions to the enforcement of moral duties. If this Ihj the 
real sedpe of the essay — as I suppose — I would suggest to its 
author, 1st, that we are too few and too ignorant of tlu> intimate 
framework of Indian society, to play the censor’s part, magis- 
terially or judicially, with much probability of success. 2d, 
That the glory of morality consists in its perfect voluntariness 
— a truth the neglect of which by Eastern lawgivers has led 
them to extend public coercion over the whole field of human 
action with no better general consequence than the dwarfing 
and emasculation of the national character ! 1 fully admit, with 

this writer, the importance of the “ concurrence and co-operation 
of the people themselves ” in the business of education. Upon 
that rock I too build, laying the corner-stones of my edifice in 
facilitation, and conciliation, with reference to their penury and 
prepossessions, l'ity so vigorous a writer will have nothing to 
do with the first half of the maxim, Snaviler in modo : furtiler 
in re l 

It is scarcely practically convenient to give so unlimited a sense 
to the idea of education as does the writer in question. But I 
have not hesitated to say, incidentally in my first letter, that I 
consider the general association of the people to the business of 
administration, through Juries,* to be, educationally, at least as 
important as the general admission of them into the circle of 
European speculation, through vernacularisatioii. Sound doc- 
trines are not everything : neither are they nothing ; and I think 
the author of the paper adverted to will admit, upon reflection, 
that his notion of creating a general spirit of industry by pub- 
lic means of coercion or punishment — in other words, by the 

* Panchayets are, in a large view, essentially the name thing, viz., a qualification 
of the sheerly official administration of justice by certain popular dements. 
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instrumentality of the laws — is a sad mistake. Mitiiu jubetur 
dodrina. In respect of industry, in particular, it is universally 
allowed that the operation of the laws of all Europe has been 
— from the times adverted to by this writer up to our own day 
almost — singularly injurious ; so much so that the celebrated 
‘lames rumfaire ’ has passed into a proverb. 


LETTER III. 

My reason for reverting to the subject of these letters, is to be 
found iu the following extract from i‘,e “Friend of India:” “It is 
a truism, which wc almost fear to hazard, that our only chance 
of effecting permanent and extensive good in India, must arise 
frmu the adoption of a system of vernacular education ; and yet, 
viewing the apathy which prevails on this subject, it would 
almost appear as though this fact was not yet received into the 
number of truths. It is now nearly twenty-five years since 
Parliament appropriated a large grant for educational purposes 
in India, and to this moment no single effort has been made to 
give the great body of the people the benefit of this grant It 
lias been invariably applied in succession to the encouragement 
of some foreign language or other, the Arabic, the Persian, the 
Sanskrit, the English ; never to that of the vernacular lan- 
guages. It is a twelvemonth since the Education Board Btated 
in their Report, that the creation of a national literature and of 
a national system of education, was the ultimate object to which 
all their labours were directed. What step has been taken to 
attain tliis ultimate object — what book has been translated into 
Bengalee or Hindustani — what indigenous school erected ? 
Of what system of education has even the foundation been laid? 
Mr. Adam’s report of his researches, which it was understood 
would form the basis of an educational structure, has now been 
before Government a twelvemonth. What single measure has 
grown out of his labours and researches? The answer is 
lamentably simple ; none. The stillness of death reigns in the 
department of vernacular education.” This is a lamentable 
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statement: but as 1 have an unabating and full confidence in 
tbe came, so I believe that further discussion must and will 
eventually open the eyes of the public. 

With the hope of conducing to that end, I now reprint my 
two first letters, and add some further remarks suited to the 
changing and I think improving aspect of the subject, though 
there is, alas, but too much room for amendment still, and for 
continued revertence to first principles. 

The letters are an answer to Mr. Trevelyan's Essay * on the 
means of communicating the civilisation of Europe to Indio. 
No other person has yet attempted formally to justify by argu- 
ment the novel and exclusive measures of the Education Com- 
mittee. Wherefore an answer to Mr. Trevelyan’s Essay is an 
answer to ull that has, thus far, been deliberately advanced in 
favour of Anglomania. 

In the last Report of the Committee there are, indeed, a few 
stray sentences mentioning the vernaculars with respect: but 
those “epea pteroenta” are so foreign to the general scope of 
that Report, are so signally at variance with the whole previous 
sayings and doings of the Committee, and are so belied by the 
subsequent acts and attempts (buried in the archives of the 
Council Room !) of that body, that charity must seek to cover 
these egregious sentences with oblivion. 

Such persons, however, as are content to be tluuikful for 
small mercies, may congratulate the vernacularists upon their 
having at least compelled the other party to speak respectfully 
of the languages of the people ! Should Mr. Trevelyan feel 
inclined to favour me with a response, now that I avow my 
letters (challenging him directly to appear and answer), I would 
beg of him to address himself exclusively to the main topic of 
the letters, or the pre-eminent and overruling importance of 
vernacular media, universally, or in all times and places. 1 have 
assigned the largest and most pervading reasons deducible 
from history and from the nature of man, for that transcendent 
energy which I have ascribed to such media ; and I have endea- 
voured to show that, were the objections made to the vernacular 
languages of India, in their present state, much stronger than 

# Mr. Grant's essay on tbe same subject may bo considered as tbe basis of Mr. 
Trevelyan's. 1 Lave studied them both. 
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they really arc, the reasons above alluded to would still suffice 
to justify a present practical preference on the part of Govern- 
ment of the vernaculars to English — if our object be really to 
renerve, and to give a right direction to, the mental vigour of 
this land, safely, gradually, ami with a reasonable prospect of 
producing expansive and durable effects. Let, then, Mr. T. 
address himself to the express grounds and reasons upon which 
the paramountship of the vernaculars is rested. If the cory- 
pheus of the Anglicists (whoso active benevolence I honour and 
love) can show that these grounds are less comprehensive, or 
less firm than I assume, well and good ; but, if he cannot show 
it, let him be assured that less comprehensive ones, though just 
as far as they go, must yet leave the vital merits of this great 
question untouched. And let him 1 member, too, that the real 
question is the regeneration of this land, or the means of break- 
ing its intellectual torpor by a fresh and vigorous impulsion 
from sound knowledge, that is, from Enropean knowledge. 

As a practical measure for the immediate adoption of Govern- 
ment, 1 have no hesitation in saying that to found a college for 
the rearing of a competent body of translators and of school- 
masters — in other words, for the systematic supply of good 
vernacular books and good vernacular teachers (leaving the 
public to employ both, in case the Government fund be adequate 
to no more than the maintenance of such college), would be an 
infinitely better disposal of the Parliamentary grant than the 
present application of it to the training of a promiscuous crowd 
of English sraatterers, whose average period of schooling cannot, 
by possibility, fit them to bo the regenerators of their country, 
yet for whose further and efficient prosecution of studies so 
difficult and so alien to ordinary uses, there is no provision nor 
inducement whatever 1 ! * 

Mr. Trevelyan seems to have thought it enough for his argu- 

* Note of 1846.— These have been partially afforded by Lord Hardinge. I trust 
the experiment may work well for the country beyond meeting the calls of the 
Government for native functionaries, and that these may be found sufficiently at 
home in the appropriate knowledge of their class in addition to their European 
lore. My proposed college, it will lie seen iu the sequel (Letter IV.), makes no 
distinction between mental cultnre in the English and vernacular languages. It 
proposes to combine the two and to give the combination tho most definite at once 
and most effective form with reference to the genoral intellectual wants of the 
people of India. 
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ment (see Essay passim) to cite the bare fad that knowledge 
has been generally communicated and spread through exotic 
organa. I shall not attempt at present to bring any fresh proofs 
that Mr. Trevelyan’s historical examples may bo easily turned 
into solemn and fearful warnings : 1 shall not attempt further 
to show that the general history of knowledge is, “ propter hano 
causam exotici medii,’’ a d isgraceful and lamentable story ; that 
(not to travel for illustrations out of the limits of Europe) it 
was the practically, if not necessarily, exclusive genius of this 
system of learning, which turned our beautiful religion into a 
scandal and curse ; our noble liberty into slavery : I shall not 
attempt to trace the waste of time and of means generated by 
this adherence to foreign media ; nor, lastly, to urge the very 
legitimate presumption that, after all, “the strong man” was 
awakened in Europe from the lethargy of ages not by, but in 
despite of, exotic lore. 

All these general topics I reserve till Mr. T. appear in his 
justification. 

Meanwhile, and with express reference to his present notion 
that the best way of exciting the Indian intellect, and of creat- 
ing a genuine literary spirit, is to scatter the small Educational 
fund at Government’s disposal amongst the seventy millions of our 
subjects, by picking up at random pauper pupils, teaching thorn 
to prate English for five or six years, and then dismissing them, 
to regenerate thdr country ! living themselves, 1 suppose, upon 
air, and increasing their store of this facile knowledge by cer- 
tain inspirations of which it were mere impiety to doubt the 
probability ! ! ! 

Such a plan appears to me radically and hopelessly futile ; 
and, certainly, no anticipation of success in this method of 
naturalising European knowledge in India can be drawn from 
the fact of the success which attended the incorporation of Greek 
and Roman knowledge with our familiar words and thoughts. 

True, the difficult and inapt science of Greece and Rome was, 
in modem Europe, first mastered in itself, and eventually 
worked into our own speech and minds. But how? by the 
employment of means adequate to the end, and by the existence 
of circumstances most powerfully efficient to forward that end. 
A thousand predisposing causes led a mighty nobility to seek 
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in this lore the appropriate ornament of their rank and station. 
A church, which monopolised a third of the wealth of the con- 
tinent, called Home its mother and Greece its foster mother: 
and throughout the great part of that continent, the Law, 
ecclesiastic and civil, was even lingually Roman. Hence the 
magnificent endowments and establishments and permanent 
inducements of all kinds by which a difficult and exotic learn- 
ing was at length effectually naturalised amongst us. Hence 
the scholar, if he pleased, might pursue in retirement letters as 
a profession, assured of a comfortable provision for life; or, if 
he pleased, ho might devote himself to the task of instructing 
the scions of a most influential and wealthy nobility, all of them, 
from peculiar associations, necessitated to become his pupils 
whether they profited by his lessc j or not, and thereby afford- 
ing him the certainty of an enduring means of livelihood; or, if 
he pleased, he might pass from the cloister or the college into the 
world, and there find the greater part of its most important con- 
cerns subservient (by virtue of special causes that had operated 
upon the social system since its very genesis) to the uses and 
abuses of his peculiar gifts. 

If these things be so, we see at least that, in modem Europe, 
due provision and inducement existed for the steady pursuit 
throughout a long succession of laborious lives, of Greek and 
Romau knowledge! : in other words, means were forthcoming 
adequate to achieve (in the lapse of ages ! !) the difficult end 
proposed to be accomplished. Now, unless Mr. Trevelyan can 
demonstrate that it is much less difficult for the people of India 
to master our speech and to transmute its treasures into their 
own, I think he will find in the total absence of those vast appli- 
ances, or of those most potent favouring predispositions, by 
virtue of which alone Europe was Romanised, a decisive objec- 
tion to his scheme of direct Anglicisation, being no less than a 
demonstration of the utter present and prospective futility of 
that scheme. Mr. Trevelyan has insisted, throughout and always, 
on the parallel case of European progression by virtue of dead 
tongues. The above is my answer, quoad his present specific 
plan of operations: the parallel is utterly naught; and the plan, 
palpably baseless. Let me add, that I take this plan in its last 
and freshest form, or that indicated in and by the memorable 
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paragraphs of the Education Committee’s Report * already 
adverted to. And, if I make no allusions to ground-shifting 
between the dates of the Essay and of the Report, I may yet 
remind Mr. Trevelyan that the recent vernacularisation of our 
Courts has, by sundering the last possible link between sheer 
English learning and any material local usefulness, doubled the 
cogency of all arguments like that just used against the feasi- 
bility of the presently alleged plan. Neither in the associations 
nor in the wants of the native society, nor yet in the public or 
private institutions of the country, is there sufficient basis 
whereon to rest Mr. Trevelyan's argument and schemc.’f* 

With respect to my own suggestion of nn establishment 
devoted to the regular supply of good vernacular books and 
good vernacular teachers, I have to observe that, if I have not 
very much overstated the overruling and absorbing importance 
of the vulgar tongues as media for the communication of all 
and any knowledge, it will follow, pretty obviously, from the 
admission of that importance, that to inchoate and oryanise a 
system, of vernacularisation must be the best employment of the 
small Educational fund in the hands of Government. 

It is obvious that any such measure as the one just suggested 
surpasses all individual efforts : but I am very certain that did 
Government, by the organisation of the college proposed, pro- 
vide an enduring and wholesome stock of the appliances of 
popular education, there are hundreds of individuals who 
would hasten to use and employ that stock (a function quite 
within their power), in district schools of their own founding. 
Already and everywhere there is a call for vernacular books 
and teachers, in very defiance of the Anglicists! Nor need 
the seemingly Herculean labour of translating our knowledge 
into the vulgar tongues of India, alarm a rational and unpre- 
judiced person ; for, it is just as certain that not one English 
work in 50,000 would require or even justify translation, as 
that Hindustani, Hindi and Bengali (and it were folly to 

* Viz., the paragraphs in which it is asserted that however exclusive the Com- 
mittee’* patronage of English in the meanwhile, it is all with ultimate views to the 
formation of a vernacular literature ! 

f I need hardly remark that Mr. T.'s scheme is the Committee’s scheme, and that 
those who would know what the Committee have done and purpose to do, must con- 
sult Mr. T.’s writings. 
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perpetuate more media) are competent, each and all, to sustain 
the weight proposed to be laid on them.* 

There is another consideration which, whilst it is well 
worthy of attention in itself, is calculated to show that the 
extent of necessary translation is by no means such as the 
enemies of vernacular media have tried to make it. In edu- 
cating the people of India it should be our object, not so much 
to imprint in detail all our express thoughts or facts on their 
minds, as to instil, generally, our methods of reasoning, our 
mathematical and inductive processes, together with that yet 
small essence of indisputable truths in science, philosophy, and 
history, which has been eliminated by those processes, and 
which forms with us, and should do with them, but the starting- 
point of fresh and vigorous resear l i. 

liy the one course we should be apt to trammel the Indian 
intellect for several generations, if not for ever, assuming that 
we succeeded in conveying to it, totidem vcrlis, our exotic lore : 
by the other course, we should at once and at small cost of 
books set it free to take a vigorous but discriminating range 
over those topical idiosyncrasies of nature and experience 
which, in every largo section of the globe, exist by God’s ap- 
pointment, subject only to man’s modification, but not oblitera- 
tion. 

In the most enlightened parts of Europe the general opinion 
now is that schools for teachers have, in the present century, 
created a new era in the practical science of education. Why 
then is Government inattentive to so noble and successful an 
experiment? Especially since there is about this method of 
normal instruction, or teaching of teachers, just that sort of 
definiteness which may be compassed by limited public funds, 
with yet a concomitant prospect of great and diffusive benefits 
to the country from the adoption of the measure. But work- 

* In recently translating Primers Transactions into Hindi, I found no difficulty 
arising out of the alleged poverty of this vernacular ; and I suspect that those who 
have clamoured most about the feebleness of tho Indian vulgar tongues, know as 
little about tho express facts ns they do about the tnfpred capabilities or rather 
incapabilities. 

Hunt© found the Italian language cruder than any Indian vernacular now is ; and 
ret this single man* by a single ukh'1\ made tlie vulgar tongue of his eountry capable 
of supposing the most sublime, novel, and abstract ideas. Ex uno disce omnes. 
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men most have tools ; and good workroon, good tools : where* 
fore, to a nursery for the regular supply of competent vernacular 
schoolmasters, should be added one for the equally regular supply 
of sound books iu the three prime vulgar tongues of our * Presi- 
dency, books embodying the substance only of our really useful 
knowledge, with stimuli and directions for the various sorts of 
mental exertion ; so that, in the result, there might exist, for the 
people at large, the easy and obvious bridge of the vulgar tongues, 
leading from exotic principles to local practices, from European 
theory to Indian experience ! 

The incalculable importance to the public weal of the bridge 
just adverted to, even when principles and theories have been 
chiefly deduced from local experience and practice, is the last 
and greatest discovery of Western meditation upon the many 
methods of intellectual culture which have been used by 
nations in the past 3000 years; and as whatever is exotic in 
theory becomes on that account less easily marriageable with 
home practices and observations, it is doubly incumbent upon 
us so to indoctrinate the people of this country, that tlioso who 
learn may pass from our schools to life with alert, instead of 
with encumbered, minds. 

Again, in laying the foundation of the educational regenera- 
tion of this land, it is well worthy of the attention of a fore- 
casting Government to avoid coincidence with existing and 
most injurious prepossessions. 

Now, this laud is absolutely saturated with dead learning ; 
absolutely bloated with the false pride of that learning ; so 
much so, that there is no prepossession stronger than that which 
consigns to contempt all knowledge, however valuable in itself, 
of which the medium is the vernacular, or, as it is signilicantly 
said, the vulgar tongues. If, then, iu taking our first measures, 
we actually, though unintentionally, countenance this prejudice, 
what hope that the people will spontaneously, as is alleged, lay 
it aside ; and will, qo sooner than they have imbibed, vcrnacu. 
larise, our lore ? I see no rational prospect of the kind, and 
conceive that the old style of learning (through exotic media) 
will perpetuate the old pride of learning, be the substance of 


* Viz. ^ Urdu, Hindi, and Bengali 
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that learning Orient or Occident. I am, too, qnite certain that 
the true mystery of vemocularisation (challenge to all minds to 
think, and to think purpose-like on what comes home to the 
business and bosoms of the community) must, in that event; con- 
tinue for ages as much out of the range of Indian contemplation 
as it now is. 

I say that the solution of this mystery, in relation to the 
happiness and vigour of nations, is the last and noblest result of 
Kuiopean cogitation upon the general effects of all the various 
systems of education that have anywhere and at any time pre- 
vailed in the world : and by so much as both the materials and 
the habit of such cogitations are peculiarly beyond the reach of 
Asiatics, by so much is it folly in us to assert any such readi- 
ness at spontaneous vernacularisat : m ! 

Though no admirer of the prima philosophia of the Anglicists, 
1 am yet ready to admit that they are far ahead of the people 
t hey would proselyte : and since the former have not yet dis- 
covered the sublime mystery (it may well be called so) to which 
I allude, T cannot subscribe to the doctrine that it is level to 
the understanding or will of the latter. 

N£p£l, July, 1837. 


LETTER IV. 

Yov ask me to give, in a condensed form, my ideas on the 
general subject of education in India, together with their express 
application to the proposed Normal College. With regard to the 
general subject, from much experience of the sentiments and 
habits of natives, 1 conclude that the real uses of book learning 
are unknown to them ; that they dream not of the great objects 
of arousing the many to think purpose-like on the actual business 
of life, and of making an easy bridge from theory to practice, so 
that the millions shall have a chance of producing a Bacon or a 
Newton from among their vast number, whilst every practical 
farmer, trader, and craftsman, is placed within reach of the prin- 
ciples lying at the bottom of his daily toil, and men following 
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letters as a craft are made to come under the wholesome influ- 
ence of common sense. These, the real objects of national edu- 
cation, are, I think, undreamt of in India, as they were till lately 
in Europe ; and thus I account for the deplorable (as indubitable) 
fact that natives are habitually neglectful of their mother 
tongue, and are eager to acquire English, Sanskrit, or Persian, 
solely for the power or pelf, thence directly derivable by the in- 
dividual acquirer of one or the other. Now, I consider that if 
we would benefit India by book learning, it must be as we bene- 
fit her by our government and laws — that is, by reaching the 
many, by discasting book lore or enfranchising it, in fact ; and 
that, with the objects above spoken of, os the only real and sound 
ones, we should make knowledge the handmaid of everyday 
utility, and give its acquisition the utmost possible facilities. 
Such are. my wishes, and therefore I give an unlimited prefer- 
ence to a vernacular medium both for its facility and for its 
aptitude, to make the knowledge conveyed through it practically 
effective in a beneficial way, and also for its diffusible quality, 
book-knowledge being so apt to pass away from utility, or to be 
abused as a mere engine of selfish aggrandisement llut though 
I give the mother tongues of the people the first and second 
place, I give English the third ; and in my Normal College, 
which is not so much an educational establishment as an in- 
direct means of making all such establishments efficient, I would 
have the alumni equally versed in both tongues — their own 
and ours. Again, I think that to indigenate a sound literature 
in India, to kindle a wholesome spirit of knowledge and to fit 
the spoken tongues of the land for being its organs, are mighty 
projects that call for express systematic measures, subsidiary 
to education ordinarily so called, but which alone can make sue' 
education valuable and effective ; and in my college 1 want to 
establish and realise such measures : I want to locate therein a 
set of able men of the West, who shall be competent to give to 
India the essence of pur indisputable knowledge ; and to asso- 
ciate with them other men of this land, English and native, 
who, together with them, shall transfer this essence into the 
vulgar tongues of India in the most attractive end efficient man- 
ner, whilst both classes, as professors and originators of the 
great change, shall have under them a set of pupils, chosen 
von il x " 
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from the best alumni of all our seminaries, for the express and 
perpetual purpose of diffusing the labours of the professors, in 
the capacities of teachers and of translators, and of replacing 
those professors gradually as heads of the college : these alumni 
to have scholarships and to be devoted for their lives as the 
pioneers of a new literature ; bound to translating within the 
college, and to teaching abroad ; giving their undivided time 
and talents to indigcnate European lore ; and being to the usual 
educational establishments a perpetual fount far the supply of 
good books awl good teachers. Well begun is half done, empha- 
tically : let us once set the people of India in the right path, 
and they will follow it successfully. But to accomplish this we 
must produce the essence of our indisputable knowledge in the 
most attractive form, and spread *, with systematic skill; the 
books and the teachers should be excellent : and yet we have 
in India now not only not either of the desiderata, but no ade- 
quate means of reaching them, except through a wasteful series 
of failures. No man among us is competent to select the very 
best books and parts of books : no mau among us nor institution 
is competent to furnish the best translation that might be had 
soon on system : no man among us can set afoot in India, with- 
out system, the splendid methods of teaching now in use in 
Europe. As for the alumni we now raise, it is passing absurd 
to suppose that they either can or will put their shoulders to 
the wheel of a radical change in knowledge and education. 

We must devote a set of select instruments to that work, making 
them the pioneers of the new literature, providing for them far 
life, and binding them to teaching and translating for life. We 
must also give them exemplars of what is wanted and how to 
remedy the defect, in the professors of the central or Normal 
College, and we must choose those professors from among the 
really able of England and of India, so that their books and 
their teaching shall be first-rate, and fitted to set going the vast 
and noble project of the Europeanisation of the Indian mind. 
It is idle for any of us in India to fancy we are masters of any 
one branch of science, or that, not being so, we can transfuse its 
essence into Indian tongues in the most effective mode : and it is 
still idler to suppose that our random pupils of ordinary schools 
will ever, voluntarily and unpaid, devote themselves to the 
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profitless and painful walks of instruction and literature, either 
as book makers or book expounders * Yet we must have the 
best books best translated ; we must have a steady supply of 
able teachers ; we must have a corps of native pioneers of the 
new knowledge ; and the professors and alumni of my Normal 
College are to furnish and to be these ; the alumni being pro- 
vided for well for life and bound for life to letters as their vocation 
and glory ; and the professors, picked men of Knglaml and of 
India, European and native, masters of the most essential branches 
of knowledge, and capable of attractively transfusing its vital 
spirit into the spoken tongues of India, through their books 
and through their alumni, fully trained by them in the' art and 
science of teaching, one of the most noble and most difficult of 
the arts and sciences and the handmaid of them all, yet supposed 
“ to come naturally ” like tho Frenchman’s discovery of prose I ! 
Ecce totum ! behold my college in its professors and its alumni 
— tiie latter the normal teachers of any and every school that 
wants them, and the heirs of the original professors in their own 
institution whenever fit to direct it. Abroad, these nlumni are 
to teach in English or in the vernaculars (Hindi, Urdu, or Ben- 
gali, f and no more), as the institution which sends for them, 
and for the time pays them, shall please. At home they are to 
study the genius of both tongues, Western and Eastern, and to 
labour subordinately as translators or transfusers (in original 
works as they are able), whilst they resume their scholarship 
allowance, suspended so long as they were abroad ; their con- 
stant, suggestive, and useful labours as translators or as teachers 
preventing idleness or dreamy habits, and their perpetual scholar- 
ship being liable to forfeiture for proven indolence, incapacity, 
or bad conduct. 

Let us thus systematically and adequately set to work, and 

* Thau evocation* ere never remuncratory till the public ha* Income their 
patron*, and the public will never become so till a close reference to life and it* 
active aim* govern letter* and education, a result we arc just reselling in Europe, 
•lowly and painfully. But yesterday, there, men of letter* and teacher* were poor 
and despised! Can you read my riddle now? I want to make literature and educa- 
tion such in India thAt the native public will become tbeir muiiifioout patrons, and 
thus anticipate tbe work of time — of ages lost in India, as in Europe, for want of 
rational and adequate foundation -laying. 

t N.B. Our proposed college was suggested for what used to be called the 
Bengal Presidency. We would, of course, now include any other generally used 
vernacular. 
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Ve shall lay a solid foundation. Let us fiddle-faddle, as at 
present, and fifty years hence that foundation will have to be 
laid with a nearly sheer loss of all ad interim labours. — Believe 
me, &c., B. H. Hodgson. 

N£pAl, April, 1843. 

P. S. You perceive that the plan above suggested has nothing 
exclusive about it ; that it aims at establishing a really national 
system of education for the benefit of the mass of the people; 
that it has an expansive energy about it not inadequate to 
realise its great end, for it proposes to train only thosa who as 
teachers or translators will each of them be a certain nucleus 
of knowledge whence it may reach hundreds ; that it proposes 
to supply the two great wants of p • .id books and good teachers, 
and that in laying an adequate foundation for the efficient work- 
ing of education all over the land, it reconciles the policy of 
upholding deep lore with the necessity of adequate facilities, in 
regard to the general diffusion of such lore by giving the learned 
tongues of East and West to the lifelong student, and the best 
fruits of their study to the many in the shape of improved 
vernacular instruction. Such an institution seems to deserve 
the attention of the conductors of education : for though lx>rd 
Hardingo's measures may result in supplying the country with 
an able body of native functionaries, they seem little calculated 
to meet the wants of the mass of the people, their design 
indeed being to meet those of the Government only. 


LETTER Y. 

Silt, — As you have recently noticed the new edition of my 
Letters on Education, I take leave through your journal to call 
public attention to two striking historical confirmations of the 
great principle I have contended for; viz., that if European 
knowledge is to be indigenated in Indio, and brought home 
effectively through the medium of the vernaculars to the busi- 
ness and bosoms of the many in this vast country, itself so 
anciently lettered and cultivated, the object can only be attained 
by systematic preliminary measures, which must precede all 
educational labours in the ordinary sense, and which alone can 
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make sack labours fructify in India. The historical facta I 
allude to are. as follows : — 

First. When it was proposed to transfer the Buddhist religion 
and literature from India to Tibet, that is, to indigenate Indian 
ideas in a soil entirely alien to them, how was this most difficult 
design set about, so as to ensure that perfect success which has 
given an entirely new character to the fierce Nomades of High 
Asia? Why, a college of translators was created, and a set of 
ripe scholars (Lotsava), men of India and Tibet, were devoted 
to the work, and directed, first, to bring together all the leading 
terms, or terminology, of the subject in the original Sanskrit, 
and next to ascertain and fix adequate equivalents for each of 
those Sanskrit terms in the language of Tibet ; which was or- 
dained to be the medium of conveying the new light. 

And those glossaries of equivalents exist to this hour, per- 
petual monuments of the good sense and sincerity, the adequacy 
and sound direction of exertion, whereby the greatest moral 
change that Asia has ever known was accomplished on the soil 
where it was first attempted, and whence it has been since 
similarly propagated (such is the expansive vigour of wholesome 
projects) throughout the vast extent of Central Asia, everywhere 
transforming the immemorial devastators of the earth into 
settled, peaceful agriculturists and shepherds! Now, if we 
consider, on the one hand, the great difficulties opposed to the 
success of this project by the totally different character and 
genius of the Cis and Trans-IIimalayan tongues and ideas, and, 
on the other hand, the enduring completeness of that success, 
in a field, too, where Christianity itself with an excellent start 
yet failed * to achieve anything beyond an ephemeral triumph, 
we must, if impressible at all, be strongly impressed by this first 
historical instance of the value of adequate preliminaries in the 
case of every great project of change and reform. 1 proceed 
now to the other instance. 

Second. When the Chinese towards the close of the lost cen- 
tury had established their political dominion as for west os the 
Belur Tagh, they were forced by the sad experience of repeated 
faiinres upon the reflection how much easier it is to overrun and 

• The lest relies of the ChristUn missions of High AsU bare just been recovered 
and transmitted to his Holiness the Pops* 
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subdue, than to retain peacefully, and administer successfully, 
territories inhabited by numerous races differing •widely from 
each other and from their conquerors in language as in other 
points. In order to master the difficulties that beset the Chinese, 
how did this sagacious nation proceed ? They assembled able 
men of the several vanquished tribes, Tungus, Mongol, Turk, 
Tangutian and Tibetan ; and these persons they caused to con- 
struct a pentaglot (answering to the five grand distinctions of 
nations) glossary of all the chief geographic, topographic, and 
administrative terms, in the shape of a table of equivalents which 
was completed by a Chinese column, leaving no one material 
topical feature or administrative function, though cited hy what- 
ever people, thereafter liable to possible misconstruction on the 
part of the Government or of its servants or subjects; the 
language of administration being at the same time ordained to 
be the vernacular of each grand ethnical division of the country. 
The Chinese dominion, theretofore, precarious in High Asia, has 
since the completion of this wise measure been stably fixed; 
nor does any one conversant with those countries doubt that 
this stability has been and is greatly owing to the wisdom of 
my second instance of the value of deliberate adequate pre- 
liminaries to every great change. These polyglot official glos- 
saries of the Chinese have lately fallen into the hands of 
European scholars: a Guizot has paused over the political 
sagacity which suggested their compilation ; a Klaproth , 1 a 
Jteinusat, a Julicu and a Humboldt* have thence learned to 
deal effectively, as philosophers, with that same confused mass 
of human kind which had priorly so frustrated the efforts of the 
Chinese as statesmen. I will not weaken the force of these 
historical examples by a single word of commentary, but go on 
to point the moral of my tales, by remarking that the prevalent 
mere lip tribute to the value of the vernaculars, I for one repu- 
diate as a mischievous delusion. We are told that the vernaculars 
now at least are allowed fair play, and are' on their trialf I 
deny it utterly, and maintain that the experiment of educating 

. * v>a« Asia Polyglotta, M&noirei r&latif. & l'Aiie, IMlange* Aiiatique* at Ada 
Centrals 

t A distinguished and valued member of the Education Committee lately told 
me so, himself convinced that the fact was as stated. Happily he now has some 
pregnant doubts. 
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the people of India in their own tongues never can have fair 
play, never can have a chance, until those preliminary measures 
are canned out upon which alone vernacular education must 
rest as its foundation. What those measures arc, and how they 
should be effected, are points explained in the fourth letter 
with the utmost care and precision; aud for my part, from much 
recent correspondence with the most experienced men in the 
interior, I am convinced that thus, or thus wise, only, can ver- 
nacular education be furnished with the “ indispensable pre- 
requisites of an adequate steady supply of good hooks and good 
teachers.” Let vernacularisation he hut accepted in good faith 
and truth, and those who shall be nominated to effect the object 
will, I trust, not he slow to adopt the sage measure of the 
Tibetans and Chinese as above described ; for that is obviously 
the first right move outlie right road; and that vernacularisation 
is the right road, and the only right road, what belter proofs 
can he asked for, or given, than the two signal ones just cited ? 
hone! None! But honest acceptance and adequate iuchoa- 
tion are indispensable to the success of any aud every project; 
and what these mean, in the project before us, let my historical 
examples tell ! 

The same correspondence has likewise deepened my prior 
conviction as to the prevalent notion that Lord Hardinge’s 
measures will result in furnishing at least a “ superior class of 
subordinate native functionaries.” That notion is founded upon 
want of intimate information of the interior economy of this 
country. In India the rights and duties of all classes have long 
been minutely systematised and reduced to written forms of the 
most complex kind.* And this complicity of its relations and 
records, added to the circumstance of its having been for ages 
under the dominion of foreigners very little really versed in 
those relations and records, has given rise to a vast class of 
subordinate functionaries, whose astonishing practical readiness 
alone it is that, in the absence of such helps as mechanical 
science (printing) and other European devices (shorthand, &c.;, 
lend in Europe to the daily transaction 'of business, keeps the 
Indian administrative machine in motion. 

* I beg to refer the etranger to the Ayin-i Akbexi end Gladwin’* Bevenue account*, 
both forthcoming in En g l iah. 
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Now our new aspirants to office know nothing of the wheel 
within wheel of this machine, and still less are they able to work 
the machine with that prompt facility which results from a life 
devoted to that sole task. Whilst the old class are toiling in 
their vocation from youth upwards, and thus slowly attaining that 
exquisite skill in details which needs only the general know- 
ledge of Europeans for purposes of superintendence, the new 
class are learning Shakespeare and Milton, Bacon and Newtrn ; 
and with that sort of training only they are despatched into 
the interior to become officials, possessed of but a poor end 
mimicked semblance of our own peculiar knowledge, though 
purchased at the expense of all their oion ! Yet it is expected 
that grave men, responsible for the weal of the country, should 
prefer the claims to office of oue of these young parrots to the 
claims of persons growing grey in the constant discharge of tlie 
complex peculiar duties of this all-important body of function 
aries, the professional scribes of the East, upon whose shoulders 
from time immemorial has ever rested the real burden cf 
administration.* If justice did not forbid such supercession, 
expedience would: the Europeans cannot possibly dispense 
with the old class of functionaries ; cannot possibly get through 
the work with the help of the new class : and thus the scheme 
which looks so well at Calcutta, finds no serious approver or 
adopter in the interior. Inquire, Mr. Editor, and I think you 
will find the matter so ; reflect, and you will have the rational 
of the fact. But then if the fact be so, — I pray you tell me 
whether the metropolitan expectation of thus creating a new 
and superior class of native functionaries (not to speak of thus 
indigenating a new knowledge f) be not a mere delusion? 
Young Bengal is notoriously malcontent; and for my part I 
cannot help thinking that the dilettante as well as exotic char- 
acter of the steps we have taken in the educational department 

* In nil ages in the East, wise China excepted, the noblern de F the nobles and 
gentry or dominant classes, have been haughty and ignorant contemners of letters; 
and this explains at once the low rank end high qualifications of the subordinate 
functionaries, whose qualifications m are certainly in no condition to dispense with, 
and are unwise to suffer dilettante educationists to tamper with, even for a moment. 
What is to become of the country if ,the subordinate functionaries be allowed to 
become as vaguely conversant with its intimate affairs as are now the superior 
functionaries! 

i Bisum teneatis, amici 1 
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could not have had any other result than that of sending forth 
a host of grandiloquent grumblers, as able to clamour os unable 
to work. What has been taught them has as little reference to 
the real work before the scholars when they set foot in the 
world of business, to the living wants and affairs, public or 
private, of the land they live in, as has the language in which 
that teaching has been conveyed ; and we have in these 
doings a fresh and glaring proof of the “ inevitable tendency 
of unvemacular media to divorce learning from utility.” I 
know nothing so like it as those contemporaneous Encyclopedic 
labours which have reproduced for the benefit of India the 
childish fables just exploded by the scholars of Europe I ! Let 
me add, I have no desire or purpose to speak harshly, but only 
to impress the necessity for deliberately building on right 
foundations. I honour all the labourers in the vineyard of 
philanthropy. But the grand projects of Europeanising the 
Indian mind, and of meeting the practical wants of this land 
and day, by educational means, are, and will be, retarded, not 
advanced, by misdirected unsystematised efforts. Considering 
how little difference of opinion exists upon theso points among 
men of the highest experience in the interior, it has been 
remarked to me with surprise how singular it is that Calcutta 
has not yet begun to suspect the unsoundness of her favourite 
educational maxims. But there is no room, alas ! for surprise, 
nor much for blame ; and so long as amour propre holds its usual 
sway in human affairs, so long will Calcutta be biassed against 
every vernacular view of the education question, and in favour 
of every English one : for at Calcutta the great body of influen- 
tial men, influential from their stations, their talents, and their 
knowledge, are, have been, and must continue to be, strangers 
to India, and of course (like all human kind) inclined favour- 
ably towards all such projects relating to the commonwealth 
as may consist with their predominant weight of opinion and 
judgment thereon, £nd by the same rule averse from all such 
projects touching the commonwealth as may not consist 
with that same predominant weight. — This is plain speaking : 
hut in a matter of such vast moment, I trust that it will be 
pardoned and even profited by. Since this letter was com- 
menced I have seen the last report of the Education Committee. 
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The President in Council is made to deplore the wretched state 
of vernacular education and to censure tartly its nominal 
controllers. But 1 would ask, Can a carriage go without 
wheels ? Can a workman labour without tools ? Can a work 
advance without workmen or tools? And if not, how can 
vernacular education advance without books, without teachers, 
and without any arrangement to furnish either, even prospec- 
tively ? Yet it is now said that “ the vernaculars are allowed 
a fair trial ; " and I foresee it will ere long be said that “ the 
trial has proved a failure.” What is now doing iB doing nearly 
in sheer waste, at the rate of 15,000 per annum. That sum, 
multiplied by the number of years since I backed a proposition 
of an institution that was to furnish a steady adequate supply 
of good books and good teachers wi; .., the tender of 35,000 Bs. 
raised by private subscription, would by this time have sufficed 
to place vernacular education, the one grand stay of a nation’s 
intellectual life, upon an indestructible basis ! 

The English department of education has obtained a Normal 
School, that is the means of procuring abundance of good 
teachers, whilst abundance of good books were, from the 
circumstances of the case, priorly forthcoming in this depart- 
ment. On the other hand, the vernacular department is kept 
devoid of organised means of procuring either of these appli- 
ances of education. And yet it is clear to demonstration that 
in the former department there was not any indispensable 
necessity for creative machinery, since books and teachers were 
forthcoming without it, whilst in the latter department it is 
as clear that there was and is that indispensable necessity, since 
neither books nor teachers were, are, or can be, forthcoming 
without it. That is, where little or no need existed, much has 
been done; and where the utmost need, nothing! And, to 
cap the contrast, the former state of things respects the case 
of the comparatively able and greedy few, the latter, that of the 
wholly helpless many, among the objects, of these partial 
proceedings ! 

Let me add, in conclusion, that in the above two historical 
examples it lias been my more immediate object to show how 
sincere approvers of vernacularisation proceed to effectuate it. 
But the examples equally demonstrate the intrinsic value and 
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power of vernacular media: and, if more historic illustration 
of the latter point he sought, it may be found in the diffusion 
of Buddhism in India, and in the character of Chinese, as 
compared with every other Asiatic, mental culture. Why are 
the Chinese so remarkable as a people for their good sense, 
and their Government for its stability, in the fantastic and 
mutable East ? Because their knowledge, and their knowledge 
only, is vernacular 1 How did the Buddhists, despite the 
drawbacks of their mischievous monachism and their sceptical 
speculative principles, yet contrive to assail and carry the 
strongholds of Brahmanism, and for fifteen centuries to maintain 
the ground they had won — the sole successful assailants of 
Hinduism, to this hour ! Why, expressly by vernacularisation 1 
by teaching and preaching in the vulgar tongues, and by 
opposing this method of indoctrination to the anti-vernacular 
instructions of their rivals ! These are two remarkable 
instances of the power and value of living learning as opposed 
to dead, and, with the other two before cited, eiubraco the 
citation of the efficient cause of every great moral change and 
lasting benefit the East has known. — Yet this is tho infant 
Hercules to which the Education Committee plays the part of 
the cruel stepmother. 

B. II. Hodgson. 

Darjeeling, “ Friend of India,” March 16, 1848. 


LETTER VL 
% 

VERNACULAR EDUCATION. 

SlB, — I have read with attention your remarks upon tho 
subject of education, as called forth by my letter to you which 
you published in your paper of the 10th instant. No one is 
better aware than yourself that all practical reforms of moment 
proceed on the gutta carat lapichm principle. Wherefore I 
shall make no apology for recurring to this most important 
topic. 

I am very anxious not to be misunderstood upon the point 
of education in the English language, to which you and others 
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seem to fancy me entirely opposed. And yet so far is this 
from being the case, that I can as little sympathise as you can 
with any wish to abandon the support of English education 
" for those who are able to profit by it; ” and I am surprised 
that you should have inferred anything to the contrary from 
my writings. Credit me, the only questions on which you and 
I are at issue, are, Who are those likely to profit by such studies? 
and How shall we enable them really to reap the benefit with 
due regard to the educational claims of the masses ? For the 
rest, and speaking as an individual about what an individual 
may and can do in his own humble sphere in reference to 
the weal of millions, I beg leave to say distinctly that I have 
throughout my Indian career uniformly given all the support 
in my power to the study of Engli 1 by all those who were at 
all likely to profit by it ; that at Kathmandu I took ceaseless 
pains, for many years, to make two persons, selected by the 
Minister Bliim Sen for the purpose, competent English scholars, 
and to induce them to establish a school for the instruction of 
the sons of the Bharadars or chiefs ; that Karbir Khatri, one of 
the two selected teachers, is yet forthcoming to bear witness by 
his attainments to the unwearied pains bestowed on him, though 
the political convulsions of Ndpal since my departure have had 
the necessary effect of closing his school; and, lastly, that 
though my employment as a diplomatic functionary in foreign 
realms necessarily restricted my exertions to promote the study 
of our language in the British territories, yet have I done what- 
ever I could there also. Only so lately as last month I sent 
a present of books to the eldest son of the Bajah of Bettiah in 
testimony of my approbation of his continued application to 
English, according to my suggestion to him and his father in 
1843. And I havo always, where opportunity permitted, given 
similar advice and encouragement to our substantial Zemindars 
along the whole extended frontier of N^pal. So much for acts. 
Then for writings ; is not the practical result deduced from my 
reasonings the suggestion of an institution, all the professors 
and alumni of which are to be thorough English scholars, per- 
petually engaged, as teachers, translators, and transfusers, in 
works the whole conception and execution of which imply and 
exact a complete mastery of our language, and also an assiduous 
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diffusion of its stores, directly and indirectly, according to the 
■wants and demands of the country ? This, sir, is very careful 
provision for profitable English studies — more careful and 
effective, too, than I can perceive in the present system t And 
such having been the tenor of my doings and sayings (I must 
crave pardon for such egotistic allusion to them), I think I may 
claim as clear an exemption as yourself from the absurd char- 
acter of an exclusionist; and if any detached part of my writings, 
which extend over a period of fifteen years, seems to coun- 
tenance such an imputation, you must remember, sir, that this 
vast topic has many parts and aspects ; that I commenced this 
discussion in opposition to real and violent exclusives ; * aud 
that when a very undue bias has been laid on one side, the 
equilibrium cannot well be restored without some apparently 
undue weighting of the other scale. What I first complained 
of — and with reason, as you have often affirmed — was the pro- 
scription alike of the learning and of the living languages of 
the country. What I have since complained of, and still do — 
and again with reason, as you have often admitted and yet do 
— is a practical adherence to this same proscription, only veiled 
from scrutiny at present by various unfair devices, such as 
merely ostensible concessions, barren lip service, antagonistic 
projects pushed the length of virtual nullification of all things 
else, and, lastly, damning with faint praise. Is this exaggera- 
tion ? Let us see. The system of education adverted to, is 
that dictated by authority and supported by the public funds. 
It is the only thing like national education which we possess, 
and it is uniformly styled the system of education of the country. 
Well I the country has some seventy millions of inhabitants ; 
and, whilst nine-tenths of the whole educational funds derived 
from the seventy millions and designed for the seventy mil- 
lions’ benefit, are appropriated to the training of “ 2000 actual, 
and 5000 prospective scholars” in the English department, 
the remaining fraction of those funds is all that is allotted to the 
countless host who are concerned solely with the efficiency of 
the vernacular department. The one hundred schools nominally 

# Remember (be denunciation of native literature in the “ waste paper” edict, 
end of the living tongues, on all sorts of occasions, as being impracticably numerous , 
nod irredeemably inefficient — a style of talk which, by the way, still lingers in some 
places, and, it may be, in high ones, though no longer enunciated ex cathedra* 
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assigned to the vernacular department have necessarily, under 
such circumstances, been “ starved to death ; ” and whilst addi- 
tional funds were and are being constantly assigned to the 
English department, in order to give the highest perfection to 
its books and its teachers, the official controllers of the verna- 
cular schools have been in vain reporting the utter and complete 
want of those indispensable appliances of education (teachers 
and books) in all our seminaries for the many. Eut this is not 
all; for, whilst the actual and necessary expenses of teaching in 
the English department are from ten to twenty times as great as 
in the other department, the injudicious selection and disposal 
of the recipients of thi8 very costly training necessitate a total 
waste of the money in reference to “four- fifths” of those taught, 
because that large proportion of 'iem does not, and cannot, 
acquire more than a “ useless smoitering which they can turn 
to no account.” And all this, sir, has had and has place under 
the auspices of those who profess to have solely in view the 
fostering and founding of home-bred learning, “ the formation 
of a vernacular literature,” according to the memorable Report 
of 1837 ! ! ! I quote the very words of that Report, leaving the 
task of comment thereon to you. The above statistics, sir, are 
derived from yourself : they are also conformable to my own 
knowledge ; and with regard to the last important point, or the 
class of pupils in the English department, I say, let all such 
gentlemen as are now subject to the delusion that these pupils 
bolong to the highest or to the central grade of native society, 
call for the muster rolls and interrogate the boys, when they 
will find that these boys, with hardly an exception, belong most 
distinctly to neither of those grades, and consequently are not 
amongst those whom the dccus et decorum of English literature 
can for one moment be rationally supposed to befit. This is 
the reason why “four-fifths” (you should have said nine-tenths) 
of those who are instructed in English, are taught to no earthly 
purpose, are taught in sheer waste, though at such an extreme 
cost as to entail necessary helplessness in the vernacular depart- 
ment. And it is because there is nothing in the existing insti- 
tutions or wants of native society at all in harmony with meh 
attainments on the part of such persons, that the Education 
Committee have been driven, by the clamour of their 41&ves, 
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to seek to thrust them all upon the G overnment, lest they should 
starve ! In my last letter I have given my reasons for the 
opinion I entertain that this expedient — the last plank of 
Anglomania — will fail I may now add that with its failure 
will come a material augmentation of that significant “ discon- 
tent” which is certainly at present a far more palpable char- 
acteristic of Young Bengal, of the Chukerbutties, or Cameroniaus, 
as I hear the youths are now dubbed, than is any real tincture 
of the mind and heart of Europe on their part. 

Else, what means the pitiful insincerity of the demonstrations 
they were lately led (unwisely led) to make in behalf of their 
most amiable and able, though on this point deluded, patrons ? 
I note the hollowness of those demonstrations as one of the signs 
of the times ! What, sir, say you to this sign ? or to that other 
associated sign, to wit, the proven indifference of the native 
community, generally, for what they were asserted so authorita- 
tively to take deep and real interest in, namely, the fashionable 
educational follies of the day ? 

I most earnestly desire to see the upper, wealthy, and influ- 
ential classes of native society instructed in English: but those 
classes have not sent, nor are likely to send, as you well know, 
one single child to our schools ; nor, if they did, could much 
be looked for from those “ children of ease ’’ in the way of 
such severe and abiding labours as can alone originate “the 
regenerating and elevating of the nation,” though English may 
well serve to grace their rank, refino their taste, and facilitate 
their social intercourse with their masters. 

Look to those whose names are now associated with the 
revival of letters in Europe, and you will find that the pioneers 
of knowledge in our quarter of the globe were all men of life- 
long devotion to incredible toils ! Now, the more carefully I 
advert to the constitution and spirit of native society in India 
— and I have studied them for a quarter of a century — the 
deeper becomes my conviction, that this indispensable corps of 
pioneers will never pick up any eflectivo recruits among the 
impatient class of paupers craving only for office, which singly 
and solely fills our English schools. Erom the same premises 
I deduce the further conclusions that men of a higher inde- 
pendent stamp will neither seek our schools, nor, if they did so, 
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would they perform the required work. And thence, sir, I 
derive my general conception as to what English teaching is 
likely to prove profitable to the recipient or the public, as well 
as my special impression of the value of the corps above adverted 
to. But that corps must, according to the same premises, be 
raised, trained, recruited, equipped, and employed as a standing 
body, by ourselves, with enduring adherence to the lofty end in 
view, and in some such manner as I have indicated in my fourth 
letter, my object, as therein explained, being to reconcile the 
interests of deep lore (the implanting of a novel and healthful 
stock of learning) with the current claims of ordinary education, 
and to ensure satisfactory results by providing that both pur- 
poses shall be adequately and harmoniously worked out without 
waste. That you should have found anything savouring of the 
rejection of profitable English studies in that letter, 1 confess, 
surprises me not a little ; for my only rejection is of studies 
almost wholly profitless, yet eating up all our educational funds ! 
Nor less is my wonder that with such just ideas as you entertain 
of the greatness and difficulty of the objects aimed at, and of 
the consequent necessity there exists for a “ Normal vernacular 
school, well-trained vernacular teachers, a vernacular library, 
— and a travelling inspector of vernacular seminaries” — you 
should have anything to object to my proposition : for, sir, in 
very truth, the desiderata you have enumerated (in the above 
quotation) comprise the substance of whatever I have con- 
tended for for years, or do now still contend for ! My proposi- 
tion is only so far peculiar that it also involves the exposition 
of definite adequate means to the ends you insist upon, but 
insist with hardly admissible oblivion of that excessively waste- 
ful antagonism inseparable from the dominant system, which, 
so long as that system stands on its present footing, must 
render all the professions of its partisans in favour of vernacu- 
larisation a delusion and a snare. All 1 say of instruction in 
English is, that its extreme costliness and no less extreme 
inappropriateness to ordinary uses, prescribe its employment 
at the public cost * in a special, instead of a general or pro- 


* Observe the limitation, at the pnblio cost. For the rest, if there ho any reel 
spontaneous demands for an education in “Shakespeare and Wilton, Bacon and 
Newton," private schools of that, stamp will flourish, and I heartily wish them 
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miscuous manner, as at present; and this, as well to ensure 
efficient or profitable study as to prevent such excessive waste 
of funds as has heretofore totally crippled, and must still do 
so, that sort of education which alone is suitable to ordinary 
wants and therefore primarily entitled to public support. 

If, sir, you can persuade the Government to double or quad- 
ruple the funds appropriated to education, then I am content 
to see the present system in the English department "go hand 
in hand ” with such a system in the vernacular department os 
you have sketched. But if you cannot so persuade the Govern- 
ment, then, sir, it behoves you to consider whether the existing 
inevitable as total sacrifioe of the latter to the former, be defen- 
sible ; for the two are demonstrably incompatible, without a 
vast addition to the funds now assigned to tho promotion of 
education by the State. I, sir, expect no such addition ; and 
as I know that under the existing constitution of native society 
men of rank and wealth will never send their children to our 
schools but abide by domestic education, whilst I feel convinced 
that in regard to the only sort of children frequenting our 
schools, so costly, difficult, and peculiar an education as that 
now in vogue, can neither yield its appropriate fruits in ripe 
maturity, nor yet find any adequate market for those fruits 
even if matured,* I would grant no such an education at the 
public cost to the promiscuous herd of coiners, but only to 
such persons as would consent to thorough training and to the 
dedication of their rare attainments to the permanent service 
of the public as normal teachers and translators. Such, sir, 
is my proposition, and such the grounds of it 

B. H. IIoDcsojr. 

Darjeeling, 28 th March 1848. 

success. Bat their success is too problematical, their sphere of possible utility too 
restricted, and their necessary cost too enormous, to warrant tho primary or general 
application of that system, at the public cost, to the necessary annihilation of all 
effective teaching in the only style suited to the ordinary wants of tho people. 

* On this point see above, p. 317, f., showing by comparison what means an 
effective demand for exotic learning. 


VOL. 1L 
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LETTER VII. 

Sir, — I n your issue of the 28 th ult., you have some observa- 
tions on Mr. Hodgson’s letters on education, in the general tenor 
of whose views you concur, but say that some of his doctrines 
are repugnant to your judgment. If, however, you will look 
more closely into the treatise, you will find that there is really 
no difference between you and it, for Mr. Hodgson not only does 
not eschew English, but purposes special and costly means for 
its cultivation. Mr. Hodgson distinguishes between education 
for the many — education in any ordinary sense, and all those 
subsidiary measures which, however connected with the general 
question as it occurs for considerni n and decision in India, yet 
really belong rather to the literary than educational phase of the 
question. Mr. Hodgson desires to make ordinary education for 
the many efficient, and extraordinary education for the few no 
less efficient. He considers the English language and its higher 
literature to be fit only for the few, and that studies so difficult 
cannot possibly yield their appropriate fruit without adequate 
and special provision for their enduring and effective prosecu- 
tion. But he holds that neither in the wants of native society 
nor in the resources at the disposal of our Government, is there 
anything like a foundation for such costly and enduring studies 
as the ordinary system of education ; that therefore any general 
system for their prosecution must prove a failure, at the same 
time that it absorbs all the funds that are available ; and he 
would therefore limit such studies, so far as they depend on 
public support, in such a way as to conform with existing wants 
and means ; whilst whatever is learnt is learnt adequately, and 
these special studies of the few are made perpetually to minister 
to the universally allowed requirements of instruction for the 
many. 

I think Mr. Hodgson is right in insisting that to create a fresh 
literary spirit in India requires a special body of pioneers of the 
new learning ; and also that the improvement of the vernaculars 
is indispensable to the efficient working of the most ordinary 
system of vernacular education : inquire and you will find that 
vernacular education is languishing to death for want of books and 
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teachers : inquire again and you will find that the Chnkerbutty 
class of promiscuous smatterers in European languages and lore, 
neither do nor can make any efficient use of their acquirements. 
Now, Mr. Hodgson’s plan ensures the steady prosecution of Eng- 
lish studies to a point that will enable them to yield their appro- 
priate fruit ; and that fruit is to assume systematically a shape 
and flavour suittfd to the popular stomach. The lifelong teachers 
and translators — the pioneers of the new literature — are to be 
equally accomplished in our and their learning — aro to study Eng- 
lish throughout their learned lives — are to teach in English when- 
ever required so to do — are to translate and transfuse from 
English whenever not employed in teaching ; and thus, while 
their own adequate studies and teachings must tend effectively 
to the propagation of a knowledges so difficult ns that of our 
language and literature, the people — the many— will be per- 
petually reaping all the advantage from such knowledge that 
they are now capable of; and in this way our noble language 
and literature will be gradually arid surely worked more and 
more into the frame of the Indian mind. Mr. Hodgson contends 
only for adequacy of study and due regard to the yeneral wants 
and means of existing society. — Yours, &c., 

VEUNACULAIUa. 

February 10, 1848. 


LETTER VIII. 

Vernacular Education. 

1 

SlB, — I have attentively followed the course of your recent 
lucubrations on the education qnestion, as afresh stirred by Mr. 
Hodgson’s letters; and I should probably ere this have attempted 
a rejoinder had not your rather eccentric movements rendered 
the task difficult. , To avoid labour in waste it seems indispen- 
sable to revert to the state of the question. 

Now, sit, the subject of debate is at present, and has been for 
twelve years past, this — Is the existing exclusive patronage of 
English by the Education Committee, “ with a view to the forma- 
tion of a vernacular literature" (Report of 1836), wisely conceived 
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and lionestly worked out ? Or, does it sin against wisdom in 
origin and fair dealing in progress ? Such, I say, has been, and 
is, the state of the question ; and therefore you, who ridicule the 
very idea of the formation of a vernacular literature, are not 
precisely in a position to judge reasonably of the aptness or 
otherwise of those historical illustrations of Mr. Hodgson, which 
necessarily assume the question as it really is, and not as you 
conceive it is, or ought to be. This, sir, is a long-standing debate 
upon a most extensive topic ; and if, as would seem, the contro- 
versy be new to you, I would recommend your consulting Mr. 
Trevelyan’s treatise or Mr. Macaulay’s minute, in connection 
with the statistics and reports of the department, when I con- 
jecture you may discover that Mr. Hodgson's array of facts and 
reasonings against the ruling system of education has a pertin- 
ency you are now little aware of. I say, sir, I so conjecture, 
and I will tell you why : because you have never approved Mr. 
Cameron’s parting address to his alumni, nor yet, that Chaker- 
butlyisin with which your city is plagued — said addresses being 
nothing but a ri/acimcnto of the doctrines I have just referred 
you to, and said Chakerbuttyism nothing but the characteristic 
and inevitable result of those doctrines — doctrines to which, I 
need but add, Mr. Cameron has remorselessly sacrificed* any 
and every system of vernacular instruction, as well tho system 
which you contend for, as that Mr. Hodgson has advocated ! 

You will observe, sir, that the Education Committee’s end, 
and Mr. Hodgson’s end, are one and the same ; viz., the formation 
of a vernacular literature, or the literary application of the spoken 
tongues of India to the substance of European knowledge. 
Now, this end may be wise or it may be foolish : you and I 
cannot discuss that point at present. But I think you must 
allow that, if the wisdom of the end be granted, the Committee’s 
practical means of realising it are as unfit as Mr. Hodgson’s are 
fit ! What can we reason but from what we know ? Well, we 
know by the uniform tenor of the Committee’s doings for fifteen 
years post, that the vernaculars are utterly and hopelessly 
neglected, sacrificed to a vehement determination to push English 

4 ' <►’ 

* Take a recent item m a cample of all ; establishment for normal teaching, English 
department 000 rupees; vernacular department 50 rupees— that is, 18 to 1 against 
the latter. 
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all lengths and primarily. Thence Mr. Hodgson infers want of 
judgment and want of sincerity on the Committee's part ; and his 
suggestion for the promotion of vernacularisation amounts to this, 
primary, direct, systematic, and adequate hut not exclusive atten- 
tion to the object professedly aimed at. And now, sir, if you 
revert to Mr. Hodgson’s recent historical illustrations, you will 
find them, I think, sufficiently pertinent ; for what arc they ? 
Four signal instances, drawn from Asiatic story, of the vigour 
and efficacy of living tongues, no more cultivated than those of 
modem India, as instruments for the successful diffusion of 
knowledge, two of the instances being, further, successful exem- 
plifications on the largest scale of that very method of procedure 
in the effectuation of the object for which Mr. Hodgson contends! 
Now, sir, quot homines tot sentential : you and I and others may 
differ till doomsday as to the efficacy of transfused knowledge, 
as to the best method of transfusion, or as to the adequacy of 
the express channel or medium of transfusion in the given case. 
But, sir, it is because such differences of individual opinion on 
points so weighty are as inevitable as they aro obstructive, that 
adequate precedents — prerogative instances, as Bacon would 
have called them, of the soundness of what an individual may 
urge, become so valuable : and where shall we find those over- 
ruling precedents save in history ? And with all duo submission 
i take leave to say that the diffusion of Buddhism throughout 
High Asia, and the stabilitation of Chinese dominion there, are, 
as stated by Mr. Hodgson, in all the recorded circumstances and 
results of either event, signal demonstrations both of the feasibi- 
lity and of the desirableness of Mr. Hodgson’s proposed means 
and end, in reference to the diffusion o’f European loro through the 
medium of the vulgar tongues of India. The historical illustra- 
tions, sir, are instances of direct, systematic, combined, and autho- 
ritative measures of vernacularisation, conducted by a body of 
men skilled thoroughly in the transfusing and transfused media, 
commenced by that most admirable step, the fixation of the true 
equivalency of the leading and essential terms,* and completed 
and applied over vast realms with perfect success. Now, Mr. 

. * If you will refer to tlie reports of the Delhi and Benares Colleges, you will fini 
specific lament over the perpetual obstructions caused by the want of these glossaries 
of primary equivalents. 
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Hodgson had priorly contended for directness, system, combina- 
tion, and authoritative support and sanction in this very way, 
as essential to the success of vernacularisation ; had denounced 
the total absence of every one of these characteristics in the 
Committee’s plan of vernacularisation, as inevitably nullificatory 
of the alleged end : and depend upon it, sir, you must resort to 
some one of your own hypotheses, damnatory of that end, ere you 
can blemish the pertinency of Mr. Hodgson’s historical proofs ; 
for proofs they are, and not merely illustrations ; and when I 
add that they likewise furnish the strongest presumptions against 
one and all of your hypotheses, I but state without exaggeration 
the full force and effect of the two historical facts more specially 
rested on. Those hypotheses of yours are, that translated 
knowledge is valueless, and that the poken tongues of India from 
their feebleness and plurality are impracticable media for the 
communication of the knowledge of Europe. I will not irk you 
by further insisting upon the demonstration involved in the 
historical instances, all the four, of the fallacy of both your 
assumptions. I will, instead thereof, refer you to the opinions 
and the practices of the most eminent men in the educational 
department — the workmen, I mean, not the talkers — beyond 
the ditch ; and I answer you, without fear of refutation that 
the Reports and the works of the Principals of the Benares, Delhi, 
and (I think also) Dacca Colleges gainsay your assertions — 
one and the other of them — with all the irresistible authority of 
ample direct experience supported by correspondent realising 
labours. These most able men, equally familiar with Western 
and Eastern learning, whilst they contend for systematic im- 
provement of the vernaculars considered as organs of European 
knowledge, uphold by word and deed their improv&bility to any 
needful extent ; Dr. Ballantyne expressly arguing that “ he who 
cannot convey a European idea through the vernaculars, in 
conjunction with their founts, may very well suspect that he 
himself possesses only the shadow, not the* substance, of such 
idea,” and all three agreeing that for every practical purpose there 
are throughout the vast Bengal Presidency but three* vulgar 
tongues. What say you, sir, to such opinions of such men as 

* Each of these languages is spoken by a population far more numerous than that 
uiin^ English in Brituin ! What is your answer to this fact ? 
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Dm. BaUantyne and Sprenger ? And with regard to the innumer 
able tongues you are fain to talk of — fifty to wit— how comes it ' 
that you are insensible to the broad fact that whilst the adminis- 
trations of justice, revenue, and police are avowedly vernacular, 
only three tongues are used in our courts ? Wherefore, then, 
more in our schools ? In a word, sir, if you can spare time to 
look into the whole matter a little more calmly and clearly, I 
feel convinced you will not again consent to rc-eeho the old 
exploded cry of the Anglomaniacs against all sorts of vernacular 
instruction — yours alike and Mr. Hodgson’s — to wit, that tho 
living tongues of the people arc so numerous and so feeble as to 
be presently and prospectively unavailable. 

I pioceed now briefly to notice one or two heresies more 
peculiarly your own. You insist that learning for the masses 
ought to be confined to the merest elements of knowledgo, con- 
veyed in the unaltered spoken tongues of those masses ; and 
you iustance the example of England — of Europe — in support 
of this notable maxim. But, sir, you are therein citing an 
exemplar really and deplorably irrelevant, as, without more recon- 
dite research, you may satisfy yourself by turning to the “ Edin- 
burgh Review,” No. 174, Article 10, and to the “ Westminster,” 
No. 95, Article 8, or to the 'f Calcutta Review,” No. 1G, p. 303 et 
seq. Your notion that thf unimproved language of the masses 
can be employed at all id. educational purposes is a fallacy of 
which you will be aware if you reflect that the most imperfect 
colloquial medium (even that of brutes) may very well servo 
for its customary colloquial ends, and yet prove totally unequal 
to a new end, such as education, aocordiug to any sane concep- 
tion of it, is and must be. Aud, accordingly, whilst the 
opinion and the practice of all the enlightened parts of Europe 
are daily becoming more decided and consentaneous as to the 
indispensable necessity of education for the masses of a sort 
very superior to what you insist is enough, the novel extended 
measures of popular education now rapidly bringing into 
operation in Switzerland, England, Holland, Prussia, aud Scot- 
land, are expressly based upon the proven worthlessness of sheer 
elements, attempted to be communicated, as of old, through so 
utterly inadequate a medium as the unfashioned speech 
the many. 
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Of all this you 'will find abundant and various confirmation 
in the recent educational doings of Europe, as cited and referred 
to in the periodicals above-named ; and I think, sir, you will be 
a little startled to find, upon perusal of the articles specified, 
that you have recklessly put forth an educational dogma upon 
alleged European warranty than which none is more utterly 
and expressly repudiated by all the best and latest words and 
deeds of Europe 1 “ A total reform ” of that old apparatus of 
popular teaching to which you cling is there “imperatively 
called for;” and in the recent “Peoples’ Colleges” at Sheffield and 
at Birmingham we have (“Westminster,” No. 95, p. 437, 8) express 
samples of that sort of education for the working classes which 
is now deemed to be alone efficacious for them ; and so deemed 
all over enlightened Europe, as you t nay learn from Cousin’s 
Reports. 

Your notion, however, of elemental education for the masses 
seems rather vague; for you now insist that it should be 
limited to “sheer reading, writing, and accounts,” and anon 
you require that the masses aforesaid should be instructed “ how 
best to turn their time and talents to account in industrial 
pursuits and mechanical arts,” and that they should also "be 
made acquainted with the history of their own country." I 
agree with you in these latter conceptions, so far as they go. 
But I ask you, sir, whether such ends can by possibility be 
achieved or attempted in the unfashioned colloquials of the 
vulgar f And, again, whether the attainment of the former end 
docs not most expressly imply and exact, not only cultivation 
of the Indian vernaculars, but the conveyance into them by 
translation and transfusion of European knowledge ? 

You cannot, I should say, avoid answering these questions so 
as to make you well nigh a convert to Mr. Hodgson’s plan of 
vernacularisation ; for where, save in the stores of European 
knowledge, will you find any portion of that lore which turns 
the peasant into a Briareus, the craftsman into a magician, the 
trader into an instrument of Providence for the practical diffu- 
sion of “ peace and good-will upon earth," and tlje farmer into 
a servant and interpreter of Nature, performing miracles of pro- 
duction merely by right interpretation of her occult signs ? I 
love to dwell upon this special phase of a vast topic, and with 
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reference to it I pray you to observe, that in order to render this 
fine country capable of supporting full and adequate European 
administration (it is now not half administered) we must call 
forth the industrial energies of the people ; that beyond doubt 
we can do so only by commuuicating largely and freely the 
substance of our special and recent knowledge ; * that that com- 
munication can be effected solely through the ready and familiar 
channel of the native languages, duly improved and systemati- 
cally applied to that object; and that the substance of all our 
really useful and indisputable knowledge can be most efficiently 
conveyed to the masses through that channel 1 You speak, sir, 
as if all translation must prove “useless, impossible, mis- 
chievous : ” and yet you are a Protestant Christian, knowing what 
the translation of the Bible has done ! — and yet you are a scholar 
who cannot have failed to learn that “in the consentaneous 
judgment of the highest minds of Europe the vcrnacularisalion 
of learaiug did more there in disabusing the general intellect 
of the prejudices of existing institutions and opinions, than all 
the rest of the glorious events and discoveries of that age 
which witnessed it, including among those events the invention 
of printing ! ” — and yet you are a gentleman of the press, and 
by the special power of the instrument you daily wield should 
be prepared to recognise the perfectly analogous diffusive vigour 
of vernacularisation ! Why, then, write and speak in the style 
and spirit of 150 years back, as if all these things were beyond 
your ken ? and as if that sound knowledge, which is the common 
product and inheritance of all the race of man.f were inseparably 
connected with this or that particular language ? Why, sir, I 
have but to raise my head from the paper I am now driving my 
quill over to see opposite me on the shelves of a moderate 
library fifty books of History, Political Economy, Literature, 
Philosophy and Science, so translated that their whole treasures 
of original knowledge are completely secured in the traduction, 
one-half of them, moreover, preserving unimpaired all the 
manner as well as matter of the originals ! E grege, Sabine's 
Cosmos, of which the second part has just reached me. There 

•To wit, the economic applications of chemistry and of mechanics to agriculture, 
and to the useful arte of primary importance. 

t See the splendid concluding paragraphs of Cosmos, toI. 1. 
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are even some in which the redacteur has been a vast improver, 
as Dumont’s Bentham. Your objections to translations, sir, 
have no semblance of validity save in the departments of poetry 
and oratory ; and in those departments you overlook the unques- 
tionable fact that the very same causes which make translations 
inefficient, debar the foreigner equally almost from adequate 
appreciation of the original! Your Chakevbutties and their 
proners may hold forth, as they will, touching the beauties of 
Shakespeare and Milton, Burke and Fox and Sheridan. But 
unless the greatest critics of poetry and of oratory be dolts, 
said Chakerbutties arc, after all, mere “learned pigs” in 6 uch 
matters; because the soul of eloquence in verse or prose is 
autoctlionous, is so much bound up with the peculiar domestic, 
social, and political institutions and In, bits of each land, with its 
traditional glories and its infantine associations and myths, that 
a Hindu can scarcely more really appreciate the English masters 
of song and of oratory in our tongue than he could in his 
own I Thus, you perceive, sir, that your objection to transla- 
tions in general, deduced from the worthlessness of translations 
in the Homeric and Demosthcnian departments of human know- 
ledge, is every way inadmissible, not being really sound even in 
the special view, and having little or no relevancyin a general view. 

But sound knowledge, sir, generally speaking, is so far from 
being “ cribbed, cabined, and confined ” to the lingual organ 
which first happened to enshrine it, that nearly every month’s 
mail brings us translations, little, if at all, inferior to the 
originals, whether those originals be German, Italian, or French. 
Now, sir, the mere fact that such works are constantly coming 
to us under the sanction of the highest names, and are in 
daily profitable use amongst us, is a sufficient answer to your 
general doctrine of the uselessness of “ second-hand works ; ” * 

* In reference to this superficial dogma of pedngoguoa and pedants, let me beg 
your attention to the justly world-renowned apophthegm of Hobbes, "Words are 
the ooun tors of wise men and the money of fools," It m&y ly* safely said that he who 
has a correct notion of the real nature and function of all language will not allow 
his efforts for the national diffusion of the benefits of knowledge to be impeded by 
•uoh pedantic hypercritioisms. Leave them, sir, I pray, to the Anglomaniacs, and 
when they next dun their nonsense in your ears, ask them if those historical works 
which are now commanding the test attention of themselves and their eonntiymen 
be not simply “ second-hand" Niebuhrs, and lUnkes, and Michelets, and Thiers, 
and Lamartines, and G uizots, and Thierries ? And civilly entreat them for a response ! 
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whilst in reply to your incautious reiteration of the Anglomaniac 
ciy against the communication of the same benefits to our 
sable brethren through their tongues, I can only state that it 
has been proved, over and over again, by sound induction from 
philosophy and history, by recent facts, by cogent arguments 
and by express experiments, that the substance of all really 
useful English lore can be conveyed into the spoken tongues 
of India with perfect success, provided only that the known 
and demonstrated conditions of such success be not neglected. 
— Yours, &c., Vernaculauis. 

March 30, 1848. 


APPENDIX. 

PROPOSAL OP A NORMAL VERNACULAR COLLEGE FOR SCHOOL- 
MASTERS AND TRANSLATORS. 

It is believed that very many of the best friends of the cause 
of education in India, who ardently seek India's regeneration 
through European knowledge, are yet satisfied that all sound 
effective national instruction must be conveyed by and through 
the living languages of the people; that those languages in 
India — a country so anciently and eminently literary — cannot be 
and are not inadequate to the communication of European know- 
ledge ; and, lastly, that however ardent our zeal in this cause, 
we must be convinced we cannot directly provide for the mental 
wants of a population so vastly numelous as that of India. From 
the above simple premises, when viewed in connection with the 
wonders achieved lately in Europe by the regular teaching of 
teachers, results very obviously the course we should adopt for 
the educational regeneration of India. Let us not meddle directly 
with the education of the people in their own tongues; but let 
ua establish an institution having for its object systematically 
and adequately to furnish the means of such education, to pro- 
vide a succession of good vernacular, hooks and good vernacular 
teachers. 

Give to incipient education in European lore in India these 
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appliances, and that lore cannot fail to take root and flourish, 
naturally and wholesomely in this soil : withhold these appliances 
from such education, and it can never so take root and flourish, 
but will prove a sickly and unwholesome exotic. 

Let us then have a school of indigenation — a school to make 
att other schools succeed — a school to furnish good books and good 
teachers in the living tongues of the people — a school to rear 
translators, who by staying within its walls, and schoolmasters, 
who by going abroad, shall together give a solid and safe begin- 
ning to the Europeanisation of India. 

Good books and good teachers ! are you not assured that these 
are what we, want ; well, then, let us bend our efforts, firstly and 
chiefly, to their attainment by founding the Normal Institution I 
have spoken of, and the plan of which may be easily settled by 
and by in Committee. Meanwhile let us manifest our sincerity 
and earnestness by coming forward with the requisite funds, and 
be assured, my friends, that we have but to show the way in order 
soon to behold it crowded with followers, wondering that these 
things had never before occurred to them. 
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Identifications are Reconsidered. By Colonel Yule, C.B.— The Campaign of ASllus Gallos in 
Arabia. By A. Sprenger.— An Account of Jerusalem, Translated for the late Sir H. M. Elliott 
from tlie Persian Text of NAsir ibn Khusrd’s SafanAmah by the late M^Jor A. R. Fuller.— The 
Poetry of Mohamed Rubadan, of Arragon. By the Right Hon. Lord Stanley of AJderley. 

Vol. VI., Part I L, pp. 213 to 400 and ixxxiv., sewed. Illustrated with a Map, 

Plates, and Woodcuts. 1873. 8#. 

Contents. — On Hioucn-Thsong’s Journey from Patna to Ballabhi. By Jamea Fergmwra. 
D.C.L., F.R.8.- Northern Buddhism. [Note from Colonel II. Yule, addressed to the Secretary.] 
—Hwen Thaang’a Account of the Principalities of Tokb&nst&n, etc. By Colonel H. Yule, C.B.— 
The Brhat-8a&hitA; or, Complete System of Natural Astrology of Variha-mihfra. Translated 
from Sanskrit into English by l)r. ft. Kern.— The Initial Coinage of Bengal, under the Early 
Muhammadan Conquerors. Part II. Embracing the prelimiuaiy period between a.H. 614*684 
(a.i>. 1217-1236-7). By Edward Thomas, F.R.S.— The Legend of Dipofikara Buddha. Translated 
from the Chlnose [and intended to illustrate Plates xxix. and 4 Tree and Serpent Worship 
By 8. Beal.— Note on Art. IX., antd pp. 218-274. on Iliouen-Tbsang’s Journey from Patna to 
Ballabhi. By James Ferauason D.C.L., F.R.S.— Contributions towards a Glossary of the 
Assyrian Language. By ft. F, Talbot. 

« Vol. VII., Part I., pp. 170 and 24, sdWetL With a plate. 1874. 8#. 

Contrnts. — The Upasampnd6-Katnmaruc6 } being the Buddhist Manual of the Form and 
Manner of Ordering of Priests and Deacons. The P41i Text, with s Translation and Notes. 
By J. F. Dickson, B.A., sometime Student of Christ Church, Oxford, now of the Ceylon Civil 
Service.— Notes on the Megulithic Monuments of the Coimbatore District. Madras. By M. J. 
Wolhouae. late Madras C.S.— Notes on the Sinhalese Language. No. 1. On the Formation of 
the Pluriu of Neuter Nouns. By R. C. Childers, late of the Ceylon Civil Service.— The Pali 
Text of the Itahdparinibb&na Sutta and Commentary, with a Translation. By R. C. Childers, . 
late of the Ceylon Civil Service —The Brihat-SanhitA ; or, Complete System ot Natural Astrology 
of VarAha-mthira. Translated from Sanskrit into English by Dr. H. Kern.— Note on the 
Valley of Choombi. By I)r. A. Campbell, late Superintendent of Daijeellng.— The Name of the 
Twelfth Imftm on the Coinage of Egypt. By H. Bautalre and etanley Lane Poole.— Three 
Inscriptions of ParAkrwna B4bu the Great from Pulastipura, Ceylon [date dm 1188 a.o.). far 
T. W. Rhys Davids.— Of the KharAJ or Muhammadan Lead Tax: its Application to Bdt&n 

Indie, and Effect on the Tenure of Land. By N. B. E. Baillie Appendix : A Specimen of j* 

Syria© Version of the Kalflah wa-Dimnah, with an English Translation. By W. Wright* 
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Vol VII, Part II, pp. 191 to 304, towed. With seven plates and a map. 1873. 8*. 

Contents — Stgiri, the Lion Hock, near Fulastipura, Ceylon ; and the Thirty-ninth Chapter 
of the MahAvamsa. By T. W. Rhys David*.— The Northern Frontager* of China. Part X. 
The Origins* of the Mongol*. By H. H. Howor th . — Inedited Arablo Coin*. By Stanley Lane 
Poole.— Notice on the DtnArs of the Abbasstde Dynasty. By Edward Thomas Roger*.— The 
Northern Frontagers of China. Part 11. The Origins* of the Manebue. By H. H. Ho worth. 
—Notes on the Old Mongolian Capital of Bhangtu. By 8. W. Bushell. B.Bo., M.D.-Oriontal 
Proverbs in their Relations to Folklore, History, Sociology ; with Suggestions for their Collec- 
tion, Interpretation, Publication. By the Rev. J. Long.- Two Old 8imha)esc Inscriptions. The 
8ahasa Malta Inscription, date 1300 ▲ n.,and the Ruwanwmli Dagaba Inscription, date 1101 a.d. 
Text, Translation, and Notes. By T. W. Rhys Davids. -Notes on a Bactrian Pali Inscription 
and the Bamvat Bra. By Prof. J. Dowson.— Note on a Jade Drinking Vessel of the Emperor 

ahlngfr. By Edward Thomas, F.R.8. 

Vol, VIII., Part I., pp. 156, sewed, with three plates and a plan. 1876. 8t. 

Contents. — Catalogue of Beddhlst Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Possession of the Royal 
A siatio Society (Hodgson Collection). By Professors E. B. C owell and J. Eggeling.— On the 
Ruins of Sigiri in Ceylon. By T. H. Blakesley, Esq., Public Works Department, Ceylon.— The 
P&timokkha, being the Buddhist Office of the Confession of Priest*. The Pali Text, with a 
Translation, and Notes. By J. F. Dickson, M.A., sometime Student of Christ Church. Oxford, 
now of the Ceylon Civil Service.— Notes on the Sinhalese Language. No. 2. Proofs of the 
Ssnskrltle Origin of Sinhalese. By U. C. Childers, late of the Ceylon Civil Service. 

Vol. VIII., Part II., pp. 157-308, sewed. 1876. 8s. 

Contents.— An Account of the Island of Bali. By R. Friedorich.— The Pali Text of the MuM- 
parinibb&na Suita and Commentary, with a Translation. By R. C. Childers, late of the Ceylon 
Civil Service.— The Northern Frontager* of China. Part III. The Kara Khltai. By II. H. 
Ho worth.— Inedited Arabic Coins. II. By Stanley Lunu Pool©.— On the Form of Government 
under the Native Sovereigns of Ceylon. By A. de Silva EkanAyuka, Mudaliyor of the Deport- 
ment of Public Instruction, Ceylon. 

Vol. IX., Part I., pp. 156, sewed, with a plate. 1877. 8«. 

Content*.— Bactrian Coins and Indian Dutcs. By E. Thomas, F.R.8.— The Tenses of the 
Assyrian Verb. By the ltev. A. H. Sayce, M.A.— An Account of the Island of Bali. By R. 
Priedcriob (continued from Vol. VIII. n.s. p. 218).— On Ruin* in Mukran. By Major Mookler. 
—Inedited Arabic Coins. III. By Stanley Lane Poole,— Further Noto on a Bactrian Pali Inscrip- 
tion and the Bamvat Era. By Prof. J. Dowson.— Note* on Persian BelOohlstan. From the 
Persian of Mirza Mehdy Kb An. By A. H. Schindler. 

Vol IX., Part II., pp. 292, sewed, with three plates. 1877. 10s. flrf. 

Contents.— The Early Faith of Asoka. By K. Thomas, F.R.8.— The Northern Frontagers 
of China. Part U. The Manchu* (Supplementary Notice). By II. II. Howorth.— Tbo Northern 
Frontagers of China. Part IV. The Kin or Golden Tatars. By II. II. Howorth. -On a Treatise 
on Weights and Measures by EliyA, Archbishop of Nislbfn. By M. H. Bauviiiro.— On Imperial 
and other Titles. By Sir T. E. Colobrookc, Bart., M. P.— Affinities o< the Dialects of the Cliepang 
and Kusundah Tribes of NipAl with those of the Hill Tribes of Arraoan. By Captain C. J. r. 
Forbes. F.R.Q.8 , M.A.8. Bengal, etc.— Notes on Some Antiquities found m a Mound near 
Damghan. By A. H. Schindler. 

Vol. X., Part I„ pp. 156, sewed, with two plates and a map. 1878. 8s. 

Contents.— On the Non-Aryan Languages of India. By E. L. Brandrcth, Esq.— A Dialogue 
on the Vedontie Conception of Brahma, liy PramadA DAsa Mittra, late Officiating Professor of 
Anglo-Sanskrit, Government College, Benares.— An Account of the Island of Bali. By ft. 
FHedeHoh (continued from Vol. IX. N. 8. p. 120).— Unpublished Glass Weights and Measures. 
By Edward Thomas Rogers.— China vi& Tibet. By 8. C. Boulger.— Notes and Recollections on 
Tea Cultivation in Kumaon and OarhwAI. By J. II. Batten, F.U.G.S., Bengal Civil Service 
Retired, formerly Commissioner of Kumaon. 

VoL X., Part II., pp. 146, sewed. 1878. 6«. 

Contents.— Note on Pliny’s Geography of the East Coast of Arabia. By Major-General 
S. B. Miles, Bombay 8taff Corps. The Mafdive Islands ; with a Vocabulary taken from Francois 
Pyrard de Laval, 1002—1807. By A. Gray, late of the Ceylon Civil Service.— On Tiboto-Burman 
Languages. By Captain C. J. F. 8. Forbes, of the Burmese Civil Service Commission. - Burmese 
Transliteration. By II. L. 8t. Bar be, Esq., Resident at Mamlclay.— On th© Connexion of the 
Mens of Pegu with the Kolos of Central India. By Captain C. J. F, 8. Forbes, of the Burmese 
Civil Comnusaion. —Studies on the Comparative Grammar of the Hemiiic Languages, with 
Special Reference to Assyrian. By Paul Haupt. The Oldest Semitic Verb-Form.— Arab Metro* 
logy. H: El-Djabarty. By M. H. Sauvaire.— The Migrations and Early History of the White 
Huns ; principally from Chinese Sources. By Thomas w. Kingsmill. 

VoL X., Part III., pp. 204, sewed. 1878. 8s. 

Contents —On the Hill Canton of SAlAr.— the most Easterly Settlement of the Turk Hope, 
By Robert B. Shaw. - Geological Notes on the River Indus By Griffin W. Vyse, B.A., M.R*A.s. f 
nte., Exeeutive Engineer P.W.D. Panjab.— Educational Literature for Japanese Women. By 
Basil Hall Chamberlain, Esq., M.R.A.S.— On the Natural Phenomenon Known in the East bv 
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the Names Sub-hi-KOalb, etc., etc. By J. W. Redhouse, M.R.A.S., Hon. Merab. R.8.L.— On 
a Chinese Version of the Sdukhya K&rikA, etc., found among the Buddhist Books comprising 
the Tripitaka and two other works. By the Rev. Samuel Beal, M.A.—The Rook-out Phrygian 
Inscriptions at Doganlu. By Edward Thomas, F.R.S.— Index. 

Vol. XI., Part. 1., pp. 128, sewed. 5s. 

Co«TXNTB.—On the Position of Women in the East in the Olden Time. By Edward Thomas, 
F.R.S.— Notice of the Scholars who have Contributed to the Extension of our Knowledge of the 
Languages of British India during the last Thirty Tears. By Robert N. Cost, Hon. Librarian 
R.A.8.- Ancient Arabic Poetry : Its Genuineness and Authenticity. By Sir William Muir, K.C.S.I., 
LL.D.— Note on Manrique’e Mission and the Catholics in the time of Shdh Jahdn. i tQ, G. 
Keene, Esq. —On Sandhi in Pali. By the lute R. C. Childers.— On Arabic Amulets and Mottoes. 
By E. T. Rogers, M.R.A.8. . 

' Asiatic Society. — Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland. Complete in 3 vols. 4to. v 80 Plates of Fac- 
similes, etc., cloth. London, 1827 to 1835. Published at £9 5s.; reduced to 

The above contains contributions by Professor Wilson, G. C. Haughton, Davis, Morrison, 
Colobrooke, Humboldt, Dorn, Grotefend, and other eminent Oriental scholars. 

/Asiatic Society of Bengal. — Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal. Edited by the Honorary Secretaries, 8vo. 8 numbers per annum, 
4 8. each number. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal. — Proceedings of the Asiatic Society 

/ of Bengal. Published Monthly. Is. each number. 

Asiatic Society. — The Journal of the Bombay Branch of tiie 
Royal Asiatic Society. Edited by the Secretary. Nos. 1 to 35. 7*. fid. 
to 10.*. 6 d. each number. 

* Asiatic Society. — Journal of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. 8vo. Published irregularly. 7s. 6d. each part. 

Asiatio Society of Japan. — Transactions of the Asiatic Society 
of Japan. Vol. I. From 80th October, 1872, to 9th October, 1873. 8vo. 
pp. 110, with plates. 1874. Vol. II. From 22nd October, 1873, to 15th 
July, 1874. 8 vo. pp. 249. 1874. Vol. III. Part I. From 16th July, 1874, 
to Decombor, 1874, 1875. Vol. III. Part II. From 13th January, 1876, to 
30th Juno, 1875. Vol. IV. From 20th October, 1875, to 12th July, 1876. 
Each Part 7s. Gd. 

Asiatio Sooiety. — Journal of the North China Branch of the 

Royal Asiatio Society. New Series. Parts 1 to 11. 4 

Aston. — A Grammar of the Japanese Written Language. By W. G. 
Aston, M.A., Assistant Japanese Secretary, HB.M.’s Legation, Yedo, Japan. 
Second edition, Enlarged and Improved. Royal 8vo. pp. 306. 28*. 

Aston. — A Short Grammar of the Japanese Spoken Language. By 
W. O. Aston, M.A., H. B. M. s Legation, Yedo, Japan. Third edition 
12mo. cloth, pp. 96. 12*. 

Athar-ul- Adhar — Traces of Centuries ; or, Geographical and Historical 
Arabic Dictionary, by Selim Khuri and Selim Sh-hade. Geographical 
Parti I. to IV., Historical Parti I, and II. 4to. pp. 788 and 384. Price 
7*. 6rf. each part. [ in course of publication, 

t Atharva Veda Prat^dkhya. — See under Whitney. 

' Anctores Sanscriti. Edited for the Sanskrit Text Society, under the 
supervision of Theodor Goldstuoker. Vol. I., containing the Jdminiya* 
Nyaya- MalA- Vista ra. Parts I. to VII., pp. 582, large 4to. sewed. 10*. 

each part. Complete in one vol., cloth, j£3 13*. 6d. Vol. 11. The Institutes 
of Gautama. Edited with an Index of Words, by A. F. Stenzlkr, Ph.D., 
Professor of Oriental Languages in the University of Breslau. 8vo. doth, 
pp. iv. 78. 4*. 6d, Vol. 111. Vait&na Sdtra. The Ritual of the Atham 
Veda. Edited with Critical Notes and Indices, by Dr. Richard Qarbb . 
8vo. sewed, pp. 119. 6s. 
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Axon. — The Litehatukb of the Lancashibs Dialect. A. Biblio- N 
graphical Essay. By William B. A. Axon, F.R.S.L. Fcap. 8vo. tawed. 
1870. It. 

Baba. — An Elementary Grammar of tite Japanese Language, with 
Easy Progressive Exercises. By Tatui Baba, Crown 8vo. doth, pp. xii. and 
02 . 5 *. 

Baohmaier. — Pasigraphical Dictionary and Gbammar. By Anton 
Bachmaiek, President of the Central Pasigraphical Society at Mimich. 18mo. 
cloth, pp. wlii. ; 28 ; 160. 1870. 3s. 

Baohmaier. — Pasigraphisches Worterbtjch zum Gebbauchk fur bib 
Deutsche Sprache. Verfasst von Anton Baohmaier, Vorsitsendem dea 
Central* Vereina fur Pasigraphie in Miinchen. 18 mo. cloth, pp. viii. ; 32 j 128 ( 
120. 1870. 2s. Gd 

Baohmaier.— Digtionnaire Pastgraphbiue, pb£ced^ be ljL Grammaire. 
Redigd par Antoine Baohmaier, President de la Socidtd Centrale da Pasi- 
graphic a Munich. 18mo. cloth, pp. vi. 26 ; 168 ; 150. 1870. 2s. Grf. 

Baldwin. — A Manual of the Foochow Dialect. By Rev. C. C. 
Baldwin, of the American Board Mission. 8vo. pp. viii.— 266. 18s. 

Balfour. — Waifs and Stkays from the Fab East ; being a Series of 
Disconnected Essays on Matters relating to China. By Frederic Henry 
Balfour. 1 vol. demy 8vo. cloth, pp. 224. 10s. Gd, 

Ballad Society (The). — Subscription — Small paper, ono guinea, and v 
large paper, three guineas, por annum. List of publications 
on application. 

Ballantyne. — A Grammar of the Mahratta Language. For the 
use of the East India College at Haileybnry. By James It. Ballantyne, of 
the Scottish Naval and Military Academy. 4to. cloth, pp. 56. 5s. 

Ballantyne. — Elements of HindJ and Braj BilCkX Grammar. By tho 
late James It. Ballantyne, LL.D. Second edition, revised and corrected 
Crown 8vo. p pp. 44, cloth. 6s. 

Ballantyne. — First Lessons in Sanskrit Grammar; together with an 
Introduction to the Hitopadesa. Second edition. Second Impression. By 
James R. Ballantyne, LL.D., Librarian of the India Office. 8vo. pp. viii. 
and 110, cloth. 1878. 8s. Gd. 

Ballantyne. — Hindustani Selections in the Naskhi and Devanagari 
Character. With a Vocabulary of the Words. Prepared for the use of the 
Scottish Naval and Military Academy, by James II. Ballantyne. Royal 8vo. 
cloth, pp. 74. 3s. 6 d, 

Ballantyne. — Principles of Persian Caligraphy, illustrated by 
Lithographic Plates of the TA ,f LIK characters, the one usually employed In 
writing the Persian and the Hindfistunf. Second edition. Prepared ror the 
use of the Scottish Naval and Military Academy, by James R. Ballantyne. 
4to. cloth, pp. 14, 6 plates. 2s. Gd, • 

Baneijea. — The Arian Witness, or the Testimony of Arian Scriptures * 
in corroboration of Biblical History and the Rudiments of Christian Doctrine. 
Including Dissertations on the Original Home and Early Adventures of lndo~ 

Arums. By the Rev. K. M. Banerjba. 8vo. sewed, pp. xviii. and 236. 8s. Gd, 

— A Dictionary of the Hinder Language. Compiled by J. 

D. Bate. 6vo. cloth, pp. 806. £2 12*. 6 d. 

Be&l — Travels of Pah Hian and Sung-Yun, Buddhist Pilgrims 
from China to India (400 a. d. and 518 a.d.) Translated from the Chinese, 
fry 8. Beal (B.A. Trinity College, Cambridge), a Chaplain in Her Majesty’s 
Mast, a Member of the Koval Asiatic Society, and Author of a Translation of 
the PratimOksha and the Amith&ba Sfltra from the Chinese. Crown 8vo. pp. 
lxxiii. and 210, doth, ornamental, with a coloured map. 10*. Gd. 
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/ Beal.— A Cateta or Bitddhibt Scbiptubes fboh the Chinese. By 8. 
Beal, B. A. v Trinity College, Cambridge ; a Chaplain in Her Majesty's Fleet, 
etc. 8vo. cloth, pp. xiv. and 436. 1871. 13*. 

/ BeaL — The Romantic Legend of Sakhya Buddha. From the 
Chineae-Sanscrit by the Rev. Samuel Beal, Author of u Buddhist Pilgrims," 
etc. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 400. 1873. 12*. 

/Beal. — The Buddhist Tbipitaka, as it is known in China and Japan. 
A Cutalogue and Compendious Report. By Samuel Beal, B.A. Folio, sewed, 
pp. 117. 7 *.6rf. 

/Beal.— Texts from the Buddhist Canon, commonly known as 
Dhammapada. Translated from the Chinese by S. Beal, B.A., Professor of 
Chinese, University of London. With accompanying Narrative. Post 8vo. 
pp. viii. and 176, cloth. 7*. 6 d. 

/ Beanies. — Outlines of Indian Philology. With a Map, showing the 
Distribution of the Indian Languages. By John Beambs. Second enlarged and 
revised edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 96. 3*. 

/Beames. — Notes on the Bhojpuri Dialect of Hind!, spoken in 
Western Bebor. By John Beames, Esq., B.C.S., Magistrate of Chumparun. 
8 vo. pp. 26, sewed. 1868. 1*. 6d, 

/ Beames. — A Comparative Grammar of the Modern Aryan Languages 
op India (to wit), Hindi, Panjabi, Sindhi, Gujarati, Marathi, Uriya, and 
Bengali. By John Beames, Bengal C.S., M.R.A.S., See. 

Vol. I. On Sounds. 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi and 360. 16*. 

Vol. II. The Noun and the Pronoun. 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 348. 16*. 

Vol III. The Verb. 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 316. [/«*< ready* 

Bede. — Venerabilis Bkdjr Historia Ecclesiastica Gentis Anglorum. 
Ad Fidem Codd. MSS. recensuit Josephus Stevenson. With plan of the 
English Historical Society, by the late John Miller. 8v. pp. xxxv., xxi. and 
424, and 2 facsimiles. 7*. 6d. 

The same, in royal 8vo., uniform with the publications of the Master of the Rolls. 

10*. 6tf. 

Bellairs. — A Grammar of the Marathi Language. By H. 8. K. 
Bellairs, M.A., and Laxman Y. Ashkeukar, B.A. 12mo. cloth, pp. 90. 3*. 

Bellow. — A Dictionary of the Pukkhto, or Pukshto Language, on a 
New and Improved System. With a reversed Part, or English and Pukkhto, 
By H. W. Bsllew, Assistant Surgeon, Bengal Army. Snper Royal 8vo. 
op. xii. and 356, cloth. 42*. 

Bellow. — A Grammar of the Pukkhto or Pukshto Language, on a 
New and Improved System. Combining Brevity with Utility, and Illustrated by 
Exercises and Dialogues. By H. W. Belle w, Assistant Surgeon, Bengal Army. 
Super*royal 8vo.,pp. xii. and 136, cloth. 21*. 

Bellow. — From the Indus to the Tigris: a Narrative of a Journey 
through the Countries of Balochistan, Afghanistan, Khorassan, and Iran, in 
1872 ; together with a Synoptical Grammar and Vocabulary of the Brahoe 
Language, and a Record of the Meteorological Observations and Altitude* on 
the March from the Indus to the Tigris. By H. W. Bbllew, C.S.L, Surgeon 
Bengal Staff Corpa, Author of “ A Journal of a Mission to Afghanistan in 
1857-58/' and “A Grammar and Dictionary of the Pukkhto Language," 
Demy 8vo. cloth. 14*. 

Bellow. — Kashmir and Kashghar. A NarratiVfe of the Journey at 
the Embassy to Kashghar in 1873-74. By H. W. Bxllxw, C.8.I, Demy 
8vo. ol., pp. xxxii. and 420. 16*. 

Bellows. — English Outline Vocabulary, for the use of Students of the 
Chinese, Japanese, and other Languages. Arranged by John Bellows. With 
Notes on the writing of Chineae with Roman Letters«By Professor SUMMERS, 
King's College, London. Crown 8vo., pp. 6 and S68, cloth. 6a. 
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Bellow*. — Otrtmra Diotionahy, fob rare ttse op MisaioNAunts, Explorers, 
and Students of Language. By Max MUllbr, M. A., Taylorian Profeiior in the 
University of Oxford. With an Introduction on the proper use of the ordinary 
English Alphabet in transcribing Foreign Languages. The Vooabulary compiled 
by Job ir Bellows. Crown 8vo. Limp morocco, pp. xxxi. and 368. 7 a. 6rf. 

/Bellows. — D ictionary fob the Pocket, French and English, English 
and French. Both Divisions on same page. By John Bellows. Masculine 
and Feminine Words shown by Distinguishing Typos. Conjugations of all the 
Verbs; Liaison marked in French Part, and Hints to &ia Pronunciation. 
Together with Tables and Maps. Revised bv Alexandre Bbljamb, M.A., 
ana Fellow of the University, Paris. Second Edition. 32mo. roan, with tuck, 
gilt edges. 10«. 6 d. Persian, 10s. 6rf. Morocoo, 12s. 6d. 

/ Benfey. — A Grammar of the Language of the Vedas. By Dr, 
Thbodoh Benfey. In 1 vol. 8vo., of about 650 pages. [In preparation. 

/Benfey.— A Practical Grammar of the Sanskrit Language, for the 
use of Early Students. By Theodor Benfey, Professor of Sanskrit in the 
University of Gottingen. Second, revised and enlarged, edition. Royal 8vo« 
pp. viii. and 296, cloth. 10*. 6d. 

''Benfey. — V edica Und Verwandtes. Von Theodor Benfet. Cr. 
8vo. 7a. 6 d. 

Besohi. — C lavis Humaniorum Litterauum Sublimtoris Tamuuct Idio- 
matis. Auctorc R. P. Conrtantio Johrpho Besohio, Soc. Josu, in Modurcnsi 
Regno Missionario. Edited by tho Rev. K. Ihlefkld, and printed for A. 
Burnell, Esq., Tranquebar. 8vo. sewed, pp. 171. 10*. 6 d. 

Beveridge. — The District of Bakakoanj ; its History and Statistics. 
By H. Beveridge, B.C.S. 8vo. cloth, pp. xx. and 460. 21*. 

/ Bhagavat-Geeta. — See under Wilkins. 

/ Bibliotheca Indica. A Collection of Oriental Works published by 
' the Asiatic Society of Bengal. Old Series. Fasc. 1 to 236. New Series. 
Faac. 1 to 408. ^Special List of Contents to be had on application.) Bach 
Fsc in 8vo., 2*. ; m 4to., 4*. 

. Bibliotheca Orientalis: or, a Complete List of Books, Pamphlets, 

* Essays, and Journals, published in France, Germany, England, and the 
Colonies, on the History and the Geography, the Religions, the Antiquities, 
Literature, and Languages of the East. Edited by Charles Fribdbiuci. 
Fart 1., 1876, sewed, pp. 86, 2a. 6 d. Part 11., 1877, sewed, pp. 100, 2s. 6 d, 
/Bibliotheca Sanskrita. — See Tbubner. 

Bidcell. — Outlines of Hebrew Grammar. By Gustavus Bickell, 
D D. Revised by the Author ; Annotated by the Translator, Samuel Ivbs 
Curtiss, junior, Ph.D. With a Lithographic Table of Semitic Characters by 
Dr. J. Euting. Cr. 8vo. sd., pp. xiv. and 140. 1877. 3*. 6rf. 

^ Bigandet. — The Life or Legend of Gaudama, the Buddha of the 
r Burmese, with Annotations. The ways to Neibban, and Notice on the 
Pbongyies, or Burmese Monks. By the Right Reverend P. Bigandet, Bishop of 
SUmatha, Vicar Apostolic of Avaand Pegu. 8vo. pp. xi., 638, and v. £1 11s. M, 
Bleek. — A Comparative Grammar of South African Languages. By 
W. H. I. Bleek, Ph.D. Volume I. 1. Phonology. II. The Concord. 
Section 1. The Noun. 8vo. pp. xxxvi. and 322, cloth. £ 1 16a. 

Bleek. — A Brief Account of Bushman Folk Lore and other Texts. 

By W. H. 1. Bleek, Ph.D., etc., etc. Folio id., pp. 21. 1876. 2 a. 6d. 
Bleek. — Reynard in South Africa; or, Hottentot Fables. Trans- 
lated from the Original Manuscript in Sir George Grey's Library. By Dr. 
W. H. 1. Bleek, librarian to the Grey library, Cape Town, Cape oibood 
Hope. In one volume, smell 9vo. v pp. xxxi. end 94, cloth. 3#. 64 " 
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/ Bkmhnuum. — T he Pbosodt of tes Pkmiass, aocording to Baifl, Jami, 
and other Writers. By H. Blochmann, M.A. Assistant Professor, Galeatta 
Madrasah. 8vo. sewed, pp. 166. 10s. 6d. 

/Blochmann. — School Geography of India and British Bubmah. By 
H. Blochmann, M.A. 12mo. pp. vi. and 100. 2s. 6 d , 

/Blochmann.— A Treatise on the Ruba’i entitled Risalah i Taranah. 
By Agha Ahmad 'Ali. With an Introduction and Explanatory Notes, by H. 
Blochmann, M.A. 8ro. sewed, pp. 11 and 17. 2s. 6a. 

> Blochmann. — The Persian Metres by Saifi, and a Treatise on Persian 
* Rhyme by J ami. Edited in Persian, by Q. Blochmann, M.A. 8?o. sewed 
pp. 62. 3s. 6d. 

V Bombay Sanskrit Series. Edited under the superintendence of G. 

' Buhler, Ph. I)., Professor of Oriental Languages, Elphinstone College, and 
F. Kielhorn, Ph. D., Superintendent of Sanskrit Studies, Deccan College. 
1868-70. 

1. Panohatantra it. and t. Edited with Notes, by G. Buhler, 

Ph. D. Pp.84, 16. 6s. 

2. NlGorfiraATTA’s PAKiunlsiTENDTJ^EKiiABA. Edited and explained 

by F. Kielhokn, Ph. D. Part I., the Sanskrit Text and Various Readings, 
pp. 116. 10s. 6d. 

3. Panohatantra n. and in. Edited, with Notes, by G. Buhler, Ph. D. 

Pp. 86, 14, 2. 7s. 6 d. 

4. Panohatantra i. Edited, with Notes, by F. Kielhorn, Ph.D. 

Pp. 114,63. 7s. 6d. 

5. KAlidIsa’s Raguuvam^ia. With the Commentary of Mallindtha. 

Edited, with Notes, by Shankar P. Pandit, M.A. Part I. Cantos I.-VI. 10«.6<f. 

6. KAlidAsa’s MAlavikAgnimitra. Edited, with Notes, by Shankar 

P. Pandit, M.A. 10s. 6 d. 

7. NAaojfnnATTA’s ParibhAshendu^ekhara Edited and explained 

by F. Kielhorn, Ph.D. Part II. Translation and Notes. (Faribk&sh&ft, 
i.-xxxvii.) pp. 184. 10s. 6 d. 

8. KXlidXsa’s Raohutam^a. With the Commentary of Mallin&tha. 

Edited, with Notes, by Shankab P. Pandit, M.A. Part II. Cantos VII.- 
XIII. 10s. 6rf. 

9. Naqoj(bhatta* 8 PARinuAsHENDF^EKHARA. Edited and explained 
by P. Kielhorn. Part II Translation and Notes. (Paribh&sh&s xxifiiv- 
Ixix.) 7s. 6d. 

10. Dandin’s Dasaktjmaracharita. Edited with critical and explane* 

tory Notes by Q. Buhler. Part 1. 7s. 6 d. 

11. Bhartrihari’s Nitisataka and Vaibagyasataka, with Extracts 

from Two Sanskrit Commentaries. Edited, with Notes, by Kasinat* T. 
Tblano. 9s. 9 

12. Naoojidhatta’s ParibhAshenpusekhara. Edited and explained 
by F. Kielhorn. Part II. Translation and Notes. (Paribh&ahde lxx> 
cxxii.) 7s. 6rf. 

9 H 

13. Kaudasa’s RagbutaSsa, with the Commentary of Hallindtha. 
Edited, with Notes, by Shankar P. Pandit. Part III. Cantos XlV> 
XIX. 10#. 6 d. 

14. V iKEAM A nx adetacharit a . Edited, with an Introduction, by G« 
BUhlbr. 7s. 6d. 

15. BHATABHfhn’s MalatI-MIdhata. With the Commentary of 
Jagaddhara, edited by Ramkrishna Gopal Bhandabkar. 14s. 
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57 and 09 , Lwfyato Hill, London, E.C . . 

/Borooah.— A Practical Engush-Sanskrit Dictionary. By Anun- 

POKAM Boeooah, B.A., B.C.8., of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 
,Vol. I. A to Falseness. pp. XX.-680-10. £1 11*. Sd. 

/Borooah. — A Companion to. the Sanskrit-Healing Undergraduates 
of the Calcutta University, being a few notes on the Sanskrit Texts selected 
for examination, and their Commentaries. By Anundoram Borooah. 8vo. 
pp. 64. 8s. 6 d. 

/ Borooah. — Bhavabhuti and his Place nr Sanskrit Literature, By 
Anundoram Bobooah. 8vo. sewed, pp. 70. 5s. 

Bottrell.— Traditions and Hearthside Stories of West Cornwall. 

By W. Bottrell (an old Celt). Demy 12mo. pp. vi. 292, cloth. 1 870. Scarce. 
Bottrell — Traditions and Hearthside Stories of West Cornwall. 
By William Bottrell. With Illustrations by Mr. Joseph Blight. Second 
8eries, Crown Svo. cloth, pp. iv. and 300. 6s . 

Bowditch. — Suffolk: Surnames. By N. I. Bowditch. Third Edition, 

8yo. pp. xxvi. and 758, cloth. 7s. 6d. 

Bretsohneider. — On the Knowledge Possessed by the Ancient 
Chinese of the Arabs and Arabian Colonies, and other Western Coun- 
tries mentioned in Chinese Books. By E. Bhktbchnkider, M.D., Physician 
of the Russian Legation at Peking. 8vo. pp. 28, sewed. 1871. la. 
Bretsohneider. — Notes on Chinese Medieval Travellers to the 
West. By E. Bbetmchneideu, M.D. Demy Svo. sd., pp. 130. 5s. 
Bretsohneider. — Archeological and Historical Researches on 
Peking and its Environs. By E. Bretsohneider, M.D., Physician to the 
fiussian Legation at Peking. Imp. 8vo. Hewed, pp. 64, with 4 Maps. 6s . 

Bretsohneider. — Notices of the Medieval Geography and History 
op Central and Western Asia. Drawn from Chinese and Mongol Writings, 
and Compared with the Observations of Western Authors in the Middle Ages. 
By E. Buetschneider, M.D. 8vo. sowed, pp. 233, with two Maps. 12a. 6 d. 

/ Brhat-Sanhita (The).— See under Kern. 

Brinton. — The Myths of the New Would, A Treatise on tho 
Symbolism and Mythology of tho Red Race of America. By Daniel G. 
Brinton, A.M., M.D. Second Edition, revised. Cr. 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 
331. 12a. 6 d. 

/ British Museum. — Catalogue of Sanskrit and Pali Books in tho 
British Museum. By Dr Ernst HaaA Printed by permission of the Trustees 
of the British Museum. 4 to pp. viii. and 188, boards. £11 a. 

/British Museum Publications (List of) on Sale by Thubner & Co. 

* [On application. 

British Arehaological Association (Journal of The). Volumes 1 to 
81, 1844 to 1876, £1 11a. Sd. each. General Index to vols. 1 to 30. 8vo. cloth. 
16«. Parts Quarterly, 8a. each. 

/ Brodrie. — Indian Philosophy. Introductory Paper. By William 
Brockib, Author of “ A Day in the Land of Scott,” etc., etc. 8vo. pp. 26. 
aewed. 1872. 6 d. 

Bresson. — A Dictionary in Assamese and English. Compiled by 
X. Bronson, American Baptist Missionary. 8vo, calf, pp. viii. and 609. £2 2a. 

r Brown.— The Dervishes ; or, Oriental Spiritualism. By John P. 
Brown, Secretary and Dragoman of the Legation of the United States of 
America at Constantinople. With twenty-fonr Illustrations. 8vo. doth, 
pp. viii. and 418. 14a. m 

Brown.— SANSKRn Prosody and Numerical Symbols Explained. By 
Gharles Philip Brown, Author of the Telugu Dictionary, Grammar, ate., Pro- 
fessor of Tdugu in tha University of London. Demy 8vo. pp. 64^ doth. 8a. Sd. 
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j Biilller. — E leven Land-Geants or the Chatjluktas or AymLTip. 
A Contribution to the History of GtysriU. By G. Buhl eh, 16tno. sewed, 
pp. 126, with Facsimile. 3 s. 6d. 4 

/Biihler. — Tehee New Edicts op Asoka. By 0. Buhleb. lBmo. 
•awed, with Two Facsimiles. 2s. 6c/. 

Burgess. — Archaeological Survey of Western India. Yol. 1. Report 
of the First Season’s Operarions in the Belg&m and Kaladgi Districts. Jan. to 
May, 1874. By James Burgess. With 56 photographs and lith. plates. 
Royal 4to. pp. viii. and 45. £2 2s. 

Yol. 2. Report of the Second Season’s Operations. Report on the Antiquities of 
K&thi&w&d and Kachh. 1874-5. By James Burgess, F.R.G.B., M.R.A.S., etc* 
With Map, Inscriptions, Photographs, etc. Roy. 4 to. half bound, pp. x. and 
242. £3 3s. 

Yol. 3. Report of the Third Season’s Operations. 1875-76. Report on the 
Antiquities in the Bidar and Aurangabad District. Royal 4to. half bound 
pp. viii. and 138, with 66 photographic and lithographic plates. £2 2s. 


J Burnell. — Catalogue of a Collection * f Sanskrit Manuscripts. By 
' A. 0. Burnell, M.R.A.S., Madras Civil Service. Part 1. Vedio Manuscripts. 
Fcap. 8vo. pp. 64, sewed. 1 870. 2s. 


j , Burnell. — Dayada9a<jloxi. Ten Slokas in Sanskrit, with English 
f Translation. By A. C. Burnell. 8vo. pp. 11. 2s. 

/Burnell. — Elements of South Indian Paueography. From the 
/ Fourth to the Seventeenth Century a. d. By A. C. Burnell. Second Corrected 
and Enlarged Edition, 34 Plates and Map, in One Vol. 4to. pp. xi?.-148. 
£2 12s. 6 d. 

/Burnell. — On the Aindra School of Sanskrit Grammarians. Their 
Place in the Sanskrit and Subordinate Literatures. By A. C. Burnell. 8vo. 
pp. 120. 10s. 6tL 

/Burnell.— The Samayidhanabrahma^a (being the Third Brahma^a) 
/ of the Sama Veda. Edited, together with the Commentary of Sityapa, an 
English Translation, Introduction, and Index of Words, by A. C. Burnell. 
Volume I.— Text and Commentary, with Introduction. 8vo. pp. xxxyiii. and 
104. 12s. 6d. 


/Burnell. — The Arhheyabrahmana (being the fourth Brahman a) of 
*' the Sam a Veda. The Sanskrit Text. Edited, together with Extracts from the 
Commentary of Sayana, etc. An Introduction and Index of Words. By A. C. 
Burnell, Ph.D. 8vo, pp. 51 and 109. 10s. 6d. 


/BurnelL — The Devatodh yu YABH a hm a n a (being the Fifth Brahma^a) 
* of the Sama Veda. The Sanskrit Text edited, with the Commentary of S&ya?*, 
an Index of Words, etc., by A. C. Burnell, M.R.A.8. 8 vo. and Trane., 
pp. 34. 5s. 


/Burnell. — The JaiminIya Text of the Arshi 
' Sanaa Veda. Edited in Sanskrit by A. C. Burnell, 


36. 7s. Gd. 


;abrahmana of the 
h. D. 8 vo. sewed, pp. 


/BurnelL — The SauhttopanishadbrIhmana (Being the Seventh 
/ Brfihmapajof the Sama Veda. The Sanskrit Text. With a Commentary, an 
Index of Words, etc. Edited by A. C. Burnell, PhD, 8vo. stiff hoards, 
pp. 86. 7s. 6rf. 

j Burnell. — The Vam^abrahmana (being the Eighth Br&hmaua) of the 
f Sima Veda. Edited, together with the Commentary of S&yaps, a Preface and 
Index of Words, by A. C. Burn ill, M.R.A.S., eto. 8ro. sewed, pp. xliii., 
12, and xil., with 2 coloured plates. 10*. 64 
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67 and 59, LudgaU Hill, London, E.C. 

Butler.' — H pxganian Pomes ash Fables fob English Readers. 
Selected and translated by E. D. Butler, of tbe British Museum. With 
* Illustrations by A.* G. Butler, Fcap. limp cloth, pp. vi.-88. 1877. 2s. 
Battmaxm. — A Grammar or the New Testament Greek. By A. 
Buttmann. Authorised translation by Prof J. H. Thayer, with numerous 
additions and corrections by the author. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xx. and 47*. 
1873. 14s. 

Btttm-al-Bustany. — An Arabic Encylopeodia 
of Universal Knowledge, bv Butrus-al-Buhtany, the celebrated compiler 
of Mohit ul Mohit ( ly *X \ and Katr el Mohit (IoujeM 

This work will be completed in from 12 to 15 Vols., of which Vols, I. to III. 
are ready, Vol. I. contains letter \ to C-Jl ; Vol. II. LmJ\ to j \ ; Vol. 111. 
j\ to £1. Small folio, cloth, pp. 800 each. £1 I Is. 6 d. per Vol. 

Byington. — G rammar of the Choctaw Language. By the Rev, Cyrus 
Byington. Edited from the Original MSS. in Library of the American 
Philosophical Society, by D. G. Brintun, M.D. Cr. 8vo. sewed, pp. 66. 7s. fid. 

/Calcutta Review (The). — P ublished Quarterly. Price 8s. 6 d. per 
number. 

Caldwell.— A Comparative Grammar of thf. Dravidian, or Squth- 
Indian Family of Languagf. 8. By the Rev. R. Caldwell, LL.D. A 
Second, corrected, and enlarged Edition. Demy 8vo. pp. 806. 1876, 28s. 

Callaway.—IziNGANEKWANE, Nenhumansumane, Nezindaba, Zabantu 
(Nursery Tales, Traditions, and Histories of the Zulus). In their own words, 
with a Translation into English, and Notes. By the Rev. Henry Callaway, 
M.D. Volume I., 8vo. pp. xiv. and 378, cloth. Natal, 1866 and 1667. i6«. 
Callaway. — The Religious System of the Amazulu, 

Part I. — Unkulunkulu ; or, the Tradition of Creation as existing among the 
Amasulu and other Tribes of Sonth Africa, in their own words, with a translation 
into English, and Notes. By the Rev. Canon Callaway. M.D. 8vo. pp. 128, 
sewed. 1868. 4«. * 

Part II.— Amatongo ; or, Ancestor Worship, as existing among the Amasulu, in 
their own words, with a translation into English, and Notes. By tbe Rev. 
Canon Callaway, M.D. 1869. 8vo. pp. 127. Bewed. 1869. 4s. 

Part III.— Isinyanga Zokubula ; or, Divination, as existing among tbe Amasulu, in 
their own words. With a Translation into English, and Notes. By the Rev. 
Canon Callaway, M.D. 8vo. pp. 160, sewed. 1870. 4*. 

Part IV.— Abatakati, or Medical Magic and Witchcraft. 8vo. pp. 40, sowed. Is. fid. 

Calligftris. — Le Compagnon be Tous, ou Dictionnairk Polyglotth. 
Parle Colonel LovisCallioarib, Grand Officier, etc. (Prenoh— Latin— Italian — 
Spanish— Portuguese— German— English — M odern Greek— Arabic— Turkish.^ 
2 toIs. 4to., pp. 1167 and 746. Turin. £4 4s. 

Campbell. — Specimens of the Languages of India, including Tribes 

of Bengal, the Central Provinces, and tbe Eastern Frontier. By Sir Q« 
Campbell, M.P. Folio, paper, pp. 308. 1874. £1 11s. fid. 

C&rletti. — I dh-har-ul-haqq, Ou Manifestation de la Vdrite de El-hage 
Rahmat-ulUh Rffendi de Delhi (un des Descendants du CalUTe Osman-ben* 
# Afisn). Traduit de FArabe, par un Eminent, quoique tr&s-jeune, OrientalUte de 
Tunis. Revu sur le texte, retouche en plusieurs endroits et augments d*une 
preface et d’un appendixe. Par P. V. Carletti. In Two Vols. 8vo, [In the preee, 

/Carpenter.— The Last Days in England of the Rajah Rarkohum 
Boy. By Mary Caupbntbr, of Bristol. With Five Illustratioiis. fin pp. 
272,elotb. 7s. fid. r 
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Carr. — o|OS\ A Couscmnr or Turov Psotxkbs, 
Translated, Illustrated, and Explained ; together -with some Sanscrit Proverbs 
printed in the Devn&gari and Telugu Characters. By Captain M. V, Cana, 
Madras Staff Corps. One Vol. and Supplomnt, royal 8 to. pp. 488 and 148* 31#.6rf 

Gatlin. — O-K bb-Pa. A Religions Ceremony of the Mandans. By 
Gisoeob Catlin. With 18 Coloured Illustrations. 4 to pp* 60, bound in cloth, 
gilt edges. 14#. 

Chalmers. — A Concise Khang-hsi Chinese Diction ary* By the Rev* 
J. Chalmers, LL.D., Canton. Three Vols. Royal 8vo. bonnd in Chinese 
style, pp. 1000, 21#. 

/Chalmers.— The Outgjn op the Chinese; an Attempt to Trace the 
connection of the Chinese with Western Nations in their Religion, Superstitions, 
Arts, Language, and Traditions. By John Chalmers, A.M. Foolscap 8vo. 
doth, pp. 7H. 5#. 

..Chalmers.— The Speculations on Metaphysics, Polity, and Morality 

■ op “ The Old Ph i loho fii k a * ’ Lav Tarn, Translated from the Chineso, with 
an Introduction by John Chalmers, M.>. Fcap. Sro. cloth, xx. and 62. 4#. 6 d, 

Chamock. —Ludus Patronymicub ; or, the Etymology of Curious Sur- 
names. By Rich a hd Stephen Charnocx, Ph.D., F.S.A., F.R.G.S. Crown 
8vo., pp. 182, cloth. 7#. 6 d. 

Chamock. — Verba Nominalia ; or Words derived from Proper Names* 
By Richaud Stephen Cuaunock, Ph. Dr. P.S.A., etc. 8vo. pp. 826, doth. 14#* 

Chamock. — The Peoples of Transylvania. Founded on a Paper 
read before The Anthropological Society or London, on the 1th of May, 
1869. By Riciiaud Stephen Charnock, Ph.D., F.S.A., F.R.G.S. Demy 
8vo. pp. 86, sewed. 1870. 2#. 6d. 

Chaucer Society's (The).— Subscription, two guineas per annum. 

List of Publications on application. 

/Childers. — A Pali-English Dictionary, with Sanskrit Equivalents, 
and with numerous Quotations, Extracts, and References. Compiled by the late 
Prof. R. C. Childers, late of the Ceylon Civil Service. Imperial 8vo. Double 
Columns. Complete in 1 Vol., pp. xxii. and 622, cloth. 1876* £3 3#. 

The first Pali Dictionary ever published. 

x Childers. — Notes on the Sinhalese Language. No. 1. On ttie 
Formation of the Plural of Neuter Nouus. By the late Prof. R. C. Childers. 
Demy 8vo. sd., pp. 16. 1873. 1#. 

^Childers. — On Sandhi in Pali. By the late Prof, E. C. Childers. 
8 vo. sewed, pp. 22. 1#. 

'Childers. — The MahApabinibbanasutta of the Sutta-Pitaka. Hie 
Pali Text. Edited by the late Professor R. C. Childers. 8vo. doth, pis. 
72. «#. 


China Review; or, Notes and Queries on the Fab East. Pub- 
lished bi-monthly. Edited by E. J. Eitbl. 4to. ^Subscription, £l 10#. 
per volume. 

/ Chintamon. — A Commentary on the Text oe the Bhagayad-<3{t£; 
f or, the Discourse between Krishna and Aijuna of Divine Matters, A Sanscrit 
Philosophical Poem. With a few Introductory Capers. By HvrrYcnvmd 
Chintamon, Political Agent to H. H. the Guicowar Mnlhar Rao Mahataj*h 
of Baroda. Post 8vo. doth, pp. 118, 6#. 

Christaller. — A Dictionary, English, Tshi, (Asante), A era; Tshi 
(Chwee), comprising as dialects Akto (As&ntf, Akdm, Aknapdm, etc.) and 
F&nttf ; Akra (Accra), connected with Adangme ; Gold Coast, West Africa* 
Enyiresi, Twi n 4 Nkrafi | InliSi, OtBM kg Qi 

negra - asekyere - fihoma. | wiem^i - oliSitfomy- wolo. 
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By the Rev, J. o. Cbmbtaxlbb, Rev. 0. W. Looses, Rev, J, Zinmbbiiakh. 
16mo. 7«. 6d, 

Christaller. — A Grammar of the Asantb and Fante Language, called 
Trill (Chwee, Twi) : based on the Akaapem Dialect, with referenoe to the 
other (Akan and Fante) Dialects. By Rev. J. G. Christaller. 8vo. pp. 
xxiv. and 203. 1875. 10s.6 d. 

/Clarke. — Ten Great Religions : an Essay in Comparative Theology. 
By Janes Freeman Clarke. 8vo. cloth, pp. x. and 528. 1871. 15#, 
Clarke. — Memoir on the Comparative Grammar of Egyptian, Coptic, 
andUdb. By Hyde Clarke, Cor. Member American Oriental Society j Mem. 
German Oriental Society, etc. , etc. Demy 8vo. sd., pp. 82. 2s. 

/ Clarke. — Researches in Pbe-historic and Proto-historic Compara- 
tive Philology, Mythology, and Archaeology, in connexion with the 
Origin of Culture in America and the Aocad or Sumerian Familiea. By Hyde 
Clarke. Demy 8vo. sewed, pp. xi. and 74. 1875. 2#. 6 d. 

C Clarke. — Serpent and Siva Worship, and Mythology in Central 
America, Africa and Asia. By Hyde Clarke, Esq. 8vo. sewed. 1#. 
Cleasby. — An Icelandic- English Dictionary. Based on the MS. 
Collections of the late Richard Cleasby. Enlarged and completed by G. 
YiGptfsBON. With an Introduction, and Life of Richard Cleasby, by G. Wjsbbb 
Dasent, D.C.L. 4 to. £3 7#. 

Cleasby. — Appendix to an Icelandic -English Dictionary. S00 
Skeat. 


/ Colebrooke. — The Life and Miscellaneous Essays of Henry Thomas 
Colebrooke. The Biography by his Son, Sir T. E. Colebrooke, Bart., M.P., 
The Essays edited by Professor Cowell. In 3 vols. 

Yol. I. The Life. With Portrait and Map. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 492. 
14#. 

Vols. II. and III. The Essays. A New Edition, with Notes by E. B. Cowell, 
Professor of Sanskrit in the University of Cambridge. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. 
xvL-544, and X.-520. 1873. 28a. 

Colieocao do Yocabulos e Erases usados na Provincia do S. Pedro, 
do Rio Grande do Sul, no Brasil. 12mo. pp. 32, sewed. Is. 

Contoponlos.— A Lexicon of Modern Greek-English and English 

Modern Greek. By N. Contopoulob In 2 vols. 8vo. cloth. Part I. 
Modern Greek-English, pp. 460. . Part II. English-Modern Greek, pp. 582. 
£\ 7#. 


/Conway. — The Sacred Anthology. A Book of Ethnical Scriptures, 

* Collected and edited by M. D. Conway. 4th edition. Demy 8vo. cloth, 
pp. xvi. and 480. 12#. 

/ Coomdra Swamy. — The DathAvansa ; or, the History of tho Tooth- 
/ Relic of Gotama Buddha. The Pali Text and its Translation into English, 
with Notes. By Sir M. CoomAra Swamy, Mudelikr. Demy 8yo. doth, pp. 
174. 1874. 10#. 6rf. 

/CoomAra Swamy.— The DathAvansa ; or, the History of the Tooth- 
Betic of Gotama Buddha. English Translation only. With Notes. Demy 
8vo. doth, pp. 100. 1874. 6#. 


/Coom&ra Swamy. — Sutta NipIta ; or, the Dialogues and Discourses 
of Gotama Buddha. Trawlated from the Pali, with Introduction and Notea. 
By Sir M. CoomAba Swamy. Or. 8vo. cloth, pp. xxxvi. and 160. 1874. 6#. 

Cotton. — Arabic Primer. Consisting of 180 Short Sentences contain- 
ing 80 Primary Words prepared according to the Vocal System of 8tidphg 
Language. By General Sir Arthur Cotton, K.C.S.I. Cr, 8 yo. doth, pp. 
88 . 2 #» 
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/ Cowell and Eggeling. — Catalogue of Buddhist Sanskrit Manuscripts 
in the Possession of the Koval Asiatic Society (Hodgson Collection). By Pro- 
fessors £. B. Cowell and J. Eggeling. 8vo. sd., pp. 66. 2s. Gd» 

/ C0WelL — A SHORT INTRODUCTION TO THE ORDINARY PRAKRIT OF THE 
Sanskrit Dramas. With a List of Common Irregular Prakrit Words. By 
Prof. £. B. Cowell. Cr. 8vo. limp cloth, pp. 40. 1876. 8s. 6 d. 

^/Cunningham. — Thb Ancient Geography of India. I. The Buddhist 

Period, including the Campaigns of Alexander, and the Travels of Hwen-Tbsang. 
By Alexander Cunningham, Major-General, Royal Engineers (Bengal Re- 
tired). With thirteen Maps, 8vo. pp. xx. 580, cloth. 1870. 28s. 

/ Cunningham. — The Bhilsa Topes ; or, Buddhist Monuments of Central 
' India : comprising a brief Historical Sketch of the Rise, Progress, and Decline 
of Buddhism ; with an Account of the Opening and Examination of the various 
Groups of Topes around Bhilsa. By Brev.-Mqjor Alexander Cunningham, 
Bengal Engineers. Illustrated with thirty- three Plates. 8vo. pp. xxxvl 870, 
doth. 1854. £2 2s. 


Cunningham. — Archaeological Survey of India. Four Reports, 

made during the years 1802-63-64-65. By Alexander Cunningham, 0.8.1., 
Major-General, etc. With Maps and Platt;*, Vols. 1 to 5. 8vo. cloth. £6. 

/Cost. — A Sketch of the Modern Languages of the East Indies. 
Accompanied by Two Language Maps. By E. Gust. Post 8vo. pp. xii. and 
198, cloth. 12s. 


/Da 


Cnnha. — Memoir on the History of the Tooth-Relic of 
Ceylon ; with an Essay on the Life and System of Gautama Buddha. By J. 
Gerson da Cunha. 8vo. cloth, pp. xiv. and 70. With 4 photographs and cuts. 
7s. Gd. 


/Da Cnnha.— The Sahyadri Eh and a of the Skanda Pubana; a 

Mythological, Historical and Geographical Account of Western India. First 
edition of the Sanskrit Text, with various readings. By J. Gerson da Cunha, 
M.K.C.S. and L.M. Eng., L.R.C.P. Edinb., etc. 8vo. bds. pp. 680. £1 la. 


/Da Cnnha. — Notes on the History and Antiquities of Chaul and 

' Bassein. By J. Gerson da Cunha, M.R.C.S. and L.M. Eng., etc. 8vo. 
doth, pp. xvi. and 262. With 17 photographs, 9 plates and a map. £1 5*. 

/Dalton. — Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal. By Edward Tuite 
Dalton, C.S.I., Colonel, Bengal Staff Corps, etc. Illustrated by Lithograph 
Portraits copied from Photographs. Si Lithograph Plates. 4to. half calf, 
pp. 340. £6 6s. 

f D'Alwis. — A Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit, Pali, and Sinhalese 
Literary Works or Ceylon. By Jambs D’Alwis, M.R.A.S., Advocate of 
the Supreme Court, Ac., &c. In Three Volumes. VoL ]., pp. xxxii. and 244, 
sewed. 1870. 8s. Gd. 


/ Davids. — Three Inscriptions of Par&krama B&hu the Great, from 
* Pulaatipura, Ceylon. By T. W. Rhys Davids. 8vo. pp, 20, la. Gd. 

/ Davids. — SIgiri, the Lion Rock, near Pulastipura, and the 89th 
Cmafteu or the M ahAvamsa. By T. W. Rhys Dav7ds. 8vo. pp. 80. U . 6& 
Delepierre. — Supbrcheries Litteraires, Pastiches Suppositions 
d* Auteur, dans lsb Lettkes bt dans les Arts. Par Octave DelXpisree. 
Foap, 4to. paper cover, pp. 328. 14a. 

Delepierre. — Tableau de la Litt£raturk du Centon, chbz les Anciex* 
et ches lea Modemea. Par Octave Delepierre. 2 vok. small 4to. paper cover, 
pp. 324 and 818. 21a. 

Delepierre. — Essai Histobique et Bieuographique bur les Bima 
Par Octave Ddepierre. 8vo. pp. 24, sewed. With 16 pages ef Woodcmta 
1870. 3a. 6 d. 
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Dft&ajra. — Cbhu ass Jap as. A complete Guide to the Opes Forts of 

thosecountries, together with Pekin, Yeddo, Hong Kong, end Macao ; forming 
n Guide Book and Vade Mecum for Travellers, Merchants, and Reaidenta in 
general j with 66 Maps and Plana. By Wm. Frederick Mayers, F. R.G.S. 
H.M.'s Conanlar Scrvioe; N. B. Dennys, late H.M/s Consular Services and 
Charles Kino, Lieut Royal Marine Artillery. Edited by N. B. Danny*. 
In one volume. 8vo. pp. 600, cloth. £2 2s. 

Denny*. — A Handbook of tub Canton Vernacular of the Chinese 
Language. Being a Series of Introductory Lessons, for Domeatio and 
Business Purposes. By N. B. Dennys, M.R.A.S., Ph.D. 8vo. cloth, pp. 4, 
195, and 81. £1 10s. 

Dennys. — A Handbook of Malay Colloquial, as spoken in Singapore, 
Being a Series of Introductory Lessons for Domestic and Business Purposes. 
By N. B. Dennys, Ph.D., F.R.G.S., M.R.A.S., etc., Author of M'he 
Folklore of China/ 9 “ Handbook of Cantonese/ 9 etc., ete. 8vo. doth, pp. 
204. £1 Is. 

Dennys. — T he Folk-Lore of CniNA, and its Affinities with that of 
the Aryan and Semitic Races. By N. B. Dennys, Ph.D., F.R.G.S., M.R.A.S., 
author of “ A Handbook of the Canton Vernacular /’ etc. 8vo. cloth, pp. 168. 
10s. 6d. 

s Do Vere. — S tudies in English ; or, Glimpses of the Inner Life 
of our Language. By M. Schele dr Vere, LL.D., Professor of Modern 
Languages in the University of Virginia. 8vo. cloth, pp. vi. and 365. 12s. 6d. 

^De Vere. — Americanisms : the English of the New World. By 
M. Schele De Vere, LL.D., Professor of Modern Languages in the 
University of Virginia. 8vo. pp. 685, cloth, 12s. 

/Dickson. — The P&timokkha, being the Buddhist Office of the Con- 
fession of Priests. The Pali Text, with a Translation, and Notes, by J. F, 
Dickson, M.A, 8vo. sd., pp. 69. 2s. 

Dinkard (The). — The Original Pehlwi Text, the same transliterated 
in Zend Characters. Translations of the Text in the Gujrati and English 
Languages; a Commentary and Glossary of Select Terms. By Pwhotun 
Dustoor Behramjeb Sun jan a. Vols. I. and II. 8vo. cloth. £2 2s. 

Dohne. — A Zulu-Kafir Dictionary, etymologically explained, with 
copious Illustrations and examples, preceded by an introduction on the Zulu*' 
Kafir Language. By the Rev. J. L. Dohne. Royal 8vo. pp. xlii. and 418, 
•awed. Cape Town, 1857. 21s. 

Dohne. — Tbs Four Gospels in Zulu. , By the Rev. J. L. Dohne, 
Missionary to the American Board, C.F.M. 8vo. pp. 208, cloth. Pietermaritz- 
burg, 1866. 5s. 

Doolittle. — A Vocabulary and Handbook op the Chinese Language. 

Romanised in tbe Mandarin Dialect. In Two Volumes comprised in Three 
arts. By Rev. Justus Doolittle, Author of <( Social Life or the Chinese/* 
Vol. L 4to. pp. viii. and 548. Vol. 11. Parts II. and III., pp. viL and 695. 
£1 lit. fid. each vol. 

DpUlM. — C hinese-ISnglish Dictionary of the Vernacular or Spoken 

Language or Amoy, with the principal variations of the Chang-Chew and 
Chin-Chew Dialects. By tbe Rev. Carstairs Douglas, M JL, LL.D., Glasg., 
Missionary of the Presbyterian Church in England. 1 vol. High quarto, 
doflt^ double columns, pp. 632. 187*. A3 3s. 

Douglas. — Chinese Language and Literature. ' Two Lectures de- 
' Bvered at the Royal Institution, by R. K. Douglas, of the British Museum, 
and Professor of Chinese at King's College. Or. 8vo. cl., pp. 118. 1875. 5s. 
Douglas.— The Lute of Jenghiz Khan. Translated from tye Chinese,# 
with an Introduction, by Robbet Kenmaway Douglas, of the British Museum, 
«nd Professor of Chinese, King 9 * College, London. Cr. 8vo. doth, pp 
wxvL-100. 1877. 5s. rr 
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/Douse. — G b™*’* Law ; A Stttdt : or, Hints towards an Explanati o n 
of the so-called M Lautvorschiebung.” To which ore added some Eemarfcs on 
the Primitive Indo-European K, and several Appendices, By T. Lb Mabo ha k t 
Dousb. 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 2S0. 10«. 6d. 

Dowson. — A Grammar of the Urdu os Hindustani Language, By 
Joan Dowson, M.ILA.S. 12mo. cloth, pp. xvi, and 264. 10s. 6 d. 

Dowson. — A Hindustani Exercise Book. Containing a Series of 
Passages and Extracts adapted for Translation into Hindustani. By John 
Dowson, M.R.A.S., Professor of Hindustani, Staff College. Crown 8?o. pp. 
100. Limp cloth, 2*. 6d 

/Dwight — Modern Philology : Its Discovery, History, and Influence. 
New edition, with Maps, Tabular Views, and an Index. By Benjamin W. 
Dwight. In two vols. or. 8vo. cloth. First series, pp. 360 ; second series, 
pp. xi. and 554. £ 1 . 

AjEarly English Text Society’s Publications. Subscription, one guinea 
per annum. 

1. Early English Alliterative Pop v s. In the West-Midland 

Dialect of the Fourteenth Century. Edited by R. Morris, Esq., from an 
unique Cottonian MS. 16#. 

2. Arthur (about 1440 a.d.). Edited by F. J. Furnivall, Esq.* 

from the Marquis of Bath’s unique MS. 4#. 

3. Ank Compendious and Breue Tractate concerning te Office 

and Dewtif. of Kyngis, etc. By William Lauder. (1556 a.d.) Edited 
by F. Hall, Esq.,D.C.L. 4#. 

4. Srn Gawaynk and the Green Knight (about 1320-30 A.D.). 

Edited by It. Morris, Esq., from an unique Cottonian MS. 10s. 

6. Of the Orthoguapuie and Congruitie of the Britan Tongue; 
a treates, noe shorter than neoessarie, for the Schooles, be Alexander Hume. 
Edited for the first time from the unique MS. in the British Museum (about 
1617 a.d.), by Hbnry B. Wheatley, Esq. 4s. 

6. Lancelot of the Laik. Edited from the unique MS. in the Cam- 

bridge University Library (ab. 1500), by the Rev. Walter W. Skrat, 
M.A. 8#. 

7. The Story of Genesis and Exodus, an Early English Song, of 

about 1250 a.d. Edited for the first time from the unique MS. iu the Library 
of Corpua Christi College, Cambridge, by R. Morris, Esq. 8#. 

8 Morte Arthurs; the Alliterative Version. Edited from Bobbbt 
Thornton's unique MS. (about 1440 a.d.) at Lincoln, by the Rev, Qbobgs 
Perky, M.A., Prebendary of Lincoln. 7s. 

9. Animadversions dpfon the Annotactons and Corrections of 
some Imperfections of Impressiones of Chaucer's Worker, reprinted 
in 1598; by Francis Thynnb. Edited from the unique MS. hi the 
Bridgewater Library. By G. H. Kingsley, Esq., M.B., and F. J. FubnYEMS* 
Esq., M.A. 10s. 

10. Merlin, or the Early History of King Arthur. Edited for the 

first time from the unique MS. in the Cambridge University library (about 
1450 a.d.), by Henry B. Wheatley, Esq. Part I. 2*. 6£ 

11. The Monarch®, and other Poems of Sir David Lyndesay, Edited 

from the first edition by John* Skott, in 1552, by FitkbDWARB 8 A LL, 
Esq., D.C.L. Parti. 3a. 

12. The Wright’s Chaste Wife, a Merry Tale, by Adam of Cobeam 

(about 1462 a.d.), from the unique Lambeth MS. 606. Edited fur the fa* 
time by F. J. Furnivall, Esq., M.A. It. 
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18. Seuttb Mabherete, bp Meiden ant Martyr. Three Texts of ab. 
1200*1310, 1330 a.d. First edited in 1802, by the Rev. Oswald Cockayne, 
M.A., and now re-issaed. 2f. 

14. Kyng Horn, with fragments of Floriz and Blauncheflur, and the 

Assumption of the Bleaaed Virgin. Edited from the MSS. in the Library of 
the University ofCambridge and the British Museum, by the Rev. J. Rawsoh 
Lumbt, 3i. Gd 

15. Political, Religious, and Loye Poems, from the Lambeth MS. 

No. 306, and other sources. Edited by F. J. Furnivall, Esq., M.A* 
7a. 6d. 

16. A Tbetice in English brcuoly drawo out of )> hook of Quintia 

esiencijs in Latyn, )> Hermys \ prophets and king of Egipt after )> flood 
of Noe, fader of rhUosophris, hadde by reuelaciou* of an aungil of God to him 
sente. Edited from the Sloane MS. 73, by F. J. Fuknivall, Esq., M.A. If. 

17. Parallel Extracts from 29 Manusoripts of Pikrs.Plowman, with 

Comments, and a Proposal for the Society’s Three* text edition of tbit Poem. 
By the Uev. W. Skeat, M.A. 1*. 

18. Hau Meidenhead, about 1200 a.d. Edited for the first timo from 

the MS. (with a translation) by the Rev. Oswald Cockayne, M.A. If. 

19. The Monarche, and other Poems of Sir David Lyndesay. Fart II. y 

the Complaynt of the King’s Papingo, and other minor Poems. Edited from 
the First Edition by F. Hall, Esq., D.C.L. 3 s . 6 d » 

20. Some Treatises by Richard Rolle de Hampole. Edited from 

Robert of Thornton’s MS. (ab. 1440 a.d.), by Rev. Gxokoe G. Perry, 
M.A. If. 

21. Merlin, or the Early History of King Arthur. Part II. Edited 

by Hbnry B. Wheatley, Esq. 4f. 

22. The Romans of Partenay, or Lusignen. Edited for the first time 

from the unique MS^n the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, by the 
Rev. W. W. Skeat. W.A. 6*. 

23. Dan Michel’s Atenbite of Inwtt, or Remorse of Conscience, in 

the Kentish dialect, 1340 a.d. Edited from the unique MS. in the British 
Museum, by Richard Morkib, Esq. 10*. 6 d . 

24. Hymns of the Virgin and Christ; TnE Parliament of Devils, 

and Other Religious Poems. Edited from the Lambeth MS. 853, by F. J. 
Furnivall, M.A. 3#. 

25. The Stacions of Rome, and the Pilgrim's Sea-Voyage and Sea- 

Sickness, with Clene Maydenhod. Edited from the Vernon and Porkington 
MSS., etc., by F. J. Furnivall, Esq., M.A. It. 

26. Religious Pieces in Prose and Verse. Containing Dan Jon 

Gaytrigg’s Sermon ; The Abbaye of S. Spirit ; Sayne Jon, and other pieces 
in the Northern Dialect. Edited from Robert of Tborntone’s MS. (ab. 1460 
a.x>.), by the Rev. G. Perry, M.A. 2s. 

27. Hanipulus Vocabulorum : a Rhyming Dictionary of the English 

Language, by Peter Levins (1570). Edited, with an Alphabetical Index, 
by Hbnry B. Wheatley. 12v. 

28. The Vision of Wiluam concerning Piers Plowman, together with 

Vita de Dowel, Dobet et Dobeat. 1362 a.d., by William Lanolamd. The 
earliest or Vernon Text t Text A. Edited from the Vernon MS., with full^ 
Collations, by Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. 7s. 
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29. Old Ewslish Homilies awd Homiletic Theausss. (Sawlea 'Wards 

Mid the Wohunge of Ure Lauerd : Ureisuns of Ure Louerd and of Ure Lefdi, 
etc.) of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries. Edited from MSS. in the Brit- 
ish Museum, Lambeth, and Bodleian Libraries ; with Introduction, Transfer 
tion, and Notes. By Richard Mourns. First Serin, Part I. 7«* 

30. Piers, the Ploughman’s Cbede (about 1394). Edited from the 

MSS. by the Rey. W. W. Skeat, M.A. 2*. 

31. Instructions por Parish Priests. By John Mtrc. Edited from 

Cotton MS. Claudius A. II., by Edward Peacock, Esq., F.S.A., etc., eto. is. 

32. The Babers Book, Aristotle’s ABC, Urbauitatis, Stans Puer ad 

Mensam, The Ly title Childrenes Lytil Boke. Tit a Boxes or Nurture of 
Hugh Rhodes and John Russell, Wynkyn de Worde's Boke of Kervynge, The 
Booke of Demeanor, The Boke of CurtaBye, Seager’s Schoole of Vertue, etc., 
etc. With some French and Latin Poems on like subjects, and some Fore* 
words on Education in Early England. Edited by F. J. Furnivall, M.A.. 
Trin. Hall, Cambridge. 1 5a, 

33. The Book op the Knight de la Tour Landry, 1372. A Father’s 

Book for his Daughters, Edited from the Harleian MS. 1764, by Thomas 
Wright Esq., M.A., and Mr. William Ropbiter. 8*. 

34. Old English Homilies and Homiletic Treatises. (Sawles Warde, 

and the Wohungc of Ure Lauerd : Urcisuns of Ure Louerd and of Ure Lefdi, 
etc.) of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries. Edited from MSS. in the 
British Museum, Lambeth, and Bodleian Libraries ; with Introduction, Trans* 
lation, and Notes, by Richard Morris. First Series. Part 2. 8s. 

35. Sir David Lyndesay’s Works. Part 3. The Histone of one 

Nobil and Wailzoand Sqvyer, William Mkldkcm, umqvhyle Laird of 
Cleische and Bynnis, compyUt be Sir Dauid Lyndrsay or the Mont alias 
Lyoun King of Armes. With the Testament of the said Williame Mel- 
drum, Squyer, compylit alswa bo Sir Dauid Lyndcsay, etc. Edited by F. 
Hall, D.C.L. 2s. 

36. Merlin, or the Early History op King Arthur. A Prose 

Romance (about 1450-1460 a.d.), edited from the unique MS. in tbs 
University Library, Cambridge, by Henry B. Wheatley. With an Essay 
on Arthurian Localities, by J. S. Stuart Glennie, Esq. Part III. 1869.12s. 

37. Bra Dayid Lyndesay’s Works. Part IV. Ane Satyre of the 

thrie estaits, in commendation of vertew and vituperation of vyce. Msdd 
be Sir David Lindrsay, of the Mont, aliae Lyon King of Armes. At 
Edinbvrgh. Printed be Robert Charteris, 1602. Cvm privilegio regi*. 
Edited by F. Hall, Esq., D.C.L. As, ' 

38. The Vision op William concerning Piers the Plowman* 

together with Vita de Dowel, Dobet, et Dobest, Secundum Wit et Resoun, 
by William Lanqland (1377 a,d.). The 41 Crowley” Text* or Text B. 
Edited from MS. Laud Miac. 581, collated with MS. Rawl. Poet. 88, MS* 
B. 15. 17. in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge, MS. Dd. 1. 17. h» 
the Cambridge University Library, the MS. in Oriel College, Oxford, MS, . 
Bodley 814, etc. By the Rev. Walter W. Skxat, M.A., fete Fellow of 
Christ's College, Cambridge. 10*. 6<f. v ' 

39. The “Grot Hystoriale ” op the Destruction op Trot. Ail 

Alliterative Romance, translated from Guido De Cokmna's 41 Hysteria 
Troiana. Now first edited from the unique MS. in the Hunterian Museum/ 
Umwsitjof Glasgow, by the Rev. Geo. A. Panton and Davie Donaldson, 
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40» Enolish Gilds. The Original Ordinances of more than On* 
Hundred Early English Gilds : Together with the olde usages of the cite of 
Wynchestre ; The Ordinances of Worcester ; The Office of the Mayor of 
Bristol; and the Customary of the Manor of Tettenhall- Reels. From 
Original MSS. of the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Centuries. Edited with 
Holes by the late Toulmin Smith, Esq., F.R.S. of Northern Antiquaries 
(Copenhagen). With an Introduction and Glossary, etc., by his daughter, 
Lucr Toulmin Smith. And a Preliminary Essay, in Fire Parts, On thu 
History and Development or Gilds, by Lujo Buxntano, Doctor Jurla 
Utriusque et Philosophic. 2 It. 

41. The Minor Poems op William Lauder, Playwright, Poet, and 

Minister of the Word of God (mainly on the State of Scotland In and about 
1568 a.d., that year of Famine and Plague). Edited from the Unique 
Originals belonging to S. Chribtie-Miller, Esq., of Britwell, by F. J. 
FubnivaLL, M.A., Trin. Hall, Camb. 3s. 

42. Bernardus dr Cura bei Famuij aria, with some Early Scotch 

Prophecies, etc. From a MS., KK 1. 5, in the Cambridge University 
Library. Edited by J. Rawhox Lumdy, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Cambridge. 2*. 

43. Ratis Raving, and other Moral and Religious Pieces, in Prose and 

Verse. Edited from the Cambridge University Library MS. KK 1. 5, by J, 
Rawson Lumby, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen College, Cambridge. 8s. 

44. Joseph op Arimathie: otherwise called the Romance of the 

Seint Graal, or Holy Grail: an alliterative poem, written about a.d. 1380, 
and now first printed from the unique copy iu the Vernon MS. at Oxford. 
WUhan appendix, containing 44 The Lyfe of Joseph of Armathy,” reprinted 
from the black-letter copy of Wynkyn de Worde ; “ De sancto Joseph ab 
Arimathia,” first printed by Pynson, a.d. 1516 ; and 44 The Lyfe of Joseph of 
Arimathia," first printed by Pynson, a.d. 1520. Edited, with Notes and 
Glossarial Indices, by the Rev. Walter W. Skbat, M.A. 5s. 

45. King Alfred’s Wesi^Saxon Version op Gregory’s Pastoral Care. 

With an English translation, the I^atin Text, Notes, and an Introduction 
Edited by Henry Sweet, Esq., of Balliol College, Oxford. Part I. 10*. 

46. Legends of the Holy Rood ; Symbols of the Passion and Cboss- 

Poems. In Old English of the Eleventh, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth Cen- 
turies. Edited from MSS. in the British Museum and Bodleian Libraries; 
with Introduction, Translations, and Glbssarial Index. By Richard 
Morris, L L.D. 10s. 

47. Sir David Lyndesay’s Works. Part V. The Minor Poems or 

Lyndeaay. Edited by J. A. H. Murray, Esq. 8s. 

48. The Times’ Whistle : or, A Newe Daunce of Seven Satires, and 

other Poems : Cpmptted by R. C., Gent. Now $rst Edited from MS. Y. 8. 3. 
in the Library of Canterbury Cathedral; with Introduction, Notes, and 
Glossary, by J. M. Cowpbr. 6s. 

49* An Old English Miscellany, containing a Bestiary, Kentish 
Sermons, Proverbs of Alfred, Religious Poems of the 13th century. Edited 
from the MSS. by the Bev. H. Morris, LL.D. 10s. 

50. Kino Alfred’s West-Saxon Version op GjtEtftfRY’s Pastoral Cars. 

Edited from 2 MSS., with an English translation. By Hbnky Sweet, Esq., 
Balliol College, Oxford. Part IL 10s. 

51. J7s Lifladx op St. Juliana, from two old English Manuscripts of 

1230 a.d. With renderings into Modern English, by the Rev. O. Cockayne 
and Edmund Brock. Edited by the Rev. O. Cockayne, M.A. Price 2s. 
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62. Palladios on Htxsbondxie, from the unique MS., ab. 1420 A.n., 

ed. Rev. B. Lodge. Part I. 10s. 

63. Old English Homilies, Series II., from the unique lSth-oentury 

MS. in Trinity Coll. Cambridge, with a photolithograph ; three Hymns to 
the Virgin and God, from a unique 13th-ceutury MS. at Oxford, a photo* 
lithograph of the music to two of them, and transcriptions of it in modem 
notation by Dr. Rimbault, and A. J. Ellis, Esq., F.R.S. ; the whole 
edited by the Rev. Richard Morris, LL.D. 8 i. 

64. The Vision of Pieus Plowman, Text C (completing the three 

versions of this great poem), with an Autotype ; and two unique alliterative 
Poems: Richard the Uedeles (by William, the author of the Vision ) ; and 
The Crowned King ; edited by the Rev. W. W. Skbat, M.A. 18s. 

55. Gknehydkh, a Romance, edited from tho unique MS., ab. 1440 a.d., 

in Triri. Coll. Cambridge, by W. Aldib Wright, Esq., M.A., Trin. Coll. 
Cainbr. Part I. 3s. 

56. Thk Gest Hystoriale of the Destr' thon of Troy, translated 

from Guido de Colonna, in alliterative verse \ edited from the nniqne MB. m 
the Hunterian Museum, Glasgow, by D. Donaldson, Esq., and the late Rev. 
G. A. Panton. Part II. 10s. 6 d. 

57. The Early English Version of the “Cursor Mundi,” in four 

Texts, from MS, Cotton, Vesp. A. iii. in the British Museum ; Fairfax MS. 
14. in the Bodleian ; the Gottingen MS. Theol. 107 ; MS. R. 3, 8, in Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Edited by the Rev. R. Morris, LL.D. Part I. with 
two photo-lithographic facsimiles by Cooke and Fotheringham. 10s. 64. 

58. The Buckling Homtltes, edited from the Marquis of Lothian’s 

Anglo-Saxon MS. of 971 a.d., by the Rev. R. Morris, LL.D. (With a 
Photolithograph). Parti. 8s. 

59. The Early English Version of the “Cursor Mundi;” in four 

Texts, from MS. Cotton Vesp. A. iii. in the British Museum; Fairfax MS. 
14. in the Bodleian ; the Gottingen MS. Theol. 107 ; MS. R. 3, 8, in Trinity 
College, Cambridge. Edited by the Rev. R. Morris, LL.D. Part II. XAt. 

60. Medttacyuks on the Soper of our Lorde (perhaps by Kobkbt 

or Brunnx). Edited from the MSS. by J. M. Cower, Esq. 2s. 64. 

61. The Romance and Prophecies of Thomas of Erceldoune, printed 
from Five MSS. Edited by Dr. James A. H. Murray. 10s. 64. 

62. The Early English Version of the “Cursor Mundi,” in Four 
Texts. Edited by the Rev. R, Morris, M.A, , LLD. Part 111. 1 6s. 

63. The Blickung Homilies. Edited from the Marquis of Lothian's 
Anglo-Saxon MS. of 971 a.d., by the Rev. R. Morris, LL.D. Part II. 4c. 

64. Francis Thynne’s Emblemes and Epigrams, a.d. 1600, from the 
Earl of Ellesmere’s unique MS, Edited by F. J. Furnivall, M.A. 4s. 

65. Be Domes D^ge (Bede’s Do Die Judicii) and other short Anglo- 
Saxon Pieces. Edited from the unique MS. by the Bev. J. Rawsow Lurry, 
B.D. 2s. 

66. The Early English Version of the “ Cubsor.Muhdj,” in Fput 
Texts. Edited by Rev. R. Morris, M.A., LL.D. Fait IV. 10s. 

67. Notes on Piers Plowman. By the Rev, W. W. Sreat, 1LA. 

Parti. 31#. 

68. The Early English Version of the “Cursor Mundi,” in Four 

Texts. Edited by Rev. R, Morris, MX, LL.D. Fhrt V. 2&. 
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69. Adax Daty’s Fits Debases about Edward II. Tan Life or 
Saint Alexius. Solomon's Book of 'Wisdom. St. Jerome's Id Tokens 
before Doomsday. The lamentation of Sonia. Edited from the Laud MS. 
622, in the Bodleian Libwy, by F. J. Furnivall, M. A. 6s. 

JStira Sms*. Subscriptions— Small paper, one guinea; large paper 
two guineas, per annum. 

1. The Romance op William op Palernr (otherwise known as the 

Romance of William and the Werwolf). Translated from the French at the 
command of Sir Humphrey de Bohun, about a.d. 1350, to which is added a 
fragment of the Alliterative Romance of Alisaunder, translated from the 
Latin by the same author, about a.d. 1340; the former re-edited from the 
unique MS. in the Library of King's College, Cambridge, the latter now 
first edited from the unique MS. in the Bodleian Library, Oxford. By the 
Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A. 8vo. sewed, pp. xliv. and 328. £1 6a. 

2. On Eaelt English Pronunciation, with especial reference to 

Shakspere and Chancer ; containing an investigation of the Correspondence 
of Writing with Speech in England, from the Anglo-Saxon period to the 
present day, preceded by a systematic Notation of all Spoken Sounds by 
means of the ordinary Printing Types ; including a re- arrangement of Prof. 
F. J. Child’s Memoirs on the Latigunge of Chaucer and (lower, and reprints 
of the rare Tracts by Salisbury on English, 1547, and Welsh, 1567, and by 
Barcley on French, 1521 By Alexander J. Ellis, F.R.S. Parti. On 
the Pronunciation of the xivth, x villi, xvuth, andxvnith centuries. 8vo. 
tewed, pp. viii. and 416. 10s. 

3. Canton’s Book of Cuktksyr, printed at Westminster about 1477-8, 

A.D., and now reprinted, with two MS. copies of the same treatise, from the 
Oriel MS. 79, and the Balliol MS. 354. Edited by Frederick J. Furni- 
vall, M.A. 8vo. sewed, pp. lii. and 58. 5s. 

4. The Lay of Havelok the Dane; composed in the reign of 

Edward I., about a.b. 1280. Formerly edited by Sir F. Madden for the 
Roxburghe Club, and now re-edited from the unique MS. Laud Mite. 108, in 
the Bodleian Library, Oxford, by the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A. 8vo. 
sewed, pp. lv. and 160. 10s. 

5. Chaucer’s Translation of Boethius’s “ De Consolation® 

Philosophis.” Edited from the Additional MS. 10,340 in the British 
Museum. Collated with the Cambridge tfeiiv. Libr. MS. I i. 3. 21. By 
Richard Morris. 8vo. 12*. 

8. The Romance of the Chevelehe Assjgne. Re-edited from the 
unique* manuscript in the British Museum, with a Preface, Notes, and 
Glomarial Index, by Hbnry H. Gibbs, Esq., M.A. 8vo. sewed, pp. 
xviil. and 38. 3a. 

7. On Early English Pronunciation, with especial reference to 
Shakspere and Chaucer. By Alexander J. Ellis, F.R.S., etc., etc. 
Part II. On the Pronunciation of the xm th and previous centuries, of 
Anglo-Saxon, Icelandic, Old Norse and Gothic, with Chronological Tables of 
the Value of Letters and Expression of Sounds in English Writing. 10a. 

$, Queenm Euzabsthes Achademt, by Sir Humphrey Gilbert. 
A fiobke of Precedence, The Ordering of a Funeral!/ etc. Varying Versions 
of the Good Wife, The Wise Man, etc., Maxims, Lydgate's Order of Fools, 
A Poem on Heraldry, Occleve on Lords* Men, etc., Edited by F. J. 
Furnivall, M.A., Trin. Hall, Camb. With Essays on Early Italian and 
German Books of Courtesy, by W. M. Rossetti, Esq., and E. Oswald, 
Esq. 8vo. 13s. 
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^ Early English Text Society's Pnblicatione— contimud. 

9. Tax Featkikitye or Vacabokdks, by John Aitohm (licensed 
in 1660-1, imprinted then, and in 1665), from the edition of 1575 in the 
Bodleian Library, A Caueat or Warening for Common Cursetora volpidr 
called Vagabones, by Thomas Harman, ESuuibrr. From the 3rd edition of 
1667, belonging to Henry Hath, Esq., collated with the 2nd edition of 1567« 
In the Bodleian Library, Oxford, and with the reprint of the 4th' edition of 
1673. A Sermon in Praise of Thieves and Thievery, by Parson Habbn OR 
Hyberdtnr, from the Lansdowne-MS. 98, and Cotton Vesp. A. 26. Those 
parte of the Groundworks of Conny-catohing (ed. 1592), that differ from 
Harmon** Caueat . Edited by Edward Vileb 3c F. J. Fubmivall. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. 

10. Tins Fyrst Bokk of tite Introduction of Knowledge, made by 

Andrew Horde, of Pbysycke Doctor. A Comfendyoub Rrgymbnt of a 
D yet ary of Helth made in Mountpyllier, compiled by Andrews Boorde, 
of Phyaycke Doctor. Barnes in the Defence of the Berde s a treaty* 
made, answer ynge the treaty se of Doctor Borde upon Berdes. Edited, with 
a life of Andrew Boorde, and large extracts from bis Breuyary, by F. J 
Fuunivall, M.A., Trinity Hall, Cams. 8vo. 18s. 

11. The Bruce ; or, the Book of the most excellent and noble Prince, 

Robert de Broyis, King of Scots : compiled by Master John Barbour, Arch- 
deacon of Aberdeen, a.d. 1375. Edited from MS. G 23 in the Library of St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, written a.d. 1487 ; collated with the MS. in the 
Advocates' Library at Edinburgh, written a.d. 1489, and with Hart'a 
Edition, printed a.d. 1616 ; with a Preface, Notes, and Glossarial Index, by 
the Rev. Walter W. Skeat, M.A. Part I 8vo. 12*. 

12. England in the Reign of Kino Henry the Eighth. A. 

Dialogue between Cardinal Pole and Thomas Lupset, Lecturer in Rhetoric 
at Oxford. By Thom b Starkey, Chaplain to the King. Edited, with 
Preface, Notes, and Glossary, by J. M. Cowper. And with an Introduction, 
containing the Life and Letters of Thomas Starkey, by the Rev. J. S. BfLVWBR, 
M.A. Part II. 12*. (Part I., Starkey' » Life and Letter *, is in preparation. 

13. A SurPLiCAcroN for the Beggars. Written about the year 1629, 

by Simon Fish. Now re-edited by Frederick J. Flbxiyall. With a 
Supply cacion to our moste Soueraigne Lorde Kynge Henry the Eyght 
(1544 a.d.), A Supplication of the Poore Commons (1546 a.d.), The Decaye 
of England by the great multitude of Shepe (1550-3 A.D.). Edited by J. 
Meadows Cow per. 6*. 

14. On Early English Pronunciation, with especial reference to 

Shakspere and Chaucer. By A. J. Ellis, F. R.S., F.S.A. Part III. 
Illustrations of the Pronunciation of the xi vtb and xvith Centuries. Chaucer, 
Gower, Wycltffe, Spenser, Shakspere, Salesbnry, Bardey, Hart, Bullokar, 
Gill. Pronouncing Vocabulary. 10*. 

16. Bobert Crowley’s Thirty-one Epigrams, Vovce of the Lest 
Trumpet, Way to Wealth, etc., 1550-1 a.d. Edited by J. M. Cowper, Esq. 
12 *. • 

16. A Treatise on the Astrolabe ; addressed to his son Lowys, by 
Geoffrey Chaucer, a.d. 1391. Edited from the earliest MSS. by the Rev. 
Waltbr W. Skeat, MX, late Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge. 10*. 

17. The Complaynt of Scotlande, 1649, a.d., with an Appendix of 

four Contemporary English Tracts. Edited by J. A. H. Murray, Em. 
Pert I. 10*. 

18. The Complaynt of Scotlands, etc. Part II. 8*. 

19. Oure Ladye8 Myboure, a.d. 1530, edited by the Her. J . H. 

Blunt, MX, with four fell-page photolithographic facsimiles by Oooke and 
Fotheringham. 24*. 
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" Early English Text Society's Publications — continued. 

SO. Loitbuch’s Histobt of th* Holt Gbail (ab. 1450 a.d.), translated 
from the French Prose of Sirbs Robtbrs d* Borron. lie-edited fron the 
Unique MS. in Corpus OtpUti College, Cambridge, by F. J. FarniyaU, Esq. 
M.A. Part 1. 8«. 

21. Barbour's Bruce. Edited from the MSS. and the earliest 

printed edition by the Re?. W. W. Skbat, M.A. Part II. 4s. 

22. Henry Bbinklow’s Complaynt of Roberto* Mors, somtyme 

a gray Fryre, unto the Parliament Howse of Ingland his naturall Country, 
for the Redresse of certen wicked Lawes, euel Customs, and cruel Deoreyt 
(ab. 1542) ; and Thb Lament a cion of ▲ Christian Against tub Citib 
of London, made by Roderigo Mors, a.d. 1546. Edited by J. M. Cowpbr, 
Esq, 

23. Ok Early English Pronunciation, with especial reference to 

Sh&kspereand Chaucer. By A. J. Ellis, Esq., F.It.S. Part IV. 10*. 

24. Lonelich’s History of the Holy Grail (ab. 1450 a.d.), translated 

from the French Prose of Sires Ro biers db Bokkon. Re-edited from the 
Uuiqne MS. in Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, by F. J. Furnivall, 
Esq., M.A. Part 11. 10s. 

25. The Romance of Guy of Warwick. Edited from the Cambridge 
University MS. by Prof, J. Zupitza, Ph.D. Tart I. 20*. 

26. The Romance of Guy of Warwick. Edited from the Cambridge 
University MS. by Prof. J. Zupitza, Pb. D. (The 2nd or 15th century version.) 
Part II. 14*. 

27. The English Works of John Fisher, Bishop of Roohester (died 

1555). Edited by Professor J. E. B. Mayor, M.A. Part 1., the Text 15t. 

28. Lonelich’s History of the Holy Grail. Edited by F. J. 

Furnivall, M.A. Part III. 10*. 

29. Barbour’s Bruce. Edited from the MSS. and the earliest Printed 

Edition, by the Rev. W. W. Sic eat, M.A. Part III. 21*. 

30. Lonelich’s History of the Holy Grail. Edited by F. J. 

Furnivall, Esq., M.A. Part 1Y. 15*. 

31. Alexander and Bindikus. Translated from the Latin about 

a.d. 1340-50. Re-edited by the Rev. W. W. Skeat, M.A. 6*. 

Edda Saemnndar Hinna Froda — The Edda of Saemund the Learned. 
From the Old Norse or Icelandic. By Benjamin Thorpe. Part I. with a Mytbo • 
logical Index. 12mo. pp. 152, cloth, 3*. 6d. Part II. with Index of Persons and 
Places. 12mo. pp. viii. and 172, cloth. 1806. 4*. ; or in 1 Vol. complete, 7*. 0(f. 

' Edkim. — Introduction to the Study of the Chinese Characters. 
By J. Edkins, D.D., Peking, China. Roy. 8vo. pp. 340, paper boards. 16*. 
Edkins. — China’* Place in Philology. An attempt to show that the 
Languages of Europe and Asia have a common origin. By the Rev. Joseph 
Edrins. Crown 8vo., pp. xxiii. — 403, doth. 10*. 6rf. 

Edkins. — A Vocabulary of the Shanghai Dialect. By J. Edkins. 

8vo. half-calf, pp. vi. and 151. Shanghai, 1850. 21*. 

Edkins.— A Gbamiax or Colloquial CanrssE, as exhibited in the 
Shanghai Dialect. By J. Edkins, B.A. Second edition, corrected. 8vo. 
half-calf, pp. viih and 225. Shanghai, 1868. 21*. 

XflHni. — A Grammar of the Chinese Colloquial Language, com- 
monly called the Mandarin Dialect By Joseph Edkins. Second Ation. 
five, nalf-caH pp. viii. and 279. Shanghai, 1864. £1 10*. 
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Bdkiiw. — P bogresstts Lemons or the Chinese Spoken Language. 
With List* of Common Words add Phrases. By J. Bozins, B.A. Third 
edition, 8vo. pp. 120. 1869. 14s. 

Edkini. — Religion in China. A Brief Account of the Three Religions 
of the Chinese. By Joseph Gokins, D.D. Post 8vo. cloth. 7s. 64. 

/'Eger and Grime; an Early English Romance. Edited from Bishop 
Percy's Folio Manuscript, about 1650 a.d. By John W. Haleb, M.A., 
Fellow and late Assistant Tutor of Christ's College, Cambridge, and Frbdsbiok 
J. Ftjrnivall, M.A., of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 1 vol. 4to., pp. 64, (only 
100 eopies printed), bound in the Roxbnrghe style. 10s. 64. 

Egyptian Calendar for the Tear 1295 a.h (1878 a.d.), corresponding 

with the years 1504, 1505, of the Koptic Era. Demy 8vo. sewed, pp. 98. 5s. 
Eitel. — A Chinese Dictionary in the Cantonese Dialect. By 
Ernest John Eitel, Ph.D. Tubing. Will be completed In four parte. Part 
1. (A — K). 8vo. sewed, pp. 202. 12s. 6 d. Part II. (K — M). pp. 202. 12s. G4L 
/Eitel. — Handbook fob the Student of Chinese Buddhism. By the Bov. 
E. J. Eitel, of the London Missionary $ oicty, Crown 8vo. pp. yiii., 224, el., 
18s 

, Eitel. — F eno-Shui : or, The Rudiments of Natural Science in China. 

By Rev. £. J. Eitel, M.A., Ph.D. Demy 8vo. sewed, pp. vi. and 84. 6s. 
/Eitel. — Buddhism: its Historical, Theoretical, and Popular Aspects. 
In Three Lectures. By Rev. E. J. Eitel, M.A. Ph.D. Second Edition. 
Demy 8vo. sewed, pp. 130. 5s. 

/ Elliot. — Tnn History of India, as told by its own Historians. The 
Muhammadan Period. Complete in Eight Yols. Edited from the Posthumous • 
Papers of the late Sir H. M. Elliot, K.C.B., East India Company’s Bengal 
Civil Service, by Prof. John Dowson, M.R.A.S., Staff CoUege, Sandhurst. 
Yols. 1. and II. With a Portrait of Sir H. M. Elliot. 8vo. pp xxxii. and 542, 
x. and 680, cloth. 18s. each. 

Yol. III. 8vo. pp. xii. and 627, cloth. 24s. 

Yol. IV. 8vo. pp. x. and 563 cloth 21s 
Vol. V. 8vo. pp. xii. and 576, cloth. 21s. 

Yol. YI. 8vo. pp. viii. and 574, cloth. 21s. 

Vol. VII. 8vo. pp. viii. and 574, cloth. 21s. 

Yol. VIII. 8vo. pp. xxxii., 444, and lxviii. cloth. 24s. 

Elliot. — Memoirs on the History, Folklore, and Distribution of 
tub Racks of the North Western Provinces or India; being an 
amplified Edition of the original Supplementary Glossary of Indian Terms. 
By the late Sir Henry M. Elliot, K.C.B., of the Hon. East India Company's 
Bengal Civil Service. Edited, revised, and re-arranged, by John Bbambs, 
M.R.A.S., Bengal Civil Service; Member of the German Oriental Society, of 
the Asiatic Societies of Paris and Bengal, and of the Philological Society of 
London. In 2 vole, demy 8vo., pp. xx., 870, and 396, doth. With two 
Lithographic Plates, one rail-page coloured Map, and three large coloured 
folding Mapa. 36s. « 

Ellis. — O n Numerals, as Signs of Primeval Unity among Mankind. 
By Robert Ellis, B.D., Late Fellow of St, John’s College, Cambridge. 
Demy 8vo. doth, pp. viii. and 94. 3s. 64. 

Eli*. — The Asiatic Amiainse of tee Old Iulues. By Boson 
Ellis, B.D., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and author or u Ancient 
Routes between Italy and Gaul/' Crown 8vo. pp. it. 156, doth. 1870. 5c. 
Ellis. — Peruvia Scythica. The Quichua Language of Peru: its 
derivation from Central Asia with the American languages in general, and with 
the Turanian and Iberian languages of the Old World, including the Basque, 
the Lycian, and the Prc Aryan language of Etruria. By Robsbt Ellis, f».D« 
Sto. doth, pp. xii. and 219. 1875. is. 
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Ellis. — Eteuscan Numerals. By Robert Ellis, B.D. 8vo. sewed, 
pp. 52. 2s, fid. 

/ English and Welsh Languages. — The Influence of the English and 
W alsh Languages upon each other, exhibited in the Vocabularies of the two 
Tongues. Intended to suggest the importance to PhUologers, Antiquaries, 
Ethnographers, and others, of giving due attention to the Celtic Branch of the 
Indo-Germanio Family of Languages. Square, pp. 30, sewed. I860. Is. 

^English Dialect Society’s Publications. Subscription, 1873 to 1876, 
10s. 6 d. per annum ; 1877 and following years, 20s. per annum. 

1873. 

1. Series B. Fart 1. Reprinted Glossaries.* Containing a Glossary 
of North of England Words, by J. II. t five Glossaries, by Mr. Marshall ; 
and a West-Riding Glossary, by Dr. Willan. 7s. 6 d. 

2. Series A. Bibliographical. A List of Books illustrating English 
Dialocts. Part I. Containing a General List of Dictionaries, etc. ; and a 
List of Books relating to some of the Counties of England. 4s. 

3. Series C. Original Glossaries. Part I. Containing a Glossary 
of Swaledale Words. By Captain II a ill and. 4s. 

1874. 

4. Series D. The History of English Sounds. By H. Sweet, Esq. 

4s. 6 d. 

* 3. Series B. Part II. Reprinted Glossaries. Containing seven 
Provincial English Glossaries, from various sources. 7s. 

6. Series B. Part III. Ray's Collection of English Words not 
generally used, from the edition of 1691 ; together with Thoresby's Letter to 
Ray, 1703. Re-arranged and newly edited by Rev. Waltbh W. Skbat. 8s. 

6*. Subscribers to the English Dialect Society for 1874 also receive 
a copy of 4 A Dictionary of the Sussex Dialect. 1 By tho Rev, W. D^ 
Pabibh. 

1875. 

7. Series D, Part II. Tho Dialect of West Somerset. By F. T. 
Elwobtut, Esq. 3s. fid. 

8. Series A. Part II. Containing a 'List of Books Relating to 
some of the Counties of England. 6s. 

9. Series C. A Glossary of Words used in the Neighbourhood of 
Whitby. By F. K. Robinson. Part V. 7s. 6d, 

10. Series C. A Glossary of the Dialect of Lancashire. By J. H. 
Nodal and G. M ilnkil Part 1. 3s. 6 <2. 

1876. 

11. On the Survival of Early English Words in our Present Dialects. 
By Dr. R. Mounts, fid. 

12. Series C. Original Glossaries. Part III. Containing Five 
Original Provincial English Glossaries. 7s. 

13. Series C. A Glossary of Words used in the Neighbourhood of 
Whitby. By F. K. Robinson. Part II. fis 6d. 

14. A Glossary of Mid-Yorkshire Words, with a Grammar. Ey C. 
Clough Robinson. 9j. 
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1877. 

15. A Glossary op Woods used in the Wapentakes of Manley and . 
Corringham, Lincolnshire. By Edward Peacock. F.S.A. 9s. Cd. 

16. A Glossary of Holderness Words. By F. Boss, B. Stead, and 

T. Holderness. With a Map of the District. 4a. 

17. On the Dialects of Eleven Southern and South-Western Counties, 
with a new Glassification of the English Dialects. By Prince Louis Lucibn 
Bonaparte. With Two Maps. la. 

18. Bibliographical List. Part III. completing the Work, and 
containing a List of Books on Scottish Dialects, Anglo-Irish Dialect, Gant 
and Slang, and Americanisms, with additions to the English List and index. 
Edited byj. H. Nodal. 4a. 6<*. 

19. An Outline of the Grammar of West Somerset. By F. T* 
Elworthy, Esa. 6 a. 

1878. 

20. A Glossary of Cumberland Words and PhraseB. By William 
Dickinson, F.L.S. 6a. 

21. Tusser’s Five Hundred Pointer of Good Husbandrie. Edited 
with Introduction, Notes and Glossary, by W. Paine and Sidney J. 
He art age, B.A. 12a. 6 d. 

22. A Dictionary of English Plant Names. By James Britten, 
F.L.S., and Robert Holland. Part I. (A to F). 8a. 6d . 

1879. 

23. Five Beprinted Glossaries, including Wiltshire, East Anglian, 
Suffolk, and East Yorkshire Words, and Words from Bishop Kennett’s 
Parochial Antiquities. Edited by the Re*. Professor Skeat, FLA. 7 a. 

24. Supplement to the Cumberland Glossary (No. 20). By W. 

Dickinson, F.L.S. la. 

Etherington. — The Student’s Grammar of the Hind! Language. 
By the Rep. W. Etherington, Missionary, Benares. Second edition. Crown 
8vo. pp. riv., 256, and xiii., cloth. 1873. 1 2a. 

Faber.— A systematical Digest of the Doctrines of Confucius, 
according to the Analects, Great Learning, and Doctrine of the Mean, 
with an Introduction on the Authorities upon Confucius and Confucianism. 
By Ehnbt Faheh, Rhenish Missionary. Translated from the German by P. 
G. von Mcillendorff. 8vo. sewed, pp. viii. and 131. 1876. 12a. 6d. 

Faciimiles of Two Papyri found in a Tomb at Thebe*. With a 

Translation by Samuel Birch, LL.D., F.S.A., Corresponding Member Of 
the Institute of France, Academies of Berlin, Herculaneum, etc., and an 
Acoount of their Discovery. By A* Henry Rhino, F*q., F.S.A., etc. In 
large folio, pp. 30 of text, and 16 nines coloured, bound in cloth. 21a. 

Fallon.— A New Hindustani-Engush Dictionabt. With Illustra- 
tions from Hindustani Literature and Folk-lore. By S. W. Fallon, PLD. 
Hallo. Parts I. to XIX. Roy. 8vo. Price 4a. 6 d. each Part. 

To be completed in about 25 Parts of 48 pages each Part, forming together One Volume. 

Farley. — Egypt, Cyprus, and Asiatic Turkey. By J. Lewis Farley, 
Author of ‘ 4 The Resources of Turkey/* etc. Demy 8vo. d., pp. xyL- 270. Ida. 64 
/ Fausboll. — The Dasaratha-J Xtaka, being the Buddhist Story of Xing 
Rftma. The original P&li Text, with a Translation and Notea by V. Fausboll. 
8vo. sewed, pp. it. and 48. 2a. 6 d. 

t Fausboll. — Five JItaxas, containing a Fairy Tale, a Comical Story, 
and Three Fables. In the original P&li Text, accompanied with a Translation 
and Notes. By V. Fausboll. 8vo. sewed, pp. flit and 72. 6a. 
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/FwsboH— Ten Jataxas. The Original P41i Tent, with a Translation 
* and Notes. By V. Faubboll. 8vo. sewed, pp, xlii. and 128. 7s. 6& 


/FauabolL — J Itaxa. See under JItaxa. 

^Fiske. — M yths Aim Myth-Makers : Old Tales and Superstitions in- 
r terpreted by Comparative Mythology. By John Fiskb, M.A., Assistant 
Librarian, and late Lecturer on Philosophy at Harvard University. Grown 8vo. 
cloth, pp. viii. and 282. 10#. 6rf. 


Pomander. — An Account of the Polynesian Race : Its Origin and 
Migrations. By A. Fornander. Yol. I. Tost 8vo., doth. 7#. 6d. 


Forsyth. — Repoet of a Mission to Yakkcnd in 1873, under Command 
of Sir T. D. Forsyth, K.C.S.I., C.B., Bengal Civil Service, with Historical 
and Geographical Information regarding the Possessions of the Ameer of 
Yarkund. With 45 Photographs, 4 Lithographic Plates, and a large Folding 
Map of Eastern Turkestan. 4to. doth, pp. iv. and 573. £5 5#. 


Foss. — Norwegian Grammar, with Exeroises in the Norwegian and 
and English Languages, and a List of Irregular Verbs. By Frith jor Foss, 
Graduate of the University of Norway. Crown 8vo. t pp. 50, doth limp. 2#. 
Foster. — Phe-Historic Races of the United States of America. By 
J. W. Foster, LL.D., Author of the 11 Physical Geography of the Mississippi 
Valley,” etc. With 72 Illustrations. 8vo. doth, pp. xvi. and 416. 14#. 


S Fryer. — Vuttodaya. (Exposition of Metre.) By SANOHAKAKKHm. 

/ Thera. A Pali Text, Edited, with Translation and Notes, by M^jor G. E. 
Fryer. 8vo. pp. 44. 2#. Grf. 


/Fnrnivall.— -Education in Early England. Some Notes used as 
' Forewords to a Collection of Treatises on “ Manners and Meals in the Olden 
Time/' for the Early English Text Society. By Frederick J. Purnivall, 
M. A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge, Member of Council of the Philological and 
Early English Text Societies. Hvo. sewed, pp. 74. 1#. 


/Garrett — A Classical Dictionary of India, illustrative of the My- 
thology, Philosophy, Literature, Antiquities, Arts, Manners, Customs, etc., of 
the Hindus. By John Garrett. 8vo. pp. x. and 798. doth. 28s. 
/Garrett. — Supplement to the above Classical Dictionary of India. 
By John Garrett, Director of Public Instruction at Mysore. 8vo. doth, pp, 
160. 7#. Grf. 

/ Gautama. — The Institutes of Gautama. See Juctores Sanscrit u 


Gesenitts. — Hebrew and English Lexicon of the Old Testament, 
including the Biblical Chaldee, froril the Latin. By Edward Robinson. 
Fifth Edition. 8vo. doth, pp. xii. and 1160. £1 16#. 

Gesenins. — Hebrew Grammar. Translated from the Seventeenth 
Edition. By Dr. T. J. Conant. With Grammatical Exercises, and a 
Chrestomathy by the Translator. 8vo. doth, pp, xvi. -364. XI. 


Giles. — Chinese Sketches. By Herbert A. Giles, of H.B.M/s 
China Consular Service. 8vo. cl., pp. 204. 10#. 6rf. 

Giles. — A Dictionary of Colloquial Idioms in the Mandarin Dialect. 

By Herbert A. Giles. 4to. pp. 65. £i 8#. 

Giles.- —Synoptical Studies nr Chinese Character. By Herbert A. 
. Giles. Svo. pp. 118. 15#. 


.■ Giles.*— Chinese without a Teacher. Being a Collection of Easy and 

Usefal Sentences in the Mandarin Dialect. With a Vocabulary. By HiaBRRT 
A. Giles. 12mo. pp, 60. 5#. 

/Giles. — Record of the Buddhist Kingdoms. Translated from the 
* Chinese by H. A. Gaa, of HJI. Consular Service. 8vo. wmmr pp, 
X.-129, 6#. 
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Giles. — Thu Saw Tzu Chihg ; or, Three Character Classic ; aad the 

Ch’Jen Tsu Wen ; or, Thousand Character Esaay. Metrically Translated by 
Herbert A. Giles. 12mo. pp. 28. 2 *. 04. 

Giles. — A Glossary of Reference on Subjects connected with the 
Far East By H. A. Giles, of H.M. China Consular Service. 8vo. sewed, 
pp. V.-183. 7a. Bd. 

Giles — Hebrew and Christian Records. An Historical Enquiry 
concerning the Age and Authorship of the Old and New Testaments. By the 
Rev. Dr. Giles, Rector of Sutton, Surrey, and formerly Fellow of Corpus 
Christ! College, Oxford. Now first published complete, 2 Tola. Tol. I., 
Hebrew Records ; Vol. II., Christian Records. 8vo. doth, pp. 442 and 440. 
a 1877. 24s. 

Gliddon. — Ancient Egypt, Her Monuments, Hieroglyphics, History, 
Archaeology, and other subjects connected with Hieroglyphical Literature. By 
George R. Gliddon, late United States Consul, at Cairo. 18th Edition. 
Revised and Corrected, with an Appendix. 4to. sewed, pp. 68. 2s. 64. 
/God. — Book of God. By©. 8vo. rloth. Yol. I. : The Apocalypse, 
pp. 647. 12s. 64. — Vol. II. An Introdu fton to the Apocalypse, pp. 762. 14s. — 
Vol. III. A Commentary on the Apocalypse, pp. 854. 16s. 

J Goldstdcker. — A Dictionary, Sanskrit and English, extended and 
' improved from the Second Edition of the Dictionary of Professor 11. H. Wilson, 

with his sanction and concurrence. Together with a Supplement, Grammatical 
Appendices, and an Index, serving as a Sanskrit- English Vocabulary. By 
Theodor Golostucker. Parts I. to VI. 4to. pp. 400. 1856*1863. 6*. each. 
^Goldstucker. — Fanini : His Place in Sanskrit Literature. An Inves- 
' tigation of some Literary and Chronological Questions which may be settled by 
a study of his Work. A separate impression of the Preface to the Facsimile of 
MS. No. 17 in the Library of Her Majesty’s Home Government for India, 
which contains a portion of the Manava-Kalp a-Sutra, with the Commentary 
of Kumarila-Swamin. By Theodor Goldstucker. Imperial 8vo. pp. 
268, cloth. £2 2*. 

^/Goldstucker. — On the Deficiencies in the Present Administration 
of Hindu Law; being a paper read at the Meeting of the East India As- 
sociation on the 8th June, 1870. By Theodor GoldstUcker, Professor of 
Sanskrit in University College, London, &c. Demy 8vo. pp. 56, sewed. Is. 64. 
Gover. — TnE Folk-Songs of Southern India. By Charles E. Goveb. 
8vo. pp. xxiii. and 299, cloth 10*. 64. 

Grammatography. — A Manual of Reference to the Alphabets of 
Ancient and Modern Languages. Based on the German Compilation of F. 
Ballhorn. Royal 8vo. pp. 80, cloth. 7s. 64. 

The ** Grammat ography ’ ' b offered to the public os a compendious introduction to the reading 
of the moet important ancient oud modern language#!. Simple in it* design, it will be eoosnitea 
1 student, the amateur linguist, the bookseller, the oorrector of 


with advantage by the philological stud# 
the press, and the diligent oompoaitor. 


Afghan (or Pushto). 
Amhario. * 

» Anglo-Saxon. 
Arablo. 

Arable Ligatures. 
Aramaic. 

Archaic Characters. 
Armenian. 

Assyrian Cuneiform* 


ALPHABETICAL INDEX, 

CKCchfan (or Bohemian). Hebrew (current hand). Polish. 


Bohemian (Csechian). 
Bdgfs. 

Burmese. 

Qanarcaa (or Carnitaca) 
Chinese. 

Coptle. 

Croato-Glagolltic. 

Cufle. 

Cyrillic (or Old Slavonic) . 


Hebrew (Judseo-Ger- Pushto (of Afghan). 

Hungarian. [xnan)/Romaic(Modern Greek 

Illyrian. Russian. 

Irish. Ranee. 

Italian (Old). Samaritan. 

Japanese. /Sanscrit. 

Javanese, f Servian. 

Lettish. Slavonic (Old). 

Mantshu* Borbian (or Wandisk). 

Median Cuneiform. Swedish. 

’Modern Greek (Romaic) Syriac. 

_ Mongolian. Tamil. 

GrieraU(arGusseratte). Numldian. Telugu. 

Hieratic. OldSlavonic(orCyriUic). Tibetan. 

Hieroglyphics. PalmyreuUn. Turkish. 

Hebrew. Persian. WaUaehian. 

Hebrew (Archaic). Persian Cuneiform. Wcndleh (or BoAltah 

Hebrew (Rabbinical). Phoenician. Zend. 


Danish. 

Demotic. 

Kstrungelo. 

Ethioptc. 

Etruscan. 

Georgian. 

German. 

Glagolitio. 

Gothic. 

Greek. 

Greek Ligatures. 
Greek (Archaic). 
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/ShnniBiiHi.— W obxebbvos zvv Rre-Vmu. Yon Hemuitn Grasskask, 
Professor am Marienstifts-Gymnasium sa Stettin. 8to. pp. 1776. £1 10#, 

/Green. — Shakespeare and the Em blew- Writers : an Exposition of 
their Similarities of Thought and Expression. Preceded by a View of tho 
Emblem-Book Literature down to a.i>. 1616. By Hbnry Green, M.A. In 
one volume, pp. xvi, 672, profusely illustrated with Woodcuts and Photolith. 
Plates, elegantly bound in cloth gilt, large medium 8vo. £i 1 Is. 6rfj large 
imperial 8vo. 1870. £2 12#. 6d. 

Grey . — Handbook of African, Australian, and Polynesian Phi- 
lology, as represented in the Library of His fixoellenoy Sir George Grey, 
X.C.B., Her Majesty's High Commissioner of the Cape Colony. Classed, 
Annotated, and Edited by Sir George Giiby and Dr. H. I. Bluer. 

Vol. I. Fart l .—South Africa. 8vo. pp. 186. 20*. 

VoL I. Part 2.— A frioa (North of the Tropic of Capricorn) . 8vo. pp. 70. 4«. 

Vol. I. Fart 8.— Madagascar. 8vo. pp. 24. 2*. 

Vol. II. Fart 1.— Australia. 8vo. pp. iv. and 44. 3#. 

Vol. II. Part 2,— Papuan Languages of the Loyalty Islands and New Hebrides, compris- 
ins those of the Islands of Nongone, Lifu, And turn, Tana, and 
others. 8 yo. p. 12. 1*. 

Vol. II. Parts.— FUl Islands and Rotuma (with Supplement to Part II., Papuan Lan- 
guages, and Port I., Australia). Uvo. pd. 34. 2s. 

Vol. II. Part 4.— New Zealand, the Chatham Islands, and Auckland Islands. 8 to. pp. 
76. 7s. 

Vol. II. Part 4 {continuation ).— Polynesia and Borneo. Bvo. pp. 77*154. 7s. 

Vol. III. Part L— Manuscripts and lnounablcs. 8vo. pp. viii. and 24. 2t. 

Vol. IV. Part 1.— Early Printed Books. England. Bvo. pp, vi. and 260. 12s, 

Grey. — Maori Mementos: being a Series of Addresses presented by 
the Native People to Hia Excellency Sir George Grey, K.C.B., F.R.S. With 
Introductory Remarks and Explanatory Notes ; to which is added a Bmall Collec- 
tion of Laments, ete. By Cii. Oliver B. Davis. Svo. pp. iv. aud 228, doth. 12s. 

Griffin* — The Rajas of the Punjab. Being the History of the Prin- 
cipal States in the Punjab, and their Political Relations with the British Govern- 
ment By Lepel H. Griffin, Bengal Civil Service; Under Secretary to the 
Government of the Punjab, Author of 41 The Punjab Chiefs," etc. Second 
edition. Royal 8vo., pp. xiv. and 630. 21s. 

Griffis. — The Mikado’s Empire. Book I. History of Japan from 
660 B.G. to 1872 a.d. Book II. Personal Experiences, Observations, and 
Studies in Japan, 1870- 74. By W. E. Unims. Illustrated. 8vo cl., pp. 
626. £1. 


/Griffith. — Scenes from the Ramatana, Meotiaduta, etc. Translated 
* by Ralph T. H. Griffith, M.A., principal of the Benares College. 8ecn«'J 
Edition. Crown 8vo. pp. xviii., 244, cloth. 6s. 

Contkjits.— P reface— Ayodhya— Iiaran Doomed— The Birth of Rama— The Heir „ 
Monthara’s Guile— Daearatha’n Oath— The Step-mother -Mother and Son— Tho •» r.lv.8., 
Lovo— Farewell!— Tho Hermit’s Ron— The Trial of Truth— The Forest— The B Company's 
RAma's Despair— The Messenger Cloud — Khumbakama— The Suppliant Dove-' 

Feed the Poor-The Wise Scholar. 

/ Griffith. — The RAmAyan of YAlmiki. Translated into J /YAL Asiati ° 
By Ralph T. H, Griffith, M.A., Principal of the Benares 

Vol. I., containing Books I. and II. Demy 8vo. pp. 

1870. 18s. $ e - Registered 

Vol. II,, containing Book II., with additional Notes antj^eg' ^ '• 

Demy 8vo« pp. 504, cloth. 18t. iastonato* each other 

VoL III. Demy 8vo. pp. ▼. and 371, cloth. J872. 15n*AMl£AB!ooiia. 8vo. 

Vol. IV, Demy 8vo. pp. viii. and 432. 1873. 18s. 44 

VoL V. Demy 8vo. pp. 868, doth. 1876. 15#. ’ 

- . m w . e&ature, Ailasgians, 

/Griffith. — The Birth of the War God. A xo mpert on tDn. 8vo. 
Translated from the Sanskrit into English Terse. By BX. b. H. 1 . ^ 

M.A, Principal of Benares College. Second edition, post b»\4i. Rw 
and 116. 5#. 
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Groat — T he Inzm.iT : a Grammar of the Zola Language ; accompanied 
with an Hiatorloal Introduction, also with an Appendix. By Rev. Lewis Grout. 
8vo. pp. lii. and 482, doth. 21*. 

Ctabematii. — Zoological Mythology; or, the Legends of Animals. 
By Angelo db Gubernatib, Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Literature 
In the Instituto di Studii Superiori e di Perfexionamento at Florence, etc. In 
2 vols. 8vo. pp. xxvi. and 482, vii. and 442. 28*. 

Onndert. — A Malayalav and English Dictionary. By Her. E. 
Gundebt, D. Ph. Royal 8vo. pp. will, and 1116. £2 10*. 

/ Haas. —Catalogue of Sanskrit and Pali Books in the Library of 
the British Museum. By Dr. Ernst Haas. Printed by Permission of the 
Trustees of the British Museum. 4to. cloth, pp. 200. £1 1*. 

/ H&flz of Shfrdz. — Selections from his Poems. Translated from the 
Persian by Herman Bicknbll. With Preface by A. S. Bicknrll. Demy 
4to., pp. xx. and 384, printed on fine stout plate-paper, with appropriate 
Oriental Bordering in gold and colour, and Illustrations by J. K. Herbert, 
R.A. £2 2*. 

Haldeman. — Pennsylvania Dutch : a Dialect of South Germany 
with an Infusion of English. By S. S. Haldbman, A.M., Professor of Com- 
parative Philology in the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 8vo. pp. 
viil. and 70, doth. 1872. 3*. Gd. 

/ Hall. — Modern English. By Fitzedward Hall, M.A., Hon. D.C.L., 
Oxon. Cr. 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 394. 10*. Gd. 

/ Hall. — On English Adjectives in -Able, with Special Deference to 
Reliable. By Fitzkdwahd Hall, C.E., M.A., Hon.D.C.L. Oxon. ; formerly 
Professor of Sanskrit Language and Literature, and of Indian Jurisprudence, 
in King's College, London. Crown 8vo. doth, pp. viii. and 238. 7*. 6rf. 

/ Hans Breitmann. — See under Lkland. 

/Hardy. — Christianity and Buddhism Compared. By the late Rev. 
R. Spence Hardy, Hon. Member Royal Asiatic Society. 8vo. sd. pp. 138. 6s. 
Hassoun. — The Diwan of Hatim Tai. An Old Arabic Poet of the 
Sixth Century of the Christian Era. Edited by R. Hassoun. With Illustra- 
tions. 4to. pp. 43. 3*. Gd. 

Haswell. — Grammatical Notes and Vocabulary of the Peguan 
Lanouauk. To which are added a few pages of Phrases, etc. By Rev. J. M. 
Haswell. 8?o. pp. xvi. and 160. 15*. 

— The Book of Arda Viraf. The Pahlavi text prepared by 
The “£ ar Ho’hangji Jamaspji Asa. Revised and collated with further MSS., with 
of the moe\gl* 8 h translation and Introduction, and an Appendix containing the Texts 
with advonfcanslations of the Gosht-i Fryano and Hadokht Nask. By Martin 
the press, an«J>h.D., Professor of Sanskrit and Comparative Philology at the Uni- 
Munich. Assisted by E. W, Wbst, Ph.D. Published by order of 
Amhwie° r Government. 8vo. sewed, pp. Ixxx., ? and 316. j 61 5s. 

. Ang^Baxon, TUBE ON AN OrTGINAL SPEECH OF ZOROASTER ( Yasna 45), 
Arab!. Xjtgrtoxc.. “ hli Ma.tin Hauo, Ph-D. 8 to. pp. 38. Mind. 

Aratumo. 

, HKTA Bbahmakah op the Rio Ybba : containing tko 

AamimCimeifonn. ontoftbe Brahmans on tb« mewing of tb« SwrifieUl fnjm, 
t Bengali. Performance, and Sense of the Rites of the Vedic Religion. 

Bohemian (Caeehisn). ' Und Explained by Martin Hauo, Ph.D„ Superintendent of 
Burmese. * tiie Foona College, etc., etc. In 2 Vote* Crown •», 

Canarem (or Caraitacab, Sanskrit Text, with Pre&oe, Introductory Easay,aikd a Mop 
Chinme. .cial Compound at the Soma Sacrifice, pp. 319. VoL 21. Tranala- 
SSSWut^.PP- #«• 

Cufte. 

Cyrillic (or Old Sis 
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/Vbbk-Ax O^Wand-Pahlayi Glossary. Edited in the Original 
Characters, with) Transliteration in Homan Letters, an English Translation, 
2? d 5? Alphahettot i ndex> By Debtor Hoshbngji Jamaspsi, High-priest of 
V India, Her. with Notes and Intro, by Martin Hauo, 
rh.D. rubl. by or C T ^ q ot 0 f Bombay. 8 to. sewed, pp. lrt and 182. 18f. 

j/ # MMgv--AN Old I^^vi-Paeand Glossary, Ed., with Alphabetical 
»dex, by Destub L^bhangji Jamaswi Asa, High Priest of the Farsis in 
tot a rT a ‘«?f ¥ ‘. Mld T n '*vith Intro. Essay on the Pahlavi Language, by M. Havg, 
Ph.D. Pub. by orderov Go? of Bombay. 8vo. pp. xn. 152, 268, sd. 1870. 28t. 

yHaug. — E ssays ox the g ACEEI) Language, Writings, and Religion 
of tr* Parsis. By ^ BTIN Hauq, Ph D., late Professor of Sanskrit and 


PhU ?i°$? at \he University of Munich. Second Edition, 
by E. W. West, Ph.D, C gt g T0# pp f xv j aiM j 428, cloth, 16s. 

lawken. — TJpa-Sastra : 

Scored and Mythic Liter&tui 
7s. 6 d. 


Edited 


: \>mments, Linguistic and Doctrinal, on 

r&tnA By J. D. Hawkbn. 8ro. cloth, pp. viii.-288. 


Heavuide.— American Anti » jiti1!9 . or> t ho Now World the Old, and 
the Old World the New. fl, Jo. N T- c _ Heaviside. 8»o. pp. 40, sewed. U 6d 

Hebrew literature Society (Publications of). Subscription £1 1*. 
per Series. 1872-3r J>\ r d Serie*. 

Vri» M,Bcclan T Hebrew LiL rature> Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. wiii. and 
228. 10s. r 1 

VoK H. The Commentary of Ibn fc zra 0Q i 8a iah. Edited from M8S.. and 
Tranelated with Notea, Introductioi 1Bi Bnd i D( ]cxes, by M. Fbibduindeb, 
Ph.D. Vol. I. Translation of the Commentary. Demy 8vo. cloth, 
pp. xxviii. and 832. 10s. 6d. 

Vol. III. The Commentary of Ibn Ear,. Vol. II. The Anglican Veraion of 
the Book of the Prophet Isaiah amei^ a ^ according to the Commentary of 
Ibn Ezra. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. 112. 4,. 


1877. Second tileries. 

Vol. I. Miscellany of Hebrew Literature. V 0 |. n. Edited by the Key. A. 

Lowy. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. vi. and 276. 1 jqs. Sd. 

Vol. II. The Commentary of Ibn Ezra. Wol/lIL Demy 8vo. doth, 
pp. 172. 7s. * 

F® 1 - !?*• J bn E * ra Lit ® rature * Vol. IV. Essays 0 n the Writings of Abraham 
| Ibn Ezra. By M. Fribdlondb, Ph.D. 8ro. doth, pp. X.-252 

■ and 78a 12s. Sd. % 

ipbnrn.— A Japanese and English Dicnoi^BY. With an English 
; and Japanese Index. By J. C. Hepburn, M.D.l LL.D. Second edition. 
4 Imperial 8?o. doth, pp. xisil., 632 and 201. £8 8s* v 

pbnrn. — J apakese-Engltsh and English-J apa^se Dictionary. By 
J. 0. Hbpbubm, M.D., LL.D. Abridged by the Anti 1 tor from his larger work* 
Bmdl 4to. doth, pp. ?i. and 208. 1873. 18s. t 

k — A Guide to Conversation nr the Exo-tinra and Chixsbb 
Languages, for the use of Americans and Chinese in California and elsewhere. 
By Stanislas Hesniss. Square 8vo. pp. 274, sewed. £0#. Sd. 

| Tte Ghfasss characters contained in this work are from the collects wa of Chinese croups. 
? jjfo moveable tyros, by Mr. MaroelUn Legend, engraver of &# 

1 Printing Office at Paris. They are used by most of the missions to *| China / 

Hk— S prchcen Chapters op an Assyrian Grammar... By the late 
Bar. E. Hincxs, D.D., Hon. M.R.A.S. 8?o., pp. 44, sewed, gls. 

SgiOB. — E ssays on the Languages, Literature, a And Religion 
op Nepal ae# Tibet 5 together with farther Papers on tl he Geograpttf, 
EAnoloiy, and Commerce of those Countries. By B. H. Lf odgsov, lata 
British Minister at NepfcL Royal 8ro. doth, pp. 268. 14s. 
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Hoffinann.— Shopping Diaiooues, in Japanese, D fch, and Bngliah. 
By Professor J. Hoffmann. Oblong 8vo. pp. ziii. an^d, tewed. &t* 

Hoffmann, J. J.— A Japanese Grammar. Seg^i Edition, Largo 
8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 368, with two plates, £1 Is 

Holbein Society.— Subscription £1 Is. per anq m . A List of Publi- 

cations to be had on application. 

Hopkins. — Elementary Grammar op the Language. With 

a few Easy Exercises. By F. L. Hopkins. M.A'j? e n 0W aQ <| Tutor of Trinity 
Hail, Cambridge, Cr. 8vo. cloth, pp. 48. 3«. Cf 

Howse.— A Grammar op the Cree Lano^ 0? With which is com- 
bined an analysis of the Chippeway Dialec g y Jobbfh How*b, Esq., 
F.R.G.S. 8vo. pp. xx. and 324, cloth. 7s. * 

Hunter.— A Statistical Accost of Benc al fly W. W. Hunter, B.A., 

LL.T>. Director- General of Statistics to. Government of India; one of 
the Council of the Royal Asiatic Society^ R G.S.; and Honorary Member 
of various Learned Societies. 


tor,. 

I. 21 ParjranfiH and flundarbane. 
fl. Nndjyft and JnMor. 

III. Midnapur, Ilflglt and Ttourah. 

IV. Birdarin. Hlrbhflm and IMnkurd. 

V, l)arca, Rdknrgaiij, Karfdpur and Mai- j 
lnannlnb. 

VI. Chittagong H1U Tracts, Chittagong,/ 
NoftkhMf, Tipporah, and UiU Tipperahf 
state. 

VTI. Meldah, Rangpur and Dindjpur. 

VIII. RfyHhdhf ami Bngrfl . 

IX. Murahid ilMd and PAhnfi. 


/ , 

VOL. 


/ 


X. DArjlling, Jatprtigttrf and Kuch BehM 
XI. PatnA and Mean. [MXB. 

XII. GayA and ShAMbW. 

XIII. Tit nut and OhampAran. 

XIV. RhAgalpur and Snntf l ParganSa. 

XV. Momrhyr and Fumian. 

XVI IlazAribAgh and iAbSrflag*. 

XVII. Smgbhdm, Chutift, NAgpur Tributary 
States and MAnbhdm. 


v vill Huttnok and Bulaaor. 

Kix! I’urt, and Orlaaa Tributary States.^ 

X X . Fisheries, Botany, and General Index. 

Published by command of the ?/ t of Indift . i„ 20 Vol*. 8vo. half- 

morocco. £5. £ u 

Hunter (F.M.)- An Accot^p’ Bbitisu Settleheot of Am 

in Arabia. Compiled by r * T " ™ B « Honteb, F.R.G.S., F.R.A.S. 
A«"«tant PoBtical Resider V ^j 8 , 0 , half-moroooo, pp. 

SASsetf “ c “~' “A 

. lv Jv« 156, cloth. 7s. 1 

/ Indian Antiquary (Ttf Journa i 0 f Oriental Research in Aroh®A 

per annum. Sub8cS w «o?ss, M.R.A.S., F.IUS.&. ^ 

/ ^iTST^rthe Man and the Book. By C. M.Iw«»t, 

_ . , Ovo. boards, pp. 172. 8s. | 

Inman.— Ancient. Mobebn Christian Snoww JSswan 

an» Expiain’ • » M .t>. Second Edition. With lltartr* 

toon*. Demy^do. By Thomas inman, 

.... v lf f> 0 . cloth, pp. xl. and UA , 1874. 7«.o«. 

/ ,amini y*- N & a .Ma 1 a-V i ttanu-8ce under Amona SAK«am. 

edited A, Sant Seven Poems entitled 1 the BritAurans ^ 

Houal Compm the Conation of Eight Manwfrip Fowl 
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/Jttlkl (The) ; together with its Commentary. Being Tales of the 
' Anterior Birth of Gotaua Buddha. For the first time Edited in the original 
Pali by V. Fausboll, and Translated by T. W. Rhys Davids. Yol. I. Teat. 
Demy 8vo. doth, pp. 512. 28*. 

The “Jataka” Is s eolleotlon of legends in Pali, relating the history of Buddha's trans- 
migration before he was bom as Gotama. The groat antiquity of this work is authenticated 
by Its forming part of the sacred oauon of the Southern Buddhist*, which was finally tattled at 
the last Council in 246 n.c. Tho collection has long been known an a storehouse of undent 
fables, and as tho most original attainable source to wbioh almost the whole of this kind of 
literature, from the Panohatantra and Pllpay's fables down to the nursery stories of the present 
day: is traoeablo ; and it has been considered desirable, in the interest of Buddhistto studies as 
wen os for more general literary purposes, that an edition and translation of the complete 
work should be prepared. The present publication is Intended to supply this want. —A thenaum . 

Jenkins's Vest-Pocket Lexicon. — An English Dictionary of all 
except Familiar Words ; including the principal Scientific and Technioat Terms, 
and Foreign Moneys, Weights and Masures. By Jauex Jenkins. 64mo., 
pp. 604, cloth. Is. Grf. 

/Johnson. — Oriental Religions. See Triibner’s Oriental Series. 


Kalid-i-Afghani . — Translation of the Kaliiw- Afghani, the Text- 
book for the Pakkhto Examination, with Notes, Historical, Geographical, 
Grammatical, and Explanatory. By Tret on Chichele Plowdkn. Imp. 8vn. 
pp. xx. and 406, with a Map. Lahore, 1876. £2 2t. 

S KdSikd. — A Commentary on Fanini’s Grammatical Aphorisms. By 
Pandit Jayaditya. Edited by Pandit Bala SJUtrI, Prof. Sansk. Coll., 
Benares. First part, 8vo. pp. 490. 168. 

Kellogg. — A Grammar of the Hindi Language, in which are treated 
the Standard Hind!, llrai, and the Eustom Ilindt of the Hnmayan of Tulsi 
Das ; also the Colloquial Dialects of Murwar, Kumaon, Avndh, naghelkhund, 
Bhojpur, etc., with Copious Philological Notes. By the Rev. S. II. Kbllogo, 
M.A. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. 400. 21s. 

/ Kern. — The Abyabhatiya, with the Commentary Bhatadlpiki, of 

* Paramadi^vara, edited by Dr. II. Keen. 4to. pp. xii. and 107. 9s. 


/Kem. — The Brhat-SanhjtA ; or, Complete System of Natural 
Astrology of Varftha-M ihira. Translated from Sanskrit into English by Dr. H. 
Keen, Professor of Sanskrit at the University of Leyden. Part 1. 8vo. pp. 60, 
stitched. Parts 2 and 3pp. 51-164. Part 4 pp. 165-210. Part 5 pp. 21 1-266. 
Part 6 pp. 267-330. Price 2*. each part. [ Will be completed in Nine Parte . 

Khirftd-Afros (The Illuminator of {he Understanding). By Maulavf 
Haffsu’d-din. A new edition of the Ilindfistkni Text, carefully revised, with 
Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By Edward B. Eastwiok, M.P., F.R.8., 
F:8.A., M.R.A.S., Professor of HindOstfmi at the late East India Company’s 
College at Haileybury. 8vo. cloth, pp. xiv. and 321. 18s. 

Kidd. — Catalogue of the Chinese Library of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. By the Rev. $, Kidd. 8vo. pp. 58, sewed, lx. 

/ Kielhorn. —A Grammar of the Sanskrit Language. By E. Kielhorn, 

l Ph-D., Superintendent of Sanskrit Studies in Deccan College. Registered 
under Act xxv. of 1867. Demy 8vo. pp. xvi. 260. cloth. 1870. 10«. 6rf. 


i Kielhorn. — KAtyayana and Patanjali. Their Relation to each other 
* and to Paninl By F. Kielhorn, Ph. D., Prof, of Orient Lang. Poona. 8vo. 
pp . 64. 1876. 8#. 6d. 

Kilgour. — The Hebrew or Iberian Race, including the Pelosgians, 
the Phenidoas, the lews, the British, and others. By Henry Kilgour. *Jlvo. 
•ewsd,p£76. 1872. 2m. U. 


/ Kiitner. — Buddha and his Doctrines. A Bibliographical Essay. By 

* Orro Kistner. Imperial 8vo., pp. iv. and 32, sewed. 2*. Gd. 
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j Koch. — A Hi8Toeical Qbaumab or the English Lansnaok. By 0. F. 
Koch. Translated into English. Edited. Enlarged, and Annotated by the Bar. 
E. Mohbib, LL.D., M.A. [Nearly ready, 

Koran (The). Arabic text, lithographed in Oudh, a.h, 1284 (1867). 
16mo. pp. 942. 7*. 6 d. 

Koran (The). — 8m Sale, and Triibnor’s Oriental Series. 

Kramers’ New Pooket Dictionary of the English and Batch 

Languages. Royal 32mo. doth, pp. xvi. and 714. 4 s. 

Kroeger. — The Minnesinger of Germany. By A. E. Kboeqeb, 12mo. 
cloth, pp. vi. and 284. 7s. 


1 H fW <1 


Divine Minnceonjr.— IV. Wulthor von tier Vogelwcide.— -V. Ulrioh Ton Liobtenstefn. — VI. 
Metrical Romance* of the Minnesinger and Gottfried von StroMburg’s • Tristan and Isolde.” 


/ Lacombe. — Dictionnaire et Gbammajbe be la Langur deb Chis, 
par le Rev. P6re Alb. Lacombe. 8vo. paper, pp. xx. and 7 13, if. and 190. 21*. 
J LftgimKanmndf. A Sanskrit Gramm *r. ByVaradaraja. With an English 
/ Version, Commentary, and References, By James R. Ballanttne, LL.D., 
Principal of the Sanskrit College, Benares. 8to. pp. xxxvi. and 424, cloth. 
£1 lie. 6 d. 


Land.— The Principles of Hebrew Grammar. By J. P. N. Land. 
Professor of Logic and Mctaphyaic in the University of Leyden. Translated 
from the Dutch by Reginald Lane Poole, Balliol College, Oxford. Part I. 
Sounds. Part II. Words. Crown 8vo. pp. xx. and 220, cloth. 7s. 6<J. 

/ Legge. — Confucianism in Relation to Christianity. A Paper 
Read before the Missionary Conference in Shanghai, on May 11, 1877. By 
Rev. Jambs Legob, D.D., LL.D. 8vo. sewed, pp. 12. 1877. Is. 6 d. 

h Legge. — The Chinese Classics. With a Translation, Critical and 
Exegetical Notes, Prolegomena, and Copions Indexes. By James Legge, 
D.D., of the London Missionary Society. In seven volt. 

Vol. 1. containing Confucian Analects, the Great Learning, and the Doctrine of 
the Mean. 8vo. pp. 526, cloth. £2 2s. 

Vol. II., containing the Works of Mencius. 8vo. pp. 634, cloth. £2 2$, 

Vol III. Part I. containing the First Part of the Shoo- King, or the Books of 
Tang, the Books of Yu, the Books of Ilea, the Books of Shang, and the Pro- 
legomena. Royal 8vo. pp. vitl. and 280, cloth. £2 2s. 

Vol. III. Part II. containing the Fifth Part of the Shoo-King, or the Book* of 
Chow, and the Indexes. Royal 8vo. pp. 281—736, cloth. £2 2s. 

Vol. IV. Part I. containing the First Part of the She-King, or the Leesona from 
the States ; and the Prolegomena. Royal 8vo. cloth, pp. 182-244. £2 2s. 

VoL IV. Part II. containing the 2nd, 3rd and 4th Parts of the She-King, or the 
Minor Odes of the Kingdom, the Greater Odes of the Kingdom, the Saeriftdai 
Odes and Praise-Songs, and the Indexes. Royal 8vo. doth, pp. 540. £2 2s. 

Vol. V ] Part I. containing Dnkea Yin, Hwan, Chwang, Min, He, Wan, Semen, 
and ChHng | and the Prolegomena. Royal 8?o. doth, pp. :rii„ 148 end 410. 


Vol. V. Part II. Contents : — Dukes Sesng, Ch'aon, Ting, and Gal, with Ten's 
Appendix, and the Indexes. Royal 8vo. doth, pp. 626. £2 2s. 

Yv Legge. — Tin Chinese Classics. Translated into English . With 
Preliminary Essays and Explanatory Notes. By Jambs Lbqqb, D.D., LL.D. 
v Vol. L The Life and Teachings of Confndns. Crown 8vo. doth, pp. vi. and 
338. 10#. 6<f, 


Vol. II. The Life and Works of Mendos. Crown 8 to. doth, pp* 412. 12#. 
V®*- HI. The She King, or The Book of Poetry. Crown 8 to^ doth, pp, riiL 
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Xagge. — I hauauiux Lecture os the Oossrmmsa or a Chinese Chair 
in the University of Oxford* Delivered in the Sheldonian Theatre, Oet 27th, 
1876, by Rev, James Lbggb, M.A., LL.D., Professor of the Chineae Language 
and Literature at Oxford* 8vo. pp. 28, wired. 6 4. 

/Leigh. — The Religion of the World. By H. Stone Leigh* 12mo* 
pp. xii. 66, doth. 1869. 2*. 6 4. 

Leit&er. — Introduction to a Philosophical Grammas, of Arabic. 
Being an Attempt to Disoover a Few Simple Principles In Arabic Grammar. 
By G. W. Lbitnbe. 8vo. sewed, pp. 62. Lahore. 4s. 

Leit&er. — Sinin-I-Islam. Being a Sketch of the History and 

Literature of Muhammadanism and their place in Universal History. For the 
we of Maulvit. By G. W. Lbitneh. Part I. The Early History of Arabia 
to the fall of the Abaasides. 6vo. sewed. Lahore . 6s. 

y Leland. — The English Gipsies and their Language. By Charles 
G. Leland. Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 276. 7s. 64. 

/Island. — The Breitmann Ballads. The only Authorized Edition. 
Complete in 1 vol., including Nineteen Ballads illustrating his Travels in Europe 
(never before printed), with Comments by Frits Scbwackenhammer. By Charles 
G. Lbland, Crown 8vo. handsomely bound iu cloth, pp. xxviii. and 292. 6s. 

Hans Breitmann’ s Party. With other Ballads. By Charles 
G. Lb land. Tenth Edition. Square, pp. xvi. and 74, cloth. 2s. 64. 

Hans Breitmann' b Christmas. With other Ballads. By Charles 
G. Leland. Second edition. Square, pp. 80, sewed. Is. 

Hans Breitmann as a Politician. By Charles G. Leland. Second 
edition. Square, pp. 72, sewed. Is. 

Hans Breitmann in Church. With other Ballads. By Charles 
G. Leland. With an Introduction and Glossary. Second edition. Square, 
pp. 80, sewed. Is. 

Hans Breitmann as an Uhlan. Six New Ballads, with a Glossary. 
8qnare, pp. 72, sewed, la. 

✓Leland. — Fusang ; or, the Discovery of America by Chinese Buddhist 
Priests in the Fifth Century. By Charles G. Leland. Cr. 8vo. cloth, 
pp. xix. and 212. 7*. 64. 

/ Lela&d,— English Gipsy Songs. Jp Kom many, with Metrical English 

/ Translations. By Charles G. Leland, Author of « The English Gipsies/' 
etc.; Prof E. H. Palmer; and Janet Tuckby. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. 
and 276. 7s. 64. 

/ Leland. — Pidg in-English Sing-Song ; or Bongs and Stories in the 
China-English Dialect. With a Vocabulary. By Cuarlbb G. Leland, Foap, 
8 yo. cl., pp. viii. and 140. 1876. 6s. 

/’Leo. — Four Chapters of North’s Plutarch. Containing the Lives 
of Cains Marcias Coriolanas, Julius Cesar, Marcus Antoninas, and Marcus 
Brutus, as Sources to Shakespeare's Tragedies, Coriolanus, Julius Caesar, and 
Antony and Cleopatra ; and partly to Hamlet and Timon of Athens. Pboto- 
lithographed in the size of the Edition of 1696. With Preface, Notes com* 
paring Che Text of the Editions of 1679, 1698, 1603, and 1612; and Reference 
Notes to the Text of the Tragedies of Shakespeare. Edited by Prof. F. A. 
Lbo, Ph.D. In one volume,' folio, elegantly bound, pp. 22 of letterpress and 
130 pp. of facsimiles. £\ 11s. 64. 

The library Edition is limited to 250 copies, at the price £1 11#. 64. 

Of the Amateur Edition 50 copies have been struck off on a superifl large 
band-made paper, price £3 8t . per copy. 
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Xeonowena. — The Eitolish Governess at the Suiche Corner- 
being Recollections of six years in the Royal Palace at Bangkok. By A wna 
Harrietts Lionowbks. With Illustrations from Photographs presented to 
the Author by the King of Siam. 8vo. cloth, pp* x. and 382. 1870 ’ 12». 

Leonowens. — The Romance of Siamese Harem Life. By Mrs. Akita 

H. Leonowens, Author of “ The English O overness at the Siamese Court** 
With 17 Illustrations, principally from Photographs, by the permission of J. 
Thomson, Esq. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 278. 14s. 

Literature. — Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature of 
the United Kingdom. First Series, 6 parts in 3 vols. 4to. plates; 1 827-89* 
Second Series, 10 vols. or 30 parts, and vol. xi. parts 1 and 2, Hvo. plates, 
1843-78. A complete set, as far as published, £10 10s. A list of the contents 
of the volumes and parts on application. 

Lobicheid- -English and Chinese Dictionary, with the Punti and 
Mandarin Pronunciation. By the Rev. W. Lobscheid, Knight of Francis 
Joseph, C.M.I.R.G.S.A., N.Z.B.S.V., i*tc. Folio, pp. viii. and 2018. In Four 
Parts. £& 8s. 

Lobscheid. — C hinese and English [Dictionary, Arranged according to 
the Radicals. By the Rev. W. Lobscheid, Knight of Francis Joseph, 
C.M.I.R.G.S.A., N.Z.B.S.V., Ac. 1 vol. imp. 8vo. double columns, wp. 600, 
bound. £2 8#. * 

Ludewig. — The Literature of American Aboriginal Languages. By 
Herman K, Ludewig With Additions and Corrections by Professor Wm. W. 
Turner. Edited by Nicolas Trubner. 8vo. fly and general Title, 2 leaves ; Dr. 
Ludewig' a Preface, pp. v.— viii. ; Editor's Preface, pp. iv.~ xii. ; Biographical 
Memoir of Dr. Ludewig, pp. xiii. — xiv. ; and Introductory Biographical Notices, 
pp, xiv.— xxiv., followed by List of Contents. Then follow Dr. Lndewig*s 
Bibliotheca Glottica, alphabetically arranged, with Additions by the Editor, pp. 
1—209; Professor Turner’s Additions, with those of the Editor to the same, 
also alphabetically arranged, pp. 210— 240; Index, pp. 247—256; and List of 
Errata, pp. 257, 258. Handsomely bound in cloth. 10#. Gd. 

Luzz&tto. — G rammar of the Biblical Chaldaic Language and the 
Talmud Babylonical Idioms. By S. I). Luzzatto. Translated from the 
Italian by J. 8. Goldammer. Cr. 8vo. d., pp. 122. 7s. 6d. 

Maogowan. — A Manual of the Amoy Colloquial. By Rev. J, 
Macoowan, of the London Missionary Society. 8vo. sewed, pp. xvil. and 200, 
Amoy, 1871. £l Is. 

Mackay .—The Gaelic Etymology of the Languages of Western 
Europe, and more especially of the English and Lowland Scotch, and of their 
Slang, Cant, and Colloquial Dialects. Bv Charles Mackay, LL.D. Royal 
8vo. cloth, pp. xxxii. and 604. 42#. 

Modatchie. — A Translation of Section Foikt-nink of the 

41 Complete Works'* of the Philosopher Cboo-Foo-Txe, with Explanatory 
Notes. By the Rev. Thomas McClatchie, M.A. Small 4to. pp. xviii and 
162. 12s. 6rf. 

MaeUy and Baldwin. — An Alphabetic Dictionary of the Chdtssi 

Language in the Foochow Dulbct. By Rev. R. S. Maclay, D.D., of the 
Methodist Episcopal Mission, and Rev. C. C. Baldwin, A.M., of the American 
Board of Mission. 8vo. half-bound, pp. 1132. Foochow, 187L £4 4#. 

/ Mababbarata. Translated into Hindi for Mad an Mohun Bhatt, by 
Krxbhnachandradharmadhikarin of Benares. (Containing Ml bat the 
Hanvansu.) 3 vols. 8vo. cloth, pp. 574, 810, and 1108. £8 3s. 
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* HahipVira-Charita; or, the Adventures of the Great Hero llama. 
An Indian Drama in Sevan Acta. Translated into English Prose from the 
Sanskrit of Bhavabhuti, By John Pickfokd, M.A. Crown Bvo. cloth. 5s. 

/Maino-i-Khard (The Book of the). — The Puzand and Sanskrit 

Texts (in Roman characters) as arranged by Neriocengh Dhaval, in the 
fifteenth century. With an English translation, a Glossary of the Paxand 
texts, containing the Sanskrit, Rosian, and Pahlavi equivalents, a sketch of 
Paxand Grammar, and an Introduction. By E. W. West. 8vo. sewed, po, 
48*. 1871. 16a. ™ 

Maltby .—A Practical Handbook of tipc Uriya or Odiya Language. 
By Thomas J. Maltby, Esq., Madras C.S. 8vo. pp. xiii. and 201. 1874. 
IQs. Gd. 

/ Manava-Kalpa-Sutra ; being a portion of this ancient Work on Yuidik 
Rites, together with the Commentary of Kumaiula-Swamin. A Facsimile of 
the MS. No. 17, in the Library of Her Majesty’s Home Government for India. 
With a Preface by Thkodok Goldstuckeu Oblong folio, pp. 268 of letter- 
press and 121 leaves of facsimiles. Cloth. £4 4 a, 

Manipulus Vocabulorum ; A Rhyming Dictionary of the English 
Language. By Peter Levins (1070) Edited, with an Alphabetical Index, by 
Henry B. Wheatley. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 370, cloth. 14s, 

Manning. — An Inquiry into tub Character and Origin of the 
P ossessive Augment in English and in Cognate Dialects. By the late 
Jambs Manning, Q.A.S., Recorder of Oxford. 8vo.pp. iv. and 90. 2s, 

March. — A Comparative Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Language; 
in which its forms are illustrated by those of the Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, 
Gothic, Old Saxon, Old Friesic, Old Norse, and Old High-German. By 
Francis A. March, LL.D. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xi. and 253. 1877. 10a. 

Mariette. — The Monuments of Upper Egypt. A Translation of the 

Itineraire de la Haute Egyptc, of Auguste Mariette Bey. By Alphonsb 
Marriette. Fcap. Bvo. cloth, pp. vii.-2til. Is. (id. 

Markham.— Quichua Grammar and Dictionary. Contributions to- 
wards a Grammar and Dictionary of Quichua, the Language of the Y ocas of 
Peru; collected by Ci.kmknts R. Markham, F.S.A., Corr. Mem. of the Uni- 
versity of Chile. Author of “ Cuzco and Lima,” and “Travels in Peru and 
India.” In one vol. crown Bvo., pp* *223, cloth. £ 1 . 11a. (id. 

Markham. — Oixanta: A Drama in tiijs Quichtia Language. Text, 
Translation, and Introduction, By Clements U. Markham, P.K.G.S. Crown 
8vo., pp. 128, doth. 7s. 6d. 

Markham. — A Memoir of the Lady Ana de Osorio, Countess of 
Chinchon, and Vice-Qucen of Peru, a.d. 16*29-39. With a Idea for the 
Correct Spelling of the Chinchona Genus. By Clements It. Markham, C.B., 
F.R.S., Commendador da Real Ordem de Christo, Socius Academies Caesarea 
Natures Curiosorum Cognomen Chinchon. Small 4to, pp. 112. With a Map, 

2 Plates, and numerous Illustrations. Roxburgbe binding. 2Bt. 

Markham,— T he Narratives of the Mission of Georoe Boole, 
B.C.S., to the Teshu Lama, and of the Journey of Thomas Manning to Lhasa, 
Edited, with Notes and Introduction, and lives of Mr. Bogle and Mr. Manning, 
by Clbmbnts R, Markham, C.B., F.R.S. Demy 8?o., with Maps and Illus- 
trations, pp. dxi. 314, cl. 2U. 

Xanden's Xnmiamata Orientalia. New International E&tion. 

Su amler Numuhata Obibntalu. 
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'Xaion. — The Pali Text of Kachchat ano’ s Osakkab, with Effeunt 
Annotations By Francis Mason, D.D. I. The Test Aphorisms, 1 to 678* 
II. The English Annotations, including the various Readings of six independent 
Burmese Manuscripts, the Singaleae Text on Verbs, and the Cambodian Text 
on Syntax. To which is added a Concordance of the Aphorisms. In Two 
Parts. 8vo. sewed, pp. 208, 76, and 28. Toongoo, 1871* £1 Us* 

Mathews. — Abraham ben Ezra’s Unedited Commentary on the Can- 
ticles, the Hebrew Text after two MS., with English Translation by H. J. 
Mathews, B.A., Exeter College, Oxford. 8vo. cl. limp, pp. x., 84, 24. 2s. 6d, 

Mathur&pras&da Miara. — A Trilingual Dictionary, being a compre- 
hensive Lexicon in English, UrdO, and Hindi, exhibiting the Syllabication, 
Pronunciation, and Etymology of English Words, with their Explanation in 
English, and in UrdO and Hindi in the Roman Character. By MathurA- 
prasAda Misra, Second Master, Queen’s College, Benares. 8vo. pp. xt. and 
1820, doth. Benares, 1865. £2 2». 

Matthews. — Ethnology and Philology of the Hidatsa Indians. 

By Washington Matthews, Assistant Surgeon, U.8. Army. Contents:— 
Ethnography, Philology, Grammar, Dictionary, and English- Hidatsa Voca- 
bulary. 8vo. doth. £111 s.6d. 

Mayers. — Illustrations of the Lamaist System en Tibet, drawn from 
Chinese Sources. By William Frederick Maters, Esq., of Her Britannic 
Majesty’s Consular Service, China. 8vo. pp. 24, sewed. 1869. Is. 6rf. 

Mayers. — The Chinese Reader’s Manual. A Handbook of Bio- 
graphical, Historical, Mythological, and General Literary Reference. By W. 
F. Mayers, Chinese Secretary to H. B. M.’s Legation at Peking, F.R.G.S., 
etc., etc. Demy 8vo. pp. xxiv. and 440. £1 5s. 

Mayers. — Treaties between the Empire of China and Foreign 
Powers, together with Regulations for the Conduct of Foreign Trade, etc. 
Edited by W. F. Mayers, Chinese Secretary to H.B.M.’s Legation at Peking. 
8vo. cloth, pp. 246. 1877. 25s. 

Mayers. — The Chinese Government. A Manual of Chinese Titles, 
Categorically arranged, and Explained with an Appendix. By W. F. Mayers, 
Chinese Secretary to H.B.M.'s Legation at Peking. Royal 8vo. doth, 
pp. viii.-160. 1878. £1 8s. 

Mayers. — The Anglo-Chinese Calendar Manual. A Handbook of 
Reference for the Determination of Chinese Dates during the period from 
1860 to 1879. With Comparative Tables of Annual and Mensnal Designations, 
etc. Compiled by W. F. Mayers, Chinese Secretary, H.B.M.’s Legation, 
Peking. 2nd Edition. Sewed, pp. 28. 7s. 6<f. 

Medhurst — Chinese Dialogues, Questions, and Familiar Sentences, 
literally translated into English, with a view to promote commercial intercourse 
and assist beginners in the Language. By the late W, H. Med hurst, D.D. 
A new and enlarged Edition. 8vo. pp. 226. 18s. 

Xegasthenes. — Ancient India as Described by &egasthen£s and 

Arrian. Being a Translation of the Fragments of the Indika of MegasthenSs 
collected by Dr, Sch wan berk, and of the First Part of the Indika of Arrian. 
By J. W. McCrindlb, M.A., Principal of the Government College, Patna, 
etc. With Introduction, Notes, and Map of Ancien^ India. Post 8vo. doth, 
pp. xii.-224. 1877. 7s. 6d. 

Megha-Dttta (The). (Cloud-Messenger. ) By Ealid&sa. Translated 

from the Sanskrit into English verse, with Notes and Illustrations. By Iks 
late H. H. Wilson, M. A., F.R.S., Boden Professor of Sanskrit in the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, etc., etc. The Vocabulary by F&axcib Johnson, sometime 
Professor of Oriental Languages at the College of the Honourable the Bast Indie 
Company, HaUeybury. New Edition. 4to. doth,pp. il and 180. 10t. 6d. 
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Xemoirt read before the Asthbopolocical Society of Loitdok, 1863 
1864. 8vo. t pp, 542, cloth. 21i. 

Memoir* read before the Anthbopolooical Sociktt of London, 1866*6. 
VoL IL In., pp. s. 464, cloth. 91*. 

^ma» . — Tex Indian Saint; or, Buddha and Buddhism.— A Sketch 
Historical rad Critical. By C. D. B. Mills. 8ro. ol., pp. 192. 7*. <W. 

Miaodheheiji — Pazlayi, Gujahati, and English Dictionary. By 
Jamasfji Dabtub Mxnochbherjx Jamabp Abana, Fellow of the University of 
Bombay, and Member of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Aiiatio Society. 
Vol. 1. (To be completed In three volumes.) Demy 8vo. pp. olziix and 168, 
with Photographic Portrait of the Author. 14s. 

Mirkhond. — T he History of the AtAbeks of Syria and Persia. 
By Muhammbd Ben KhAwendhhAh Ben Mahmud, commonly oalled 
M1 kkh6nd. Now first Edited from the Collation of Sixteen MS8., by 
W. H. Mobley, Barrister-at-law, M.R.A.S. To which ia added a Series 
of Facsimiles of the Coins struck by the At&beks, arranged and described 
by W. S. W. Vaux, M.A., M.R.A.S. Roy. 8vo. doth, 7 plates, pp. 118. 
1848. 7s. 64. 

/‘Ultra. — T he Antiquities of Orissa. By Rajendralala Mitra. 
Vol. I. Published under Orders of the Government of India. Folio, doth, 
pp. 180. With a Map and 36 Plates. £4 4«. 

Molesworth. — A Dictionary, Marathi and English. Compiled by 
J. T. Moles worth, assisted by George and Thomas Candy. Second Edition, 
revised and enlarged. By J. T. Molesworth. Royal 4to. pp. xxx. and 922, 
boards. Bombay, 1857. £3 3s. 

Molesworth. — A Compendium of Molesworth’b Marathi and English 
Dictionary. By Baba Padmanji. Second Edition. Eovisod and Enlarged. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xx. and 624. 2 Is. 

j Xollendorff. — Manual of Chinese Bibltooraphy, being a List of 

' Works and Essays relating to China. By P. G. and O. F. von Mollbndouff, 
Interpreters to H.I.G.M.’s Consulates at Shanghai and Tientsin. 8vo. pp. vili. 
and 378. £\ 10s. 

J Morley. — A Descriptive Catalogue of the Historical Manuscripts 

' in the Arabic and Persian Languages preserved in the Library of the Royal 
Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland. By William H. Morley, 
M.R.AS. 8vo. pp. viii. and 160, sewed. London, 1854. 2s. 0<f. 

/ Morris. — A Descriptiye and Historical Account of the Godayeky 
District in the Presidency of Madras By Henry Morris, formerly of the 
Madras Civil Service. Anthor of a “ History of India for Use in Schools” 
and other works. 8vo. cloth (with a map), pp. xii. and 390. 1878. 12s. 

Morrison. — A Dictionary of the Chinese Language. By the Eer. 
R. Morrison, p.D. Two vols. Vol. 1. pp. x.^nd 762; Vol. II. pp. 828, 
doth. Shanghai 1865. £0 6s. 

Mnhanuned. — The Life of Muhahhed. Based on Mohammed Ibn 
Iflhak By Abd El Malik Ibn Hisham. Edited by Dr. Ferdinand WUstbn- 

„ fbld. The Arabic Text. 6vo. pp. 1026, tewed. Price 21 s . Introduction, 
Notes, and Index in German. 8vo. pp. lxxii. and 266, sewed. 7s, 64, Bach 
part sold separately. 

The text based on the Manuscripts of the Berlin, Leipsle, Gotha and Leyden Libraries, has 

been carefully revised by the learned editor, and printed with the utmost exactness. 

t Muir. — Original Sanskrit Texts, on the Origin and History of the 
People pf India, their Religion and Institutions. Collected, Translated, and 
niuitrsted by John Muir, Esq., D.C.L., LL.D., Ph.D. 

VoL L Mythical and Legendary Accounts of the Origin of Caste, with an Inquiry 
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Into it. exbteoce in the Vedic Age. Second Edition, re-writtea lodgreitlyenUrged. 
8vo. pp. xz. 632, cloth. 1868. 21*. 

Vol. II. The Tram- Himalayan Origin of the Hindus, and their Affinity with the 
•Western Branches of the Aryan Race. Second Edition, revised, with Additions. 
8vo. pp. xxxii. and 612, cloth. 1871. 21s. 

VoL III. The Vedas: Opinions of their Authors, and of later Indian Writers, on 
their Origin, Inspiration, and Authority. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. 
8vo. pp. xxxii. 312, doth. 1868. 16s. 

Vol. IV. Comparison of the Vedic with the later representations of the prindpal 
Indian Deities. Second Edition Revised. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 624, cloth. 1873. 21r- 

Vol. V. Contributions to a Knowledge of the Cosmogony, Mythology, Religious 
Ideas, Life and Manners of the Indians in the Vedic Age. 8vo. pp. xvi. 492, doth, 
1870. 21s. 

/ Hiiller. — T he Sacked Hymns of the Brahmins, as preserved to us 
in the oldest collection of religious poetry, the Rig- Veda *Sanhita, translated and 
explained. By F. Max Muller, M.A., Fellow of All Souls* College ; Professor 
of Comparative Phiiology at Oxford ; Foreign Member of the Institute of 
France, etc., etc. Volume I. Hymns the Maruts or the Storm Gods. 8vo. 
pp. clit. and 264. 1 2#. 6d, 

/Hiiller. — The Hymns of the Rig-Ykda in the Samhita and Pada Texts. 
Reprinted from the Editio Princcps. By F. Max Muller, M.A., etc. Second 
edition. With the Two Texts on Parallel Pages, lu 2 vols. 8vo., pp. 1700, 
sawed. 32s. 

/Hiiller. — Lecture on Buddhist Nihilism. By F. Max Muller, 
M.A., Professor of Comparative Philology in the University of Oxford; Mem- 
ber of the French Institute, etc. Delivered before the General Meeting of the 
Association of German Philologists, at Kiel, 28th September, 1869. (Translated 
from the German.) Sewed. 1869. Is. 

/Nagananda; ob the Joy of the Snake-World. A Buddhist Drama 

/ in Five Acts. Translated into English Prose, with Explanatory Notes, from the 
Sanskrit of Sri-Haraha-Deva. By Palmer Boyd, B.A., Sanskrit Scholar of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. With an Introduction by Professor Cowell. 
Crown 8vo., pp. xvi. and 100, cloth. 4s. 6rf. 

/ Valopdkhydnam. — Stout of Naia ; an Episode of the Mah&-Bh£rata. 

' The Sanskrit Text, with Vocabulary, Analysis, and Introduction. By Monier 
Williams, M.A. The Metrical Translation by the Very Rev. H. H . Milman, 
D.D. 8vo. cl. 16s. 

/H&r&diya Dharna Sastram; ob, the Institutes of Nabada. Trans* 

/ lated for the First Time from the unpublished Sanskrit original. By Dr. Jvltvs 
Jolly, University, Wurzburg. With a Prefncc, Notes chiefly critical, an Index 
of Quotations from Narada in the principal Indian Digests, and a general Index. 
Crown 8vo. f pp. xxxv. 144, cloth. 10«. 6 d. 

Xewman. — A DicthUtabt of Modern Ababic — 1. Anglo- Arabic 
Dictionary. 2. Anglo- Arabic Vocabulary. 3. Arabo-Edklish Dictionary. By 
F. W. Newman, Emeritus Professor of University College, London. In 2 
vols. crown 8vo., pp. xvi. and 376—464, cloth. £1 Is. 

Newman. — A Handbook of Modern Arabic, consisting of a Practical 
Grammar, with numerous Examples, Dialogues, and Newspaper Extracts, in a 
European Type. By F. W. Newman, Emeritus Professor of University 
College, London ; formerly Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. Post 8vo. pp. 
xx. and 192, cloth. London, 1866. 6a. 

Hewman. — T he Text of the Iguvine Inscriptions, with interlinear 
Latin Translation and Notes. By Francis W. Newman, late Professor of 
Latin at University College, London. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 64, sewed. 2i. 
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Hewman. — OkthoSfy : or, & simple mode of Accenting English, for 
the advantage of Foreigners and of all Learners. By Francis W. Nbwman, 
Emeritus Professor of University College, London* 8vo. pp» 28, sewed. 1869* Is. 

Nodal. — Elevsmtos de GramAtica Quichua 6 Idioma de los Yncas. 
Bajo loa Auspicios de la Redentora, Sociedad de Fil&ntropos para mejorar la 
snerte de los Abor^jenes Pernanoa. Por el Dr. Josb Fernandez Nodal, 
Abogado de los Tribnnales de Justicia de la Republics del Perd. Royal 8vo. 
doth, pp. xvi. and 441. Appendix, pp. 9. £1 Is. 

Nodal. — Lob Vinculos dr Ollanta t Cusi-Kcuyllor. Dbaha bn 
Quichua. Obra Compilada y Espurgada con la Version Castellans al Frente 
de su Testo por el Dr. Josfi Fehnandez Nodal, Abogado de los Tribunals 
de Justicia de la Repfiblica del Pcrfi. Bajo los Auspicios de la Redentora 
Sociedad de Fil&ntropos para Mejoror la Suerte de los Aborijonei Peruanos. 
Rdy. 8vo. bds. pp. 70. 1874. 7*. 6rf. 

Notley. — A Comparative Grammar of the French, Italian, Spanish, 
and Pqrtu GUE fiE Languages, By Edwin A. Notley. Crown oblong 8vo. 
doth, pp. XV. and 396. 7s. 6d. 

Numismata Orientalia. — The International Numismata Ouientaxja. 
Edited by Edward Tjjomah, F.R.S., etc. Vol. 1. Illustrated with 20 Plates 
and a Map. Royal 4to. doth. £3 J 3t, 6 d. 

Also in 6 Parts sold separately, viz. : — 

Part I.— Ancient Indian Weights. By E. Thomas, F.R.S., etc. Royal 4t0. sewed, 
pp. 84, with a Plate and a Map of the India of Manu. 9*-. Od. 

Part II. — Coins of the Urtuki Turkomans. By Stanley Lane Poole, Corpus 
Christ! College Oxford. Royal 4to. sewed, pp. 44, with 6 Plates. 9#. 

Part III. The Coinage of Lydia and Persia, from the Eurliest Times to the Fall 
of the Dynasty of the Aohsmenidne. By Barclay V. Head, Assistant- 
Keeper of Coins, British Museum. Royal 4to. sewed, pp. viii* and 56, with 
three Autotype PlateB. 10s. 6d. % 

Part IV. The Coins of the Tuluni Dynasty. By Edward Thomas Rogers. 
Royal 4to. sewed, pp. iv. and 22, and 1 Plate. 5*. 

Part V. The Parthian Coinage. By Percy Gardner, M.A. Royal 4to. sewed, 
pp. iv. and 65, with 8 Autotype Plates. 18#. 

Part VI. On the Ancient Coins and Measures of Ceylon. With a Discussion of 
the Ceylon Date of the Buddha's Death. By T. W. Rhys Davids, Barrister- 
at- Law, late of the Ceylon Civil Service. Royal 4to. sewed, pp. 60, with Plate. 
10s. 

Nutt — Fragments of a Samaritan Targum. Edited from a Bodleian 
MS. With an Introduction, containing a Sketch of Samaritan History, 
Dogma, and Literature. By J. W. Nutt, M.A. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. viii., 
172, and 84. With Plate. 1874. 15#. 

Nutt. — A Sketch of Samaritan History, Dogma, and Literature. 
Published as an Introduction to 11 Fragments of a Samaritan Targum. By 
J. W. Nutt, M.A. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 172. 1874. 6#. 

• 

Nutt — Two Treatises on Verbs containing Feeble and Double 
Letters by R. Jehuda Jlayug of Fez, translated into Hebrew from the original 
Arabic by R. Moses Gikatilia, of Cordova; with the Treatise on Punctuation 
by the same Author, translated byAben Ezra. Edited from Bodleian MSS. 
with an English Translation by J. W. Nun, ALA. Demy Sro. sewed, up. 312 . 
WO. 7s. M. * 

Oera Linda Book, from a Manuscript of the Thirteenth Century, 
with the permission of the Proprietor. C. Over de Linden, of tho Holder. 
The Oriranal Frisian Text, as verified by Dr. J. O. Ottema; accompMed 
by an English VemoR of Dr, Ottema's Dutch Translation, by William R. 
Saxdbach. 8vo. cL pp. xxvii. and 223. 6s. 
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Ollanta: A Dbava nr xbx Qotohua Luroruoa. See under Mupui 
and under Nodal. 

/Oriental Congress. — Report of the Proceedings of the Second Interna* 
tional Congress of Orientalists held in London, 1874. Roy. 8 yo. paper, pp. 76. fif. 

/Oriental Congress — Transactions of the Second Session of the 
International Congress of Orientalists, held in London in September, 
1874. Edited bv Robert K. Douglas, Honorary Secretary. Demy 8vo. 
doth, pp. yiii. ana 456. 21s. 

Osbnra. — The Monumental History of Egypt, as recorded on the 
Rains of her Temples, Palaces, and Tombs. By William Ohbuhn. Illustrated 
with Maps, Plates, etc. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. zii. and 461 ; vii. and 648. doth. 
422*. 

Vol. I.— From the Colonization of the Valley to the Visit of the Patriarch Abram. 

Vol. II.— From the Visit of Abram to the Exodus. 

0tt6. — How to Learn Danish (Dano-Norwegian). A Manual for 
Students of Danish ( Dan o- Norwegian^. Based on the Ollendorffian System of 
Teaching Languages, and adapted f •? Self- Instruction. By E. C. OttS. 
Crown 8vo. doth, pp. xix.-338. 7*. (><A 
Key to the Exercises. Cloth, pp. 84. 3*. 

Palmer. — Egyptian Chronicles, with a harmony of Sacred and 

W ian Chronology, and an Appendix on Babylonian and Assyrian Antiquities. 
illiam Palmer, M.A.,and late Follow of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
vols.. 8vo. cloth, pp. lxxiy. and 428, and yiii. and 636. 1861. 12*. 

Palmer. — A Concise Dictionary of the Persian Language. By E. 
H. Palmer, M.A., Professor of Arabic m the University of Cambridge. 
Square 16mo. pp. viii. and 364, cloth. 10® 6d. 

Palmer. — Leaves from a Word Hunter’s Note Book. Being some 
Contributions to English Etymology. By the Rev. A. Smyths Palmse, B.A., 
sometime Scholar in the University of Dublin. Cr. 8vo. cl. pp. xii.-316. 7s. 6 d. 

Palmer. — The Song of the Heed; and other Pieces. By E. H. 
Palmer, M.A., Cambridge. Crown Bvo. pp. 208, handsomely hound in cloth. 6*. 

Among the Contents will be found translations from Hafiz, from Omer el KheiyAxn, and 
from other Persian as well as Arabic poets. 

'Pand-Namah. — The Pand-NAmaii ; or, Books of Counsels. By 
AdarbAd MXhAkpand. Translated from Pehlevi into Gujerathi, by Harbad 
Sheriaijee Dadabhoy. And from Gujerathi into English by the Rev. Shapuiji 
Edalji. Fcap. 8vo. sewed. 1870. 6rf. 

Pandit’s (A) Remarks on Professor Max Muller's Translation of the 

“ Rio-Vei>a. m Sanskrit and English. Fcap. 8?o. sewed. 1870. 6 d. 

Paspati. — Etudes sur les TchinghianEs (Gypsies) ou Boh£mibns db 
L’ Empire Ottoman. Par Alexandre G. Paspati, M.$. Large 8vo. sewed, 
pp. xii. and 652.- Constantinople, 1871. 28*. 

Patanjali. — The Yyakarana-Mahabhashya of Patanjau. Edited 
by F. Kielmorn, Ph.D., Professor of Oriental Languages, Deccan College. 
Vol. I., Part I. pp. 200. 8*. fid. 

PatelL — Cowasjee Pateu/s Chronology, containing corresponding 

Dates of the different Eras used by Christians, Jews, Greeks, Hind&s, 
Mohamedans, Parsees, Chinese, Japanese, etc. By Cowasjbv Sorasjrb 
Patell. 4to. pp. yiii. and 184, cloth. 50*. 

Peking Gazette. — Translation of the Peking Gazette for 1872, 1878, 

1874, 1878, 1878, and 1877. 8vo. doth. 10a M. etch. 
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Farm. — B ishop Pxbct'b Folio Manuscripts — Ballads and Rokascm. 
Edited by John W. Hales, M.A., Fellow and late Assistant Tutor of Christ's 
College, Cambridge: and Frederick J. Furnivall, M.A., of Trinity Hull, Cam* 
bridge ; assisted by Professor Child, of Harvard University, Cambndgo, U.S.A., 
V, Chappell, Esq., etc. In 3 volumes. Ypl. I., pp. 610; Vol. 2, pp. 681. ; 
Vol. 3, pp. 640. Demy 6vo. half-bound, £4 4s. Extra demy 8vo. half-bound, 
on Whatman's ribbed paper, £6 6 #. Extra royal 8vo., paper covers^on What- 
man's best ribbed paper, £10 10s. large 4to., paper covers, on Whatman's 
best ribbed paper, £12. 

Pfoundes. — Fn So Mimi Bukuro. — A Budget of Japanese Notes. 
By Oas»t. Pfoundes, of Yokohama. 8vo. sewed, pp. 184. 7s. 6d. 

Philological Society (Transactions of The). A Complete Set, in- 
cluding the Proceedings of the Philological Society for the yoars 1842-1863. 
6 vols. The Philological Society’s Transactions, 1864 to 1876. 16 vols. The 

Philological Society's Extra Volumes. 9 vols. In all 30 vols. 8vo. £19 18#. 6 <#. 

Proceedings (The) of the Philological Society 1842-1863. 6 vols. 8vo. £3. 
Transactions of the Philological Society, 1854-1876. 16 vole. 8vo. £10 16s. 
* f * The Volumes for 1867, 1868-9, 1870-2, and 1873-4, arc only to be had in 
complete sets, as above. 


Separate Volumes . 

For 1854 : containing papers by Rev. J. W. Blakeslcy, Rev. T. O. Cockayne, 
Rev. J. Davies, Dr. J. \V. Donaldson, Dr. Thood. Goldstikkcr, Prof, T. newitt 
Key, J. M. Kemble, Dr. R. G. Latham, J. M. Ludlow, llensleigh Wedgwood, 
etc. 8vo. cl. £1 U. 

For 1866: with papers by Dr. Curl Abel, Dr. W. Block, Rev. Jno. Davies, Miss 
A. Gurney, Jos. Kennedy, Prof. T. H. Key, Dr. It. G. leathern, Henry Malden, 
W. Ridley, Thus. Watts, Hensloigh Wedgwood, etc. In 4 parts. 8vo. £1 Is. 

V Kamilaroi Language of Australia, by W. Ridley ; and False Etymologies, by 
H. Wedgwood, separately. Iff. 

For 1856-7: with papers by Prof. Aufncht, Herbert Coleridge, Lewis Kr. Daa, 
M. de H&an, W. C. Jourduin, James Kennedy, Prof. Key, Dr. G. Latham, J. M. 
Ludlow, Rev. J. J. 8. Porowne, Honsleigh Wedgwood, R. F. Weymouth, Jos. 
Yates, etc. 7 parts. 8vo. (Tho Papers relating to the Society's Dictionary 
are omitted.) £1 1«. each volume. 

For 1868 : including the volume of Batty English Poems, Lives of the Saints, 
edited from MSS. by F. J. Furnivall ; and papers by Em. Adams, Prof. 
Aufrecht, Herbert Coleridge, Rev. Francis Crawford, M. de Haan Hettema, 
Dr. R. G. Latham, Dr. Ixittuer, etc. 8vo. cl. 12#. 

For 1869: with papers by Dr. E. Adams, Prof. Aufrccht, Herb. Coleridge, F. J. 
Furnivall, Prof. T. H. Key, Dr. C. Lottner, Prof. De Morgan, F. rulasky, 
Hensleigh Wedgwood, etc. 8vo. cl. 12#. 

For 1860-1 : including The Play of tho Sacrament ; and Pascon ag&u Arlntb, tho 
Passion of our Lord, in Cornish and English, both from MSS., edited by Dr. 
Whitley Stokes; mid papers bv Dr. E. Adams, T. F. Barham, Rev. Derwent 
Coleridge, Herbert Coleridge, Sir John F. Davis, Danby P. Fry, Prof. T. H. 
Key, Dr. C. Lottner, Bishop Thirlw&ll, Hensleigh Wedgwood, R. F. Wey- 
mouth, etc. 8vo, cL 12#. 

For 1862-3 : vrith papers by C. B. Cayley, D. P. Fry, Prof. Key, H. Malden, 
Rich. Morris, F. W. Newman, Robert Peacock, Hensleigh Wedgwood, It, F. 
Weymouth, etc. 8vo. d. 12#. 

For 1864 : containing 1. Manning's (Jas.) Inquiry into the Character and Hrigin 
of tho Possessive Augment in English, etc. ; 2. Newman’s (Francis W.) Text ot 
the Tguvine Inscriptions, with Interlinear Latin Translation; 3. Barnes’s (Dr, 
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'i Philological Society (Transactions of The) — continued. 

W.) Grammar and Glossary of the Dorset Dialect ; 4. Gwreans An By*-— The 
Creation : a Cornish Mystery! Cornish and English, with Notes by Whitley 
Stokes, etc. 8vo. cl. 12s. 

*•* Separately : Manning’s Inquiry, 3s.— Newman's Iguvine Inscription, 8s.— 
Stoics’ a Gwreans An Bys, 8s. 

For 1865 : including Wheatley’s (H. B.) Dictionary of Reduplicated Words in the 
English Language ; and papers by Prof. Aufrecht, Ed. Brock, C. B. Cayley, 
Rev. A. J. Church, Prof T. II. Key, Rev. E. H. Knowles, Prof. H. Malden, 
Hon. G. P. Marsh, John Rhys, Guthbrand Vigfusson, Hensleigli Wedgwood, H. 
B. Wheatley, etc. 8vo» cl. 12s. 

For 1866 : including 1. Gregor’s (Rev. Walter) Banffshire Dialect, with Glossary 
of Words omitted by Jamieson; 2. Edmondston’s (T.) Glossary of the Shetland 
Dialect; and papers by Prof. Cassal, C. B. Cayley, Dauby P. Fry, Prof, T. H. 
Key, Guthbrand Vigfusson, Hensleigh Wedgwood, etc. 8vo. cl. 12*. 

v The Volumes for 1867, 1868-9, 1870-2, and 1873-4, are out of print. 
Besides contributions in the shape of va)i ola and interesting papers, the volume for 
1867 also includes: 1. Peacock’s (Rob. B.) Glossary of the Hundred of Lonsdale; 
and 2. Ellis (A. J.) On Paheotypo representing Spoken Sounds; and on the 
Diphthong “ Oy. M The volume for 1868-9—1, Ellis’s (A. J.) Only English 
Proclamation of Henry III. in Oct. 1*268 ; to which arc oddea “The Cuckoo’s Song 
and “The Prisoner’s Prayer,” Lyrics of the XIII. Century, with Glossary; and 2. 
Stokes’s (Whitley) Cornish Glossary. That for 1870-2 — 1. Murray’s (Jas. A. H.) 
Dialect of the Southern Counties of Scotland, with a linguistical map. That for 
1873-4 — Sweet’s (H.) History of English Sounds. 

For 1875-6: containing the Rev. Richard Morris (Prosidcnt), Fourth and Fifth 
Annual Addresses. 1. Some Sources of Aryan Mythology by E. L. Brandroth ; 
2. C. B. Cayley on Certain Italian Diminutives ; 3. Changes made by four 
young Children m Pronouncing English Words, by Jas. M. Mensties; 4. The 
Manx Language, by H. Jcnner; 5. The Dialect of West Somerset, by F. T. 
Elworthy ; 6. English Metro, by Prof. J. B. Mayor ; 7. Words, Logic, and 
Grammar, by H. Sweet ; 8. The Russian Language and its Dialects, by W. R. 
Morfill ; 9. Relies of the Cornish Language m Mount’s Boy, by H. Jenner. 

10. Dialects and Prehistoric Forms of Old English. By Henry Sweet, Esq.; 

11. On the Dialects of Monmouthshire, Herefordshire, Worcestershire, 
Gloucestershire, Berkshire, Oxfordshire, South Warwickshire, South North- 
amptonshire, Buckinghamshire, Hertfordshire, Middlesex, and Surrey, with a 
New Classification of the English Dialects. By Prince Louis Lucien Bonaparte 
(with Two Maps), Index, etc. Part 1., 6s. ; Part IL, 6*. ; Part III., 2*. 

For 1877 8-9: containing the President’s (Henry Sweet, Esq.) Sixth and Seventh 
Annual Addresses. 1. Accadiau Phonology, by Professor A. H. Sayce; 2. On 
Here and There in Chaucer, by Dr. R. Weymouth ; 8. The Grammar of the 
Dialect of West Somerset, by F. T. Elworthy, Esq. ; 4. English Metre, by 
Professor J. B. Mayor; 5. The Malagasy Language, by the Rev. W. E. 
Cousins; 6. The Anglo-Cymric Score, by A. J. Ellis, Esq., F.R.8. 8vo, 
Part I., 8*. ; Part II., 7*. 


Hie Society's Extra Volumes. 


Early English Volume, 1862-64, containing: 1. Liber Core Cocornm, A.s. e. 

1440. -2. flampole'a (Richard Rotle) Pricke of Conscience, A.o. c. 1340.— 
* 8. The Castell off Love, a.d. c. 1320. 8vo. cloth. 1885. jgl. 


Or separately ; Liber Cure Cooorum, Edited by Rich. Monte, 8s.; Hampole’s 
(Rolle) Pricke of Conscience, edited by Rich. Morris, 12*. ; and The Castell off 
Love, edited by Dr. R. F. Weymouth, 6*. 
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Dan Michel's Ayenbitc of Inwyt, or Remorse of Conscience, in the Kentish 
Dialect, a.d. 1340. Prom the Autograph MS. in Brit. Mus. Edited with 
Introduotion, Marginal Interpretations, and Glosssrial Index, by Richard 
Morris. 8vo. cloth. I860. 12#. 

Levins’* (Peter, a.d. 1570) Manipulus Vocabulorum : a Rhyming Dictionary of 
the English Language. With an Alphabetical Index by II. B. Wheatley. 8vo. 
cloth. 1867. 16s. 

Sic cat's (Rev. W. W.) Mmso-Gothic Glossary, with an Introduction, an Outline of 
Mmso-Gothic Grammar, and a List of Anglo-Saxon and old and modern Eng- 
lish Words etymologically connected with Maiso-Gotliic. 1868. Bvo. ol. 0s. 

Ellis (A. J.) on Early English Pronunciation, with especial Reference to 
Shakspere and Chaucer : containing an Investigation of the Correspondence of 
Writing with Speech in England from the Anglo-Saxon Period to the Present 
Day, etc. 4 parts. 8po. 1869-76. £2. 

Mediaeval Greek Texts: * As Collection of the Earliest Compositions in Vulgar 
Greek, prior to a.d. 1600. With Prolegomena and Critical Notes by W. 
Wagner. Part I. Seven Poems, three of which appear for the first time. 
1870. 8vo. 10#. 6rf. • 

Phillips. — Tee Doctrine op Ann at the Apostle. Now first Edited 
in a Complete Form in the Original Syriac, with an English Translation and 
Notes. By George Phillips, D.D., President of Queen's College, Cambridge. 
8vo. pp. 122, cloth. 7«. Qd. 

Picard. — A New Pocket Dictionary op the English and Dutch 
Languages. By H. Picard. Revised and augmented by A. B. Maatjes 
and H. J. Vooin. Fifth edition. Small 4to. cloth, pp. xvi. and 1186. 1877. 
10 #. 

Pimentel. — Cuadro rescriptivo y comfarativo de las Lenouas 
IndIgenah de Mexico, o Tratado do Filologia Mexicans. Par Francisco 
Pimentel. 2 Edicion unica comulcta. 3 Volsume 8vo. Mexico, 1876. 
£ 2 2 #. 

, Pischel. — Hemacanora’s Guammattk her Prakritsfrachkn (Siddha- 
homacandram Adhyfiya VIII.) mit Kritischen und Erkuterndcn Anmerkungon. 
Herausgcgehcn von Richard Pischel. Port 1. Text und Wdrtverzeiohtiiss. 
Bvo. pp. xiv. and 236. 8#. # 

Pope. — A Tamil Handbook; or, Full Introduction to the Common 

Dialect of that Language, on the plan of Ollendorff and Arnold. With copious 
Vocabularies, Appendices, containing Reading Lessons, Analyses of Letters, 
Deeds, Complaints. Official Documents, and a Key to the Exercises. By Rev. 
G. U. Pope. Third edition, 8vo. cloth, pp. iv. and 388. 21#. # 

Prakrita-Prakasa ; or, The Prakrit Grammar of Vararuchi, with the 

Commentary (Mfcnorama) of Bhamaha. The firat complete edition of the 
Original Text with Various Readings from a Collation of Six Manuscripts in 
the Bodleian Library at Oxford, and the Libraries of the Royal Asiatic Soaiety 
and the East India House; with copious Notes, an English Translation, and 
Index of Prakrit words, to which is prefixed an easy Introduction to Prakrit 
Grammar. By E. B. Cowell. Second issue, with new Preface, and cor- 
rections. 8 vo. pp. xxxii. and 204. 14#. 

Priaulz. — Qujsstiokes Mosaicjc ; or, the first part of the Booh 
Genesis compared with the remains of ancient religions. By Osmond A 
Beauvoir Priaulx. 8vo. pp. viii. and 648, cloth. 12#. 

/Bdmiyan of Vdlmiki.— 5 voh. See under Griffith. 
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Bam Jas&n. — A Burenin unt English Diotokaki. Bang sn 
Abridgment of Professor Wilson’s Dictionary. With an Appendix. erasing 
the use Of Affixes in Sanskrit. By Pandit Rax Jasan, Queen's College* 
Benares. Published under the Patronage of the Government, N.W*P. Royal 
8vo. oloth, pp. ii. and 707. 28s. 

Bam Baa. — Essay on the Abchitsotvbe of the Hindttb. By Bax Bac, 

Native Judge and Magiitrate of Bangalore. With 48 plates. 4to. pp. sir. Sod 
64, sewed. London, 1834, £2 2s. 

''Bask.— A Grammar of the Anglo-Saxon Tongue. From tbe Danish 
of Erasmus Bask, Professor of Literary History in, and Librarian to, the 
University of Copenhagen, etc. By Benjamin Thorps. Second edition, 
corrected and improved. 18mo. pp. 200, cloth. 6s. 6d. 

Bawlinson. — A Commentary on the Cuneiform Inscriptions of 
Babylonia and Assyria, including Readings of the Inscription on the Nimrnd 
Obelisk, and Brief Notice of the Ancient Kings of Nineveh and Babylon, 
by Major H. C. Rawlinson. 8vo. pp. 84, sewed. London, I860. 2s. 6d. 

Bawlinson. — Outlines of Assyrian History, from the Inscriptions of 
Nineveh. By Lieut. Col. Rawlinb< ?», C.B., followed by some Remarks by 
A. H.Layahd, Esq., D.C.L. 8vo., pp. aliv., tewed. London, 1852. 1*. _ 

Bawlinson. — Inscription of Tiglath Pileser I., King of Assyria, 
ii. c. 1150, as translated by Sir H. Rawlinson, Fox Talbot, Esq., Dr. Hincks, 
and Dr. Opr but. Published by the Royal Asiatic Society. 8vo. ad., pp. 74. 2«. 

Bawlinson. — Notes on the Early History of Babylonia. By 
Colonel Rawlinson, C.B. 8vo. sd., pp. 48. 1*. 

Bedhouse. — The Turkish Campaigner’s Vade-Mecum of Ottoman 

Colloquial Language ; containing a concise Ottoman Grammar ; a carefully 
selected Yocubulary, alphabetically arranged, in two parts, English and Turkish, 
and Turkish and English; also a few Familiar Dialogues ; the whole In F.ngliah 
characters. By J. W. Rbdhouse, F.R.A.S. Oblong 3 2 mo. limp cloth, pp. 
iv. and 332. 6*. 

Bedhonse. — A Lexicon 
English and Turkish, showing in Turkish the Literal, Incidental, Figurative, 
Colloquial, and Technical Significations of tbe English Terms, indicating their 

S ronunciation in a new and systematic manner, and preceded by a Sketch of 
English Etymology to facilitate to Turkish Students the acquisition of the 
English Language. By J. W. Rbdhouse, M.R.A.S. Second edition, pp. xvfL 
and 827. 15s. 

Bedhonse. — A Vindication of the Ottoman Sultan’s Title to 

44 Caliph," showing its Antiquity, Validity, and Universal Acceptance. By 
J. W. Rbdhoubb. 8ro. paper, pp. 20. 3A 

Benan. — An Essay on the Age and Antiquity of the Boom of 
Nabathjban Agriculture. To which is added an Inaugural Lecture on the 
Position of the $hemttic Nations in the History of CiviliirAion. By M. Ernest 
Henan, Membre de l’ lnstitut. Crown 8vo^ pp. xvi. and 148, cloth, 8*. Orf. 

"Bevne Geltiqne (The). — A Quarterly Magazine for Celtic Philology, 
Literature, and History. Edited with the assistance of the Chief Celtic 
Scholars of the British Islands and of the Continent, and Conducted by H. 
Gaidoe. 8vo. Subscription, £\ per Volume. 

Bhys. — Lectures on Welsh Philology. By John Rhys, M.A., 
Professor of Celtic at Oaford. Second edition, revised and enlarged* Crown 
8vo» doth, pp. Till, and 486. 15s. 

Big-Veda. — See Muller. 
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/ ; Tra Sacuxd Htksts at tee B&ahkam. Trani- 

ktei mi axpUioad t>, F. Max MtiutfC-' M.A., LL.D,, IWtoir of An 
Souls* Cottage Professor of Comparatiy© Philology at Oxford* Foreign Iffombar’ 
of tha Institute of France* etc*, etc. Vol. 1. Hymns to tux Mariks, ok tm> 
Storm-Gods. 8vo, pp. dii and 284. doth. 1869. 1 2a. 8 d» 

/ RirVeda te ihtta. — A Collection of Ancient Hindu Hymns. Con- 
stituting the First Ashtaka, or Book of the Rig-yedn ; the oldest authority for 
the religious and social institutions of the Hindus. Translated from the Original 
Sanskrit by the late H. H. Wilson, M.A. 2nd Ed., with a Postscript by 
Dr. Fitsboward Hall. Vol. 1. 8?o. doth, pp. lii. and 848, price 21a, 

/ Rig-Veda Sanhita.— A Collection of Ancient Hindu Hymns, conatitut- 

^ ing the Fifth to Eighth Ashtakas, or books of the Rig- Veda, the oldest 
Authority for the Religious and Social Institutions of the Hindus. Translated 
from the Original Sanskrit by the late Hokacb H atm an Wilson, M.A*, 
F.R.S., etc. Edited by E. B. Cowrll, M.A., Principal of the Calcutta 
Sanskrit College. Vol. IV., 8ro., pp. 214, cloth. I4». 

A few copies of Vole. II. and III. still left. [ Vole. V. and VI. in the Press. 

Riola. — How to Learn Russian. A Manual for Students of Russian, 
based upon the Ollendorfian system of teaching languages, and adapted for 
self instruction. By Henry Riola, Teacher of the Russian Language. With 
a Preface by W. R. S. Ralston, M.A. Crown 8vo. doth, pp. 578. 1878. 
12a. 

Key to the abore. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. 126. 1878. 6a. 

. J Roberts. — Aryan Philology, according to the most recent Researches 
f (Glottologia Aria Recentissima), Remarks Historical and Critical. By 
Domenico Pekzi, Membro della Fncolta do Filosofta e lettere della R. 
Unirersit. di Torino. Translated by E. S. Ro hurts, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Gonville and Caius College. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 199. 6a. 

Roe and Fryer. — Travels in India in the Seventeenth Century./ 
By Sir Thomas Rob and Dr. John Prybr. Reprinted from the “Calcutta' 
Weekly Englishman. 1 ’ 8vo. cloth, pp. 474. 7*. (id. 

/ Hoehrig. — The Shortest Road to German. Designed for the use 
' of both Teachers and Student*. By F. L. O. Rowhio. Cr. 8to. doth, 
pp. vii. and 226* 1874. 7a. G d. 

Rogers. — Notice on the Dinars of the Abbassidk Dynasty. By 
Edward Thomas Rogers, late II.M. Consul, Cairo. 8ro. pp. 44, with a 
Map and four Autotypo Plates. 6s. 

Rouy. — A Grammar of tRe Chinese Language. By Professor 
Lion de Rosny. 8vo. pp. 48. 1874. 3s. 

Rom. — A Mandarin Primer. Being Easy Lessons for Beginners, 

Transliterated according to the European mode of using Roman Letters. By 
Bar. John Rosa, Newchang. 8vo. wrapper, pp. 122. 6a. 

Rom — A Corean Primer. Being Lessons in Corean on all Ordinary 
Subjects. Transliterated on the principles of the Mandarin Primer by the 
same author. By the Rey. John Rosa, Newchang. Demy 8vo. stitched, 
pp. 90. 10a. 

Rqntledge* — E nglish Rule and Native Opinion in India. From 
Motes taken In the years 1870-74., By Jambs Roiitlbdgb. Post Bvo. 
doth, pp. 844. 10a. 6d. 

X Royal Society of literature of the United Kingdom (Transactions 
of The), first Series, 6 Parts in 8 Yds., 4 to., Plates ; 1827-89. Second 
Series, 10 Vd*. or 30 Parts, and Vol. XI. Parts 1 and 2, 8vo., fitytos; 1848-76. 

4 
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A complete ut,'a« far u published, jEIO 10*. Very scarce. The first eerie® @f 
this important series of contrlbutiooa of many of the most eminent men of the 
day has long been out of print and is very scarce. Of the Second Series, Vol. 
I .-IV., each containing three parts, are quite out of print, and can only be had 
in the complete series, noticed above. Three Numbers, price 4*. Od. each, form 
a volume. The price of the volume complete, bound in cloth, is 18s. 6rf. 

Separate Publication a. 

I. Fasti Monastic* Aevi Saxonici : or an Alphabetical List of tbe Heads of 
Religious Houses in England previous to the Norman Conquest, to which is 
prefixed a Chronological Catalogue of Contemporary Foundations. By Walter 
dg Guay Birch. Royal 8vo. cloth. 1872. 7«. C d. 

II. Li Cii antaui di Lancei.i.otto ; a Troubadour’s Poem of the XIV. Cent. 
Edited from a MS. in the possession of the Uoyal Society of Literature, by 
Walter i>e Guay Birch. Royal 8vo. cloth. 1874. 7*. 

HI. Inouisitio Comitatuh Canta muqiknhis, nunc primum, 6 Manuscripto 
unico in Bibliotheca Cottoniensi asservato, typis niandata : subjicitur Inquisitio 
Eliensis: curu N. E. S. A. Hamilton. Itoval 4to. With map and 3 facsimiles. 
1876 . £% 2 *. 

IV. A Commonplace Book of John Mii.ton. Reproduced by the autotype 

process from the original MS. in the possession of Sir Fred, IT. Graham, Bart., 
of Netherby Hall. With an Introduction by A. J. Horwood. Sq. folio. 
Only one hundred copies printed. 1876. £2 2 s. 

V. Chkonicon An*', m: Usk, a.t». 1377*1404. Edited, with a Translation and 

Notes, by Ed. Mauxde Thompson. Royal 8vo. 1876. 10*. 6d. 

Rudy. — TnE Chinese Mandarin Language, after Ollendorff's New 
Method of Learning Languages. By Charles Rudy. In 3 Volumes. 
Vol. I. Grammar, 8vo. pp. 248. £l*l«. 

Sabdakalpadruma, the well-known Sanskrit Dictionary of RajIh 
Radhakanta I)eya. In Bengali characters. 4to. Barts 1 to’ 40. (In 
course of publication.) 3*. 0>d. each part. 

1 Sakuntala. — Kalidasa’s £ vkcntala. The Bengal! Recension. With 
Critical Notes. Edited by lticu am > Bischel. 8vo. cloth, pp. xi. and 210. 14s. 

'"Sakuntala. — A Sanskrit Drama in Seven Acts. Edited by Mokier 
Williams, M.A. Second Edition. 8vo. cl. £1 Is. 

Sale. — The Koran ; commonly called The Alcoran of Mohammed. 
Translated into English immediately from the original Arabic. By Gbo hob 
Sale, Gent. To which is prefixed tfie Life of Molmmmed. Crown 8vo. doth, 
pp. 472. 7s. 

' Sdma-Vidhana-Brahmana. With the Commentary of Sayana. Edited, 
with Notes, Translation, and Index, by A. C. Burnell, M.R.A.S. Vol. I. 
Text And Commentary. With Introduction. 8vo. cloth, pp. xjytYiii. and 104. 
12s. Orf. 

* Sanskrit Works. — A Catalogue of Sanskrit Works Printed in 
India, offered for Sale at tbe affixed nett prices by TrUbnuu & Co. 16xno. pp. 
52. < .I*. 

Sarva-Sabda-Sambodhini ; ok, The Complete Sanskrit Dicxiomaet. 

In Telugu characters. 4to. doth, pp. 1078. £2 15s. 

Satow. — An English Japanese Dictionary of the Spoken Language. 
By Ernest Mason Satow, Japanese Secretary to H.M. Legation at Yedo, and 
Ishibashi Masakata, of the Imperial Japanese Foreign Office. Imp. 32mo., 
pp. xx. and 306, doth. 12s. 
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Sayoe . — ks Assyrian Orauxar for Cokpabayiyr Purposes, By 
A. H* Saycx, M.A, 12mo. doth, pp. xvi. and 188. Is. 6</. 

Sayoe. — The Principles of Comparative Philology. By A. IT. 
Sayck, Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s College, Oxford. Second Edition. Or. 
8vo. ol., pp. xxxii. and 416. 10*. 6rf. 

Scarborough. — A Collection of Chinese Proverbs. Translated and 
Arranged by William Scarborough. Wesleyan Missionary, Hankow. With 
an Introduction, Notes, and Copious Index. Or. 8vo. pp. xliv. and 278. Kbr.Grf. 

^Schleicher. — Compendium of Tin: Comparative Grammar of tuk Indo- 
Eukopban, Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin Languages. Wy August 
Schleicher. Translated from the Third German Edition by HBfMBnT 
Bend all, B.A., Cbr. Coll. Camb. Part I. Grammar. 8vo. cloth, pp. IH4. 
7a. M. 

Tart II. Morphology. 8vo. cloth, pp. viii. and 104. 6s. ' 

Schemeil. — E l Mtotakkr; or, Fir*t Horn. (In Arabic, printwl at 
Beyrout). Containing Five Comedies, called Comedies of Fiction, oil Hopes 
and Judgments, in Twenty-six Poems of 1092 Verses, showing the Seven Stages 
of Life, from man's conception unto his death and burial. By Emin Ibrahim 
Schemeil. In one volume, 4to. pp. !(»(>, sewed. 1870. 6s. 

Schlagintweit — Buddhism in Tibet. Illustrated by Literary Docu- 
ments and Objects of Religious Worship. With an Account of the Buddhist 
Systems preceding it in India. By Emil Schlagintweit, LL.D. Withe 
Folio Atlas of 20 Plates, and 20 Tables of Native Prints in the Text. Royal 
8vo., pp. xxiv. and 404. £2 2s. 

Vhlagintweit.— Glossary of Geographical Terms from India and 
Tihlt, with Native Transcription and Transliteration. By II bum Ann nn 

^ Sciilaointwkit. Forming, with a ** Route Book of the Western Himalaya, 
Tibet, and Turkistnn, M tlie Third Volume of H., A., and R. dr Schlagintwicit , s 
‘‘R esults of a Scientific Mission to India and High Asia.*' With an Atlas in 
imperial folio, of Maps, Panoramas, and Views. Royal Ito., pp. xxiv. and 
293. £4. 

Semitic (Songs of The). In English Verst?. By G. E. W. Cr. 8vo. 

doth, pp. 1 10. 6s. 


Shakspere Society (The New). — Subscription £1 U. per annum. 

List of publications on application. 

Sh&porjf Edalji.— A Grammar of the GujarXt£ Language. By 

SnAPURjf Edalji. Cloth, pp. 127. 1 0.y. (>//. 

ShApuijf Edatfi. — A Dictionary, Gwdati and English. By SuapukjI 
Kdalj f . Second Edition. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xxiv. and 874. 21 «. 


Shaw. — A Sketch of the Turki Language. As Spoken in Eastern 

Turkistan (Kushghar and Yarkand) By Kobkkt Bauklav Shaw, K.H.G.S., 
Political Agent. In Two Parts. With Lists of Names of Birds and Plants 
by J. Scully, Surgeon, II. M. Bengal Army. 8vo. sewed, Part L, pp. 180. 
7a. 6d. 

Sherring — The Sacred City of inn Hindus. An Account of 

Benares in Ancient and Modem Times. By the Rev, M. A. Biierhinu, M.A. f 
LL.D.; and Prefaced with an Introduction by Fitzbdwahd Hall, .Esq., D.C.L. 
8yo. cloth, pp. xxxvi. and 868, with numerous full-page illustrations. 21s. 

Sherrxg. — T he Hindoo Pilgrims. By the ltcv. M. A. Sheering, 
P* 8vo. cloth, pp. vi, and 125. 6s. 

— Sakhbe Book ; or, The Description of Gooroo Gobind Singh’s 
Religion and Doctrines, translated from Gooroo Mukhi into Hindi, and after- 
wards into English. By Sirdar Attah Singh, Chief of Bhadour. Wij£ the 
author’s photograph. Svo. pp. xviii. and 20*5. 15#. 
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/ Skeat. — A List of English Words, the Etymology of whieh is iQuf* 
trated by Comparison with Icelandic. Prepared m the form of an Appendix to 
Cieaaby and Vigfusson*s Icelandic- English Dictionary. By the Her. Walts* 
W. Skeat, M.A., English Lecturer and late Fellow of Chrlsfa College, Cam- 
bridge ; and M.A. of Exeter College, Oxford ; one of the Vice-Presidents of 
the Cambridge Philological Society $ and Member of the Council of the Philo- 
logical Society of London. 1876. Demy 4to. sewed. 2s. 

Smith. — A Vocabulary of Proper Names in Chinese and English. 
of Places, Persons, Tribes, and Sects, in China, Japan, Corea, Assam, Siam, 
Bnrmah, The Straits, and adjacent Countries. By F. Porter Smith, M.B., 
London, Medical Missionary in Central China. 4to. half-bound, pp. vl., 72, 
and x. 1870. 10s. 64. 

Smith. — Contributions towards the Materia Medica and Natural 
History op China. For the use of Medical Missionaries and Native Medical 
Students. By F. Porter Smith, M.B. London, Medical Missionary in 
Central China. Imp. 4to. cloth, pp. viii. and 240. 1870. £1 la. 



/Sophocles. —Romaic or Modern Greek Grammar. By E. A. Sophocles. 

/ 8vo. pp. xxviii. and 106. 


/Sophocles. — Greek Lexicon of the Roman and Byzantine Periods 
(from b.o. 146 to a.d. 1100). By E. A. Sophocles. Imp. 8vo. pp. xvL 1188, 
cloth. 1870. £2 10a. 

/Spurrell. — A Grammar of the Welsh Language. By William 
Spurrell. 3rd Edition. Pcap. cloth, pp. viii.-206. 1870. 3a. 

/ Spurrell. — A Welsh Dictionary. English-Welsh and Wclsh-English. 

With Preliminary Observations on the Elementary Sounds of the English 
Language, a copious Vocabulary of the Boots of English Words, a list of 
8oripture Proper Names and English Synonyms and Explanations. By 
William Spurrell. Third Edition, Fcap. cloth, pp. xxv. and 732. 8s. 64. 

/Steele. — An Eastern Love Story. Kusa JItakaya: a Buddhistic 
Legendary Poem, with other Stories. By Thomas Steele, Ceylon Civil 
Service. Crown 8vo. cloth, pp. xii. and 260. 1871. 6a. 

Steere.— Short Specimens of the Vocabularies of Three Un- 
published African Languages (Gindo, Zaramo, and Angasidja). Collected 
by Edward Steere, LL.D. l2mo. pp. 20. 64. 

Steere.— Collections for a Handbook of the Nyamwezi Language, 
as spoken at Unyanyembe. By Edward Steere, LL.D. Fcap. cloth, pp. 100. 
la. 6 d. 

Stent. — The Jade Chaplet, in Twenty- four Beads. A Collection of 
Songs, Ballads, etc. (from the Chinese). By GbOrob Carter Stint. 
M.N.C.B. H.A.S., Author of “ Chinese and English Vocabulary," Chinese and 
English Pocket Dictionary," “ Chinese Lyrics,” *' Chinese Legends," etc. Or. 
8o. oioth, pp. 176. 5s. 

Stent. — A Chinese and English Vocabulary in tee Pekinese 
Dialect. By G. £. Stent. 8vo. pp. ix. and 677. 1871. £1 10a. 

Stent.— A Chinese and English Pocket Dictionary. By O. E. 
Stent. 16mo. pp. 250. 1874. 10s. 64. 

Stoddard. — Grammar of the Modern Syriac Language, as spoken in 
Oroomiab, Persia, and in Koordistan. By Rev. D. T. Stoddard, Missionary of 
the American Board in Persia. Demy 8vo. bds., pp. 190. 10a. 64. 
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stokee. — Brdsaics Mbbiasxx. The Life of Saint Meriaaek, Bishop 
and Confessor. A Cornish Drama* Edited, with a Translation and Notes, by 
Whitley 8xoxis. Medium 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi., 280, and Facsimile* 1872. 
18* 

' Btokea. — Goidklica — Old and Early-Middle Irish Glosses : Prose and 
Verse. Edited by Whitley Stokes. Second edition. Medium 8vo. doth, 
pp. 192. 18* 

Strangford.— Original Letters and Papers of the late Yiscoitvt 
Steangford, upon Philological end Kindred Subjects. Edited by Viscountess 
Strangford. Post 8yo. cloth, pp. xxii. and 284. 1878. 12s. 6 d, 

• Stratmann.— A Dictionary of the Old English Language. Compiled 

from the writings of the xmth, xivtb, and xvth centuries. By Francis 
Henry Stratmann. Third Edition. 4 to. In wrapper. £1 10s. 

/ Stratmann.-- An Old English Poem of the Owl and the Nightingale. 
Edited by Francis Henry Stratmann. 8vo. doth, pp. GO. 3a. 

Strong. — Selections from the Bostan of Sadi, translated into English 
Verse. By Dawsoxne Melancthon Strong, Captain H.M. 10th Bengal 
Lancers. 12mo. cloth, pp. ii. and 56. 2s. Od. 

Smyana. — A Grammar of the Pahlyi Language, with Quotations 
and Examples from Original Works and a Glossary of Words bearing affinity 
with the Semitic Languages. By Peshotun Durtooh Behramjeb Sunjana, 
Principal of Sir Jamsetjee Jejeeboy Zurthosi Madressa. 8vo. cl., pp. 18-457. 
25* 

l Snrya-Siddhanta (Translation of the ).— See Whitney. 

/Sweet. — A History of English Sounds, from the Earliest Period, 
including an Investigation of the General Laws of Sound Change, und full 
Word Lists. By Henry Sweet. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. iv. and 164. 
4 * 6 d . 

Syed Ahmad. — A Series of Essays on the Life of Mohammed, and 
Subjects subsidiary thereto. By Syed Ahmad Khan Bahadur, C.S.I., Author 
of the “ Mohammedan Commentary on the Holy Bible/' Honorary Member of 
the Roy^Asiatic Society, and Life Honorary Secretary to the Allygurh Scien- 
tific Soci%. 8vo. pp. 532, with 4 Genealogical Tables, 2 Maps, and a Coloured 
Plate, handsomely bound in cloth. £1 10s. 

Syro-Egyptian Society. — Original Papers road boforo the Syro- 
Egyptian Society of London. Volume I. Fart 1. 8vo. sewed, 2 plates and a 
map, pp. 144. 3* 6 d. 

Including, among other papers, Remarks on the Obelisks of Ancient Egypt. By W. H. 
Yates, H.D.— Notes on the Hieroglyphics of Horopollo Nllous. By B. Sharpe.— Remarks 
on the Wedge Inscription recently discovered on the Upper Euphrates. By 0. F. 
Grotefend, Ph.D. (With a Copy of the Original Inscription). 

/ Taittirlya-Pratijukhya. — See Whitney. 

/ TarkavaohaapatL — Vachaspatya, a Comprehensive Dictionary, in Ten 

Part*. ' Compiled by Taranatha Taukavachabpati, Profeuor of Qrammir 
and Philosophy in the Government Sanskrit College of Calcutta. An Alpha- 
betically Arranged Dictionary, with a Grammatical Introduction and Copioui 
Citations from the Grammarians and Scholiasts, from the Vedas, etc. Parts I. 
to VII. 4to. paper. 1873-8. 18s. each Park 

/Teohnologial Dictionary. — Pocket Dictionaby or Tschwicai Tbbms 

* Used in Arts and Sciences. English-German-French. Based on the 

larger Work by Karharsch. 3 vols. imp. 16mo. cloth. 12* ^ 
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/ Technological Dictionary of the terms employed in the' Arts and 

Science# ; Architecture, Civil, Military and Naval ; Civil Engineering, including 
Bridge Building, Road and Railway Making ; Mechanics ; Machine and Engine 
Making; Shipbuilding and Navigation; Metallurgy, Mining and Smelting; 
Artillery; Mathematics ; Physics ; Chemistry ; Mineralogy, etc. With a Preface 
by Dr. K. Karmarhch. Second Edition. 3 vols. 

Vol. I. English — German— French. 8vo. cloth, pp. 666. 12s. 

Vol. II. German— English — French. 8vo. cloth, pp. 646. 12s. 

Vol. III. French— German— English. 8vo. cloth, pp. 618. I2s. 

The Boke of Nurture. By John Russell, about 1460-1470 Anno 
Domini. The Boke of Krruynge. By Wtnkyn de Woiide, Anno Domini 
1.513, The Boke of Nurture. By Hugh Rhodes, Anno Domini 1677. Edited 
from the Originals in the British Museum Library, by Faf.debick J. Fubni- 
VAi.1,, M.A., Trinity Hall, Cambridge, Member of Council of the Philological 
and Early English Text Societies. 4to. half- morocco, gilt top, pp. xix. and 1 46, 
28, xxviii. and 66. 1867. 1/. 11*. Gd. 

Thibaut. — The S^lvas^tiias. English Translation, with an Intro- 
duction. By G. Thibaut, Ph.D., Anglo- Sanskrit Professor Benares College. 
8vo. cloth, pp. 47, with 4 Plates. 5s. 

Thibaut. — Contributions to the Ext, nation of Jyotisha-Vedanga. 

’ By G. Tuiwaut, Ph.D. 8vo. pp. 27. is. 6 d. 

Thomas.— Early Saksantan Inscriptions, Seals and Coins, illustrating 
the Early History of the Siusunian Dyuustv, containing Proclamutious of Arde- 
shir lliibek, Sapor I., and his Successor*. ’ With a Criticsd Examination and 
Explanation of the Celebrated Inscription in tfie JUtjiabad Cave, demonstrating 
thut Sapor, the Conqueror of Vulerinn, wus a Professing Christian. By Edward 
Thomas, F H.S. Illustrated. Hvo. cloth, pp. 148. 7s. Off. 

Thomas. — The Chronicles of the Path An Kings of Deiili. Illus- 
trated by Coins, Inscriptions, and other Antiquarian Remains. By Edward 
Thom ah, F. 11. S., lute of the East Indiu Company's Bengal Civil Service. With 
numerous Copperplates and Woodcuts. Demy 8vo. cloth, pp. xxiv. and 467. 
1871. j £1 8*. 

Thomas. — The Revenue Resources of the Mughal Empire in Indta, 
from a.d. 1693 to a. d. 1707. A Supplement to “ The Chronicles of the Paihkn 
Kings of Delhi/* By Edward Thomas, P.R.S. Demy 8vo., pp. 60, cloth. 
3s. ttd. 

Thomas. — Comments on Regent Pkitlvi Decipherments. aY^ an 
Incidental Sketch of the Derivation of Aryan Alphabets, and contributions to 
the Early History and Geography of Tabaristhn. Illustrated by Coins. By 
Edward Thomas, F.IVS. Bvo. pp. 66, and 2 plates, cloth, sewed. 3«. (bf. 

Thomas. — Sassanian Coins. Communicated to the Numismatic Society 
of London. By E. Thomas, F.U.S. Two parts. With 3 Plates aud a Wood- 
cut. 12mo, sewed, pp. 43. 5s. 

Thomas. — Records of the Gupta Dynasty. Illustrated by Inscrip- 
tions, Written History, Local Tradition and Coins. To which is added a 
Chapter on the Arabs in Sind. By Edward Thomas, F.R.S. Folio, with a 
Piute, handsomely bound in cloth, pp. iv. and 64. Price 14s. 

* Thomas. — Jainism ; or, The Early Faith of Asoka. With Illustrations 
of the Ancient Religions of the East, from the Pantheon of the Indo-Scythtans. 
To which is added a Notice on Bactrian Coins and Indian Dates. By Edward 
Thomas, F.R.S. 8vo. pp. via., 24 and 82. With two Autotype Plates and 
Woodcuts. 7*. 6d. 

Thomas. — T he Theory and Practice of Creole Grammar. By J. J. 
Thomas. Port of Spain (Trinidad), IS6D. t vol. 8vo. bds. pp. viii. and 135. 12*. 
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Thorburn. — Biimtf ; or, Oar Afgbdn Frontier. By R. S. Tnomronir, 
I.C.S., Settlement Officer of the Bimnfi District. 8vo. cloth, pp. x. and 480. 
18*. 

Thorps. — DrpLOMATABiiTM Anolicum JRvi Saxonici. A Collection of 
English Charters, from the reign of King JEthelberht of Kei£, A.D., DCV., to 
that of William the Conqueror. Containing: I. Miscellaneous Charters, ll. 
Wills. HI. Guilds. IV. Manumissions and Acquittances. With a Transla- 
tion of the Anglo-Saxon. By the late Benjamin Thorps, Member of the Itoyal 
Academy of Sciences at Munich, and of the Society of Netherlandish Literature 
at Leyden. 8vo. pp. xlii. and 082, cloth. 1805. £\ 1*. 

Tiele. — Outlines of the History of Religion to the Spread of the 
Universal Religions. By 0. 1'. Tiele, Dr. Theol. Professor of the History of 
Religions in the University of Leiden. Translated from the Dutch by J. 
Eotlin Caufkntku, M.A. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. xix. and 248. 7s. 6c/. 
Ti&dall. — A Grammar and Vocabulary of the Namaqita-IIottentot 
Language. By IIkn&y Tindall, Wesleyan Missionary. 8vo. pp. 124, sewed. Os. 
Triibner’s Bibliotheca Sanscrita. A Cutuloguo of Sanskrit Litera- 
ture, chiefly printed in Europe. To which is added a Catalogue of Sanskrit 
Works printed in Indio; and n Catalogue of Pali Books. Constantly lor sale 
byTriibtier & Co. Cr. 8vo. sd., pp. 84. 2*. ti</. 

'Triibner’e Oriental Series. 

I. Essays on tiii: Sacrkd Lanouark, Wiimscs, and Ukuoion of 
the Paiisih. By Maiitix IIauo, Ph.D., late Professor of Sanskrit and Com- 
parative Philology nt the University of Munich. Edited by Dr. K. W. Weht. 
Second Edition. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. xvi. and 428. 1878. 10*. 

.II. Texts from the Buddhist Canon, commonly known ah Dhammu- 
nada. With accompanying Narratives. Translated from the Chinese by S. 
Beal, B.A., Professor of Chinese, University College, London. Post 8vo. cloth, 
pp. viii. and 176. 1H7H. 7*. (M. 

III. The History of Indian Literature. By Alijrecht Weber. 
Translated from the Herman by John Mann, M.A., and Theodor Zachariak, 
Ph.D., with the sanction of the Author. Post 8vo. cloth, pp. xxiii. and 300. 
1878. 18*. 

IV. A Sketch of The Modern Languages of the Hast Indies. By 

Robeht Oust. Accompanied by Two Lunguuge Maps. Post Hvo. cloth, pp. 
xii. and 198. 1878. 12*. 

V. Tiie Birth of the War God. A Poem by KAlidAka. Translated 
from the Sanskrit into English Verse. By Ralph T. H. Griffith, M. A., 
Principal of Benares College. Second Edition. Post 0vo. cloth, up. xii.- 116. 
1879. fi*. 

The following Works are in Preparation. 

A Classical Dictionary of Hindu Mythology and History, 
Geography and Literature. By John Dowson, M.R.A.S., late Professor 
in the Staff College. In One Volume, post Hvo., about 500 pages, price not to 
exceed 21*. * 

Selections prom toe Ku-ran. With a Commentary. Translated by 

the late Edward Wili xam Lank, Author of an “ Arabic- English Lexicon," etc. 
A New Edition, Revised, with an Introduction on the History and Develop- 
ment of Islam, especially with reference to India. By Stanley Lane Poolu. 
Post 8vo. cloth. 

Passage* Religious, Moral, Prudential, and Narrative, from the 
Mahabharata and other Sanskrit Works. Freely Translated or Paraphrased in 
English Verses. With an Appendix containing Prose Versions of the Original 
L.I). Post 8vo. cloth. # 
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Won tad Bfcbler. — A Digest of the Hindu Law of Inheritance 
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Bombay Presidency. With Introduction, Notes and Appendix. Edited by 
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